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ANNUAL ADDMESS BY THE PRIME MINISTER 


PRIENDS of the Institute; I am very grateful to you that you 
have run through the business of this meeting with speed and 
brevity. That is not only a recognition of things but also adaptation 
to our work. We often recognise things but do not adapt ourselves too 
well to them. You have been good enough to elect me again as 
your President and I thank you for it, though I must confess that this 
honour is singularly ill-deserved, in the sense that apart from, attending 
the annual meeting, I do not perform any useful function for the 
Institute. Still, if you think this attendance itself is of some use, I 
will be glad to agree. 


The question that is naturally filling my mind, and the minds of 
many amongst you, is how we can deal in its various aspects with the 
present crisis and emergency which we are facing. Because it is indeed 
a vital matter for iis as to how we function. We have had many diffi- 
culties ever since we gained independence — economic difficulties and 
others. We have faced them and managed to carry on. The present 
crisis, however, is of a new kind, a novel kind, and we have to adapt 
ourselves to it and prepare ourselves, whatevei the demands may be 
on us, with extreme rapidity. I am just thinking how this Institute 
can help in this crisis. This Institute is largely a thinking body; a 
teaching body loo, not directly engaged in executive or other activities. 
Still, even the thinking part is important. Indeed, it is always impor- 
tant. y\nd, 1 should like your Executive Council to consider how you 
can help in our meeting this crisis. Obviously, most of you are not 
going to don a uniform and become soldiers and go to the front. But, 
as an Institute dealing with Public Administration, you can help by 
giving thought to the way the public administration can function, in a 
crisis of this kind. It has to function with speed of course, and it has 
to relax, or change many of our rules which are time-consuming. 

*At the Eighth Annual General Body Meeting of the Institute held on 
October 29, 1962. 
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It is true that war is a bad thing. But, when one’s country is at- 
tacked, there is no choice left about it: one has to defend for, to 
submit to it means the death of the soul of a nation. I am sure that 
India would never do that. We may look forward; we may work for 
peaceful solutions, but they must be in conformity with our honour 
and our integrity. What I am suggesting to you and your Executive 
Council is to think definitely and deliberately of how our procedures 
can be expedited and tightened up. In such situations, where one has to 
meet very difficult and urgent problems and decide quickly, we have to 
not only think correctly but lay down procedures that are both rapid 
and effective and as good as we can make them. And, I am sure, if 
you think of that you will be able to offer suggestions which may be 
very helpful to Government. Naturally, Government itself is think- 
ing of these things and from time to time, day to day almost you will 
hear of some new actions or new methods of procedures, etc. being 
introduced by Government. Only recently, two or three days ago, 
the President issued an Ordinance — the Defence of India Ordinance, 
which is a very far-reaching one — normally only issued in war time. 
We may not be technically at war — ^we did not declare war, although 
we have been attacked in a war-like manner and we have to defend 
ourselves and are defending — the fact of the matter is that in effect 
we are. For various reasons — ^I think good ones — we have not made 
a declaration to that effect, and it is not necessary at the present 
moment that we should do so. It does not come in our way. So, we 
do not propose to do so for the present; I do not know about the 
future. 

War brings all kinds of burdens and problems. It brings an en- 
ormous increase of expenditure in war-like activities, which concern 
many branches of Govermnent. It means a tremendous increase in 
production not only in weapons of war, not only in our procuring 
these weapons of war, in addition to our production of them, as much 
as we can, but also of various other goods, which are connected with 
war. You can say food is an essential thing, of course, and must be 
produced. That is our normal desire too — to increase the production 
of food and food articles. It becomes much stronger and more urgent 
in a crisis of this kind. Clothing, boots, and I do not know how many 
things we require, it is a long list, because, it is no longer military opera- 
tions at the front alone which matter. Each person at the front has 
to be supported by — I do not know how maiiy—dozens, hundreds 
of people behind the lines, and it is of the utmost importance that the 
apparatus of production should function rapidly arxd smoothly. We 
have production in our public sector and in the private sector. Both 
have to be co-ordinated and directed to this one urgent and vital aim, 
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viz,, to produce generally, but specially for anything required for these 
operations. 

Then the other very important aspect is prices. We should do our 
utmost to keep the prices low — not allow them to increase. That is 
no easy matter when we may have to indulge in deficit financing. We 
cannot help it. Therefore, inevitably some methods of control and 
distribution become necessary. Sometimes people argue as to the 
desirability of controls; some are for and some are against it. But we 
have passed that stage of argument in the emergency that we face. 
We have to have controls — what controls I cannot say now. We have 
to face this problem of control of important commodities. Usually 
during war many people slip into wrong paths, taking advantage of 
the crisis of the nation and leaving the path of integrity. It is parti- 
cularly necessary that wc must see to it that this does not happen, 
ill any small or big way. All these are matters which might well be 
considered by your Executive Council and suggestions as to what should 
be done made to the Government as well as to the public. I am sure 
that will help us all 

You know of certain proposals made by Government, certain 
steps taken. Some of you have just been given some prizes, and out 
of the prizes a part has been given to the National Defence Fund, 
Then, there is talk about gold being given — it is a very important one 
— and also there is some talk about some bonds being issued, for gold 
and so on and so forth. 1 should like to say, in this connection, that 
in this moment of this great burden that is carried by us, nothing has 
heartened me and delighted me more than the magnificent response 
of the nation. It is natural. But, 1 know that the representatives 
of foreign countries and people in foreign countries have been agree- 
ably surprised at the response in India. Now that is a basic thing which 
we must have — the response of the people generally. !t is not a case 
of a few rich men, or even modestly rich men, giving part of their riches, 
but the poorest are taking part in it. Every morning during the course 
of the day, I have a stream of people coming to me — little children of 
7 or 8 giving the little money they have— maybe a few rupees collected 
in the course of some months — ^the v/orkers and others. This is a 
good sign. The President every day sends me what he has collected 
— which is given to him during the course of the day — not only money 
but gold and jewellery, etc. That is happening all over India. I 
think that shows — if anybody had doubts— that basically our country 
and our people arc not only sound but full of that vital energy that a 
living nation should possess in facing a crisis. People seem to forget 
this and gel wrapped up in our petty conflicts based on religion or 
caste or language or provincialism. Suddenly, we have risen above 
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them; we are rising above them and that is the test, after all, of the 
people — whether they can rise when the demand is made to them. 
We have risen and because of that we can speak confidently of the 
future. I cannot say how long this crisis will last. What I have said 
and what I felt was that it is not a short one. No one can expect it to 
end quickly. So we have to be prepared for a long long period and it 
is a heavy time we shall all have and we shall have to work hard and with 
grim determination. But I am confident and certain in iny mind that 
however long this may last, we shall win in the end and triumph. This 
confidence has been strengthened a hundred- and thousand-fold by the 
magnificent and splendid response that has come from all the people. 
Now the question is, as it has often been said, how we can utilise this 
response and not allow it to fritter away? Also, such a response com- 
ing suddenly is one thing, but to keep the spirit and morale of the 
nation in trim for lengthy periods is a more difficult task. But 1 am 
convinced that it will be done and will happen. 

It is often asked : Why did we not prepare ourselves for the ordeal 
that we have faced? Why did we have to submit to some serious 
reverses on our frontiers? It is a legitimate question and I do not 
know if there is any adequate answer for it. But I will submit to you 
that we have a fine Army — a good Army which has done very well. 
But the fact of the matter is that we have been conditioned for long 
time past not to think of war. We may theoretically think of it, we may 
think of a slight operation here and there but not of a major war and 
all our thoughts have been directed towards building up the economy 
of the country — development, Five Year Plans, etc. We spent some 
money for our Defence Services but in terms of war that is very little 
and always we held the view that any major diversion to a possible war 
effort would have bad consequences for our Plans. We talked of 
peace everywhere and we felt that way and we felt the importance of it 
too. To us the idea of devoting all our strength and resources to a 
war effort did not appeal. Because even from the point of view of war 
that is not carried on by weapons alone, which we would buy or get 
from abroad, but it can only be carried on by the industrial strength 
of the nation — the productive capacity. So, even from tliat point of 
view, our Five Year Plans are vital whatever other consequences we 
aimed at. Therefore, we concentrated on that and hoped, possibly 
it was wishful thinking, that no war of this type would face us. 

We certainly have done a good deal in increasing our Defence pro- 
duction — ^|3roduction of weapons, etc., because you will remember that 
till we became independent all our Defence Forces were practically 
controlled and guided by Whitehali, not only that all our policies were 
laid down ill Whilehail and the officers here merely carried out 
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directions.. W,hat was more important was that the British Goveninieiit 
did not encourage the production of Defence material here. Certain 
circumstances forced them to do something during the Second World 
War when they could not get them from England. .Even then, there 
was always a reluctance to produce them he.re, and we had to rely 
on Britain, for those arms and equipment. That is how we were when 
we became independent. Ever since then we have tried to build up 
industry for the production of arms and Defence equipment, and what 
is very important is that we have built up a fairly strong Defence Science 
Organisation. There is not merely a question of producing a rifle or 
something like that; our scientists have to keep abreast of weapons 
which are much more sophisticated. We cannot produce them our- 
selves. We have to buy them. Weapons are so terribly expensive that 
it becomes exceedingly difficult for any country, even the richest country, 
to keep pace with modern developments. We do not go in for the highly 
sophisticated things like atomic weapons, nor do we want to go in for 
them. But even apart from atomic weapons, there are highly sophisti- 
cated things which are little beyond our ken; far too expensive, and 
it would absorb all our resources. However, we have built up a 
Defence Science Organisation which is doing well. But, of course, 
we cannot compare it to the highly militarised and scientifically develop- 
ed nations. They spend billions of pounds on this thing every year. 
So, we have made progress in our Defence industries and the pro- 
gress is a continuous one. Nevertheless, it is not enough to face a big 
crisis like this, and that is why what we have to do today is not only to 
increase tremendously our production of Defence requirements but 
inevitably to obtain them from other friendly countries which are pre- 
pared to give them to us, or to help us in this way on such terms as 
we can afford. What I mean is long terms of payments, etc. And, 
we shall do it of course, because, if the first need is defence it has to be 
met, however heavy the burden may be. 

It is a fact, and I can very well understand the people feeling rather 
annoyed and asking: Why has this happened ? Why we are not fully 
prepared ? That is a justifiable question, although it does not take 
all considerations into account. Such preparation would have meant 
not only a full preparation for war, but war against an apparatus 
of a government which is in this respect one of the strongest in the 
world. China has not got all the sophisticated weapons, which the 
Soviet Union or the U.S.A. has. But, it has an army which is bigger 
than, any army in the world, and it has a system of Government which 
has concentrated for the last 12 years of its existence on preparing for 
war and strengthening its country. We have a different system of 
government. We do not like the idea of always living in a war 
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atiiiospliere and preparing for it, and it is very difficult to keep up this 
war apparatus here except at the cost of everything else. It is one thing 
that when one is faced with a crisis, then the people realise it and every- 
body works for it. Apart from that, it is difficult, and I would say 
almost undesirable, to work only for war preparation. For that means 
giving up the idea of economic progress in most other directions. Well, 
it is easy to be wise after the event. But, I do not really know how we 
could have done otherwise. In minor matters— yes. But, in major 
matters, when you think of the major matters involved you have to 
think not only of crores, or hundreds of crores, but of tlioiisands of 
crores, and that is the position we have to meet. But, it is true tliod we 
have not in thinking been conditioned to war. We did not have any 
personal experience of war except perhaps a little bit in the North East 
Frontier, and it is not like countries of Europe and partly Asian coun- 
tries too, where there is hardly a family which has not lost some beloved 
ones in the course of war, and sometimes lost all, which has trained 
them and conditioned them. We talk of peace in India, and we not 
merely talk about it but feel it. Yet, there is something superficial 
about our talking, because we do not know what wvar is. We are 
more peaceful perhaps than most others. But, we have never known 
the horrors of war and especially the horrors of a coming war — a nuclear 
war. We usually sign protests against war and for peace and against 
nuclear warfiire. And now we are suddenly thrown into this cauldron. 
I do not mean to say that we are going to have a nuclear war. 1 think 
not. Anyhow, the country which has invaded us does not possess 
nuclear weapons and even if it did have any explosives, it makes little 
difference. It takes many long years to develop a thing like that even 
after some experimental tests have been made. But whatever that may 
be in so-called conventional fomis, we have to face the horrors of war. 
It is confined to our frontiers and many people have suffered from it, 
many of our valiant people have died. 

I find that very exaggerated rumours are spread about the number 
of casualties. Now, my difficulty is that we do not exactly know — 
we can put limits to it — ^but we do not exactly know; reports have not 
come; reports have come of casualties here and there, 20 persons died, 
10, 15, 30, 50; but no consolidated report of one or two major actions, 
and people talk in terms of thousands. I cannot say anything definite. 
But, 1 can tell you that of all the people engaged, even giving the widest 
latitude to one's thought, the casualties on our side could not be more 
than 2,000 or 2,500 up till now. Because, many people who were miss- 
ing are coming back; they have been dispersed; they are gradually 
trekking back. But even 2,000 is a large number and that is for the 
first few days. A little more may have fallen. It is said that our 
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brave people will have to face this onslaught of a nitliless enemy. 
So, we have to do our best in the circumstances and the first thing we 
have achieved is the tremendous response all over the country, and the 
morale of the country. The other things are, which I have hinted at, 
preparing ourselves rapidly, like processes of Government and other 
processes, to strengthen ourselves for fighting purposes, to strengthen 
oiir economy, to keep prices down so that we prevent profiteering. 
Profiteering is always bad; it is doubly bad when the crisis of a nation 
takes a. toll of the lives of our brave men. 

We must increase our production. I have received numerous 
messages from industrial undertakings — ^Defence and others — giving 
their assurance that they will work their hardest and that there would 
be no strikes, etc. That is good. But in accepting their assurance 
we have to be sure of one thing that we do not exploit that assurance or 
do not allow others to exploit it. That is important. It would be 
grossly unfair that we allow that exploitation of our workers in the name 
of national emergency and allow others to profit by that exploitation. 

I can tell you that in the Defence industries we are working round the 
clock, no days excepted and no nights excepted, and we have already 
increased our production — forget the exact figure, by four or five 
times. It has increased so rapidly. These are all hopeful signs. 
But we have to tighten ourselves up, and be prepared for a long-term 
trial and testing. In a sense, although it is a terrible thing to contem- 
plate, it has its good points also. It brings us together. It strengthens 
our nation. We are apt to become too soft, all of us, whether we are 
politicians or business men. We forget the things that make a nation 
great, and lose ourselves in petty activities and conflicts. 

.■!: * * * 

I have not talked to you very much about this Institute of Public 
Administration except to suggest, which I do again, that I would like 
you to think about these problems that are affecting our country and 
make suggestions, both governmental and private, affecting our eco- 
nomy and our procedures of Government. It can hardly tell us how to 
conduct a war. I don’t ask you to do that. But you ought to be able 
to tell us how to deal with our economy and procedures of Government 
especially. 

Now to revert to other matters, there is our Five Year Plan which 
we consider very important. It would be a pity if we had to put an end 
to that Plan, because putting an end to it means weakening ourselves 
for the future. Even from the limited point of view of the present 
crisis, we cannot put an end to it. Of course, it will have to be adapted 
— maybe some matters which are not of the first importance may be 
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given up, but by and large in regard to all the important matters in the 
Five Year Plan we should go ahead. After all, the expenditure iiivolv" 
ed, the burden of national defence and the like matters, is far greater 
than the whole Five Year Plan put together. As I said, we may have 
to adapt it, and change it here and there, but basically we hope to con- 
tinue it. Take another aspect of it — the Panchayati Raj, which must 
continue. These are strengthening elements not weakening things, even 
though we have to spend some money. FTere may I take a suggestion or 
rather approve of a suggestion already made in your Journai, An awful 
name has been given to the Panchayati Raj institutions, viz., “Democra- 
tic Decentralisation”. But I find a much better name in an article by 
Dr. Appleby in your Journal — “Decentralised Democracy”. It is 
just the reverse and is much better instead of using Democratic De- 
centralisation. It sounds better and it lays stress on democracy. 
That is the basic thing. You decentralise it. Not decentralisation 
at the end and Democracy a kind of offshoot of it. So I hope you 
will encourage the use of that expression. I think Prof. Menon 
himself is responsible for it somewhere. Because I do hope that in 
our other troubles, such as the burdens that we carry, we will not 
forget the basic thing, that is, our Five Year Plan, and more especially 
things that go to make our nation strong. And what would be dan- 
gerous in such crisis is for democracy itself becoming a victim. We 
should take care of it because we attach value to that not only normally 
but even in crisis. But democracy must be made to function in an 
effective and speedy way and not in the slow-moving methods to which 
we are normally accustomed. 

I am very grateful to you for the speedy and efficient way you have 
conducted your proceedings. I have taken more time than all of you 
put together and you will notice that. But I thought I might put to 
you what I had in my mind to ask for consideration. 

Thank you. 


DEMOCRATIC DECENTRALISATION: 

THE IDEA, THE IMAGE, AND THE REALITY"- 


Iqbal Narain 


^HE political scene in resurgent Afro-Asian coiuitries presents 
a paradox. Two trends, seemingly opposed to each other, 
appear to be operating simultaneoiisly — one is the trend of replacement 
of democratic structures by dictatorial regimes, militarist or otherwise ; 
and the other of experiments^ to provide firm and deep roots to demo- 
cracy in the Asian soil and broadbase the democratic structure so as 
to make the common man a real partner in the conduct of liis own 
civic and political affairs. The latter may well be called attempts at 
grass roots democracy. The situation becomes all the more intriguing 
when some of the non-democratic regimes appear experimenting with 
grass roots democracy, in all earnestness. The experiment of basic 
democracy in Pakistan and attempts at establishing Panchayats with a 
view to providing a democratic base to the government in Nepal are 
illustrations in point. 

The question may be asked: In what does the essence of grass 
roots democracy consist ? Grass roots democracy stands for a political 
striictiue in which democracy is not merely confined to the national 
and regional levels but is also extended to local levels in a real and large 
measure. It is thus a medium of people’s participation,^ which is not 
remote, and intermittent, and is not limited to electing representatives 
for a rather distant government — say, national or regional once in two, 
three or five years, but is based on their participation in the day-to-day 
conduct of public affairs of their own local area, village or town, as the 
case may be. Grass roots democracy is thus essentially decentralised 
democracy in which the management of public affitirs does not begin 
and end at the top but operates through a wide network of people’s 
participating units in the local area which form more or less a miniature 
government in themselves and are thus real centres of power and, 

'“‘This is an abridged version of the essay which won the first prize in thel.T.P.A. 
Essay Competition, 1962. 

1. It may be worthwhile to point out that while referring to these attempts at grass 
root'! democracy the word experiment has been deliberately used because one cannot be too 
sure of their efficacy as yet and one should, therefore, follow up the results with an open 
mind so that one may hope to improve upon them in the light of actual experience and 
through the rational process of trial, error and correction. 

2. According to Webster’s New Twentieth Century Dictionary of English Language, 
Ind. edition, unabridged, 1960, p. 795, gravA’ rpotis means originating among or carded on 
by the common people, as a grass roots political movement— -colloq. 
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llierefore, of democratic thought and action. In brief, grass roots 
democracy is not just a window-dressing but an effort at sowing the 
democratic seed deep into the soil of a country. 

THE IDEA 


Some Basic Distinctions 

The idea of decentralisation is in a way inherent in the democratic 
idea! in its application to political organisation. Democracy as a 
form of political organisation is an attempt at right ordering of people’s 
partnership not merely in the sovereign power of the State but also in 
the day-to-day conduct of government. Though democracy as a form 
of political organisation has been differently described by political 
thinkers, yet the idea of maximum participation by the people is the 
common factor in their analysis. Thus, according to Mill, “the only 
government which can fully satisfy all the exigencies of the social state 
is one in which the whole people participate.”^ People’s participa- 
tion forms the heart of democracy. The larger and. more continuous 
and the more active, constructive and closer (qualitatively speaking) 
is the people’s participation in the operation of their own government 
in a country, the nearer is it to democracy as a political ideal. Demo- 
cratic decentralisation is one of the media of people’s participation. 
It aims at associating people with the work of government to the 
maximum possible extent and in a living manner. 

It might be asked : when the idea of decentralisation is inherent 
in the democratic principle, why should the adjective ‘democratic’ 
be prefixed to it ? The prefix is not superfluous. It emphasises the 
purpo.se of decentralisation which is to provide a larger, greater and 
closer association of the people with the work of their own government. 

The adjective democratic also distinguishes democratic decen- 
tralisation from administrative decentralisation. Administrative 
decentralisation originates in a quest for efficiency in terms of initiative, 
performance and speed of administrative personnel, particularly at the 
lower operative levels, while democratic decentralisation has its roots 
in the desire to associate more and more people with the work of 
government at all levels, national, regional and, more particularly, 
local. Administrative decentralisation implies the right to the free- 
dom of implementing a project which includes the necessary right to 
do o,.ssociated planning from the operative standpoint. Democratic 


3. Quoted in Masters of Political Titoug'ht, edited by Lane W. Lancaster, Vol. Ill 
(George H. Harrap & Co. Ltd., I^ndon, 1959), p.l41. 
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decentralisation, however, implies people's right to iniiiate tlieir own 
projects for local well-being and the power to execute and operate 
them ill an autonomous manner. It is thus wider than administrative 
decentralisation and the vital point of difference between the two lies 
ill their purposiveness, the former laying stress on people’s participa- 
tion and the latter on efficiency.^ 


Again, the idea of democratic decentralisation is not to be 
confused with delegation or deconcentration. ^ It is worth noting 
that even in some of the official publications this confusion appears to 
prevail,® Even if some of the advantages between delegation or de- 
concentration and democratic decentralisation may be common, the 
two terms cannot be treated as synonymous. Delegation or decen- 
tralisation consists in the grant of authority from a superior to subordi- 
nate authority, to be enjoyed by him not in his own right but as a derived 
concession and that also to be exercised at the pleasure of the superior. 
Thus, in the case of delegation, as observed byPoiilMeyr, “the central 
administration reserves its authority to issue directions and to reverse 
decision .. .the centralised organisation is integrated, i.e., it is built 
up ill the form of a compact system of superior and subordinate units. 
Democratic decentralisation, on the other hand, is just an extension 
of the democratic principle — extension of people’s right to manage 
their own affairs in a local area without any undue interference from 
regional or national authorities. Thus, while democratic decentralisa- 
tion embodies a right, delegation is at best a concession. Democratic 


4. Montague Harris has made a meaningful observation in this regard: “A distinc- 
tion must be drawn between the terms local self-government and local self-administra- 
tion. ...Dr. Goetz’s thesis that self-government implies merelj^ a form of communal ad- 
ministration — in otlter words, self-government is something less than self-administration. To 
the present writer the case is precisely the contrary. Local self-administration exists where- 
ever there is local self-government, but it may also exist where a local authority merely 
carries out the orders of a higher authority, more or less in its own way. Dr. Goetz, like 
most Germans, is unable to realise that local self-government implies governmer.t by llie 
people themselves, through freely elected representatives. He goes so far as to say that, 
while it is neces.sary for local self-govermnent that the power to frame a policy should rest 
in some organ, it is immaterial what form this policy-framing organ lakes. The power 
may be vested in the individual. This is the German view and has, ever since Steins re- 
forms were abrogated, been the German practice. It is not the view of any one wlio looks 
upon self-government as government of the people, for the people and by the people.” 
G. Montague Harris, Comparative Local Government (Mutchinson University Library, 
London, 1948), p.9, 

5. The essence of deconcentration which is not different from that of delegation has 
been expressed by Leonard D, White in these words, “it is a term generally used to denote 
mere delegation to a subordinate officer of capacity of acting in the name of the superior 
without a transfer of authority from him”. Leonard D. White, Encyclopaedia of Social 
Sciences, Nq\. V (Macmillan Co., New York, 1954), p., 43. 

6. Seminar on Public Administration in Panchayati Raj, at Savoy Hotel, Mussoorie, 
April 9 to 13, 1962-~Agenda Papers (Ministry of Community Dcvelopjnent asid Co-opera- 
tion, Central Institute of Community Development, Government of India, Mussoorie), 
p. 1. (Here the two terms are treated as synonymous.) 

7. Poul Meyr, Administrative Organisation (Stevans & Soiis Ltd., London, 
1957), p. 57. 
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decentralisation is a matter of principle, and stands for enjoyment of 
original power by the people, while administrati'/e delegation or decoii- 
ceiitratioii is the outcome of administrative e^Lpediency® and is the 
exercise of derived power by a subordinate audiority. 

The term democratic decentralisation should also be distinguished 
from democratic centralism which is the basic organisational principle 
of governmental and party structure in Soviet R iissia and China. The 
concept of democratic centralism, w'hich at its face appears paradoxi- 
cal, governs the inner organisational relationship betw'een the people 
and the leaders in the party or the government, as the case may be, as 
also between the different tiers of the pyramidal structure of the party 
and the government. Thus, it has two aspects, first the intra-party 
or intra-go vernmental aspect, depending whether the principle is being 
applied to the party or the government, and secondly, the intra-hierar- 
chical aspect. 

In its first aspect, the concept seeks to combine democracy (mass 
participation and approval) with centralism (centralised leadership). 
The principle of democracy, at least in strict theory, is supposed to 
prevail in so far as broad policy decisions and the election of the leader 
in the party or the government is concerned. Thus the party line or 
the government line is determined with the express approval of the 
people who decide by ‘majority vote’ what their party or government 
is to do. The principle of democracy further obtains in so far as 
people are free to choose their leaders who are^ to be entrusted with 
the enforcement of the party or government lir e, as the case may be. 
The leaders thus elected are also to be responsible to the electors for the 
proper use of their authority and have to report to them and may be 
subjected to criticism by them, when the electors meet again to choose 
their leaders and decide upon broad policy issues. This much about 
the democratic content of the term democrati<; centralism. 

Now to turn to centralism. Once the peo]>ie have determined the 
programme in broad outlines and chosen their leaders, their freedom 
ends. The elected leaders at the top decide about execution of the 
policy and issue orders for the same. Now there can be no opposition, 
no factions, no criticism, no ifs and huts, no sabotage by the people. 
For, in strict theory at least, they can neither go back on the programme 
that has been decided with their approval nor can they disown the 
representatives they themselves have chosen. Thus, democratic 

8. That delegation in its essence is a measure of expediency rather tlian right is well 
brought out by Mary Follet’s observation in The Illusion of Final Authorhy; (“Delegated 
authority assumes that your chief executive has the right to all the authority; but that it is 
useful to delegate some of it.”— Quoted by Albert Lepawshy in Admumtration—Art and 
Science of Organisation and Management (Alfred A. Knopp, New York, 1 952), p. 326. 
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centralism in its intra-party or intra-governmental aspect means people’s 
participation in decisions about the formulation of broad principles 
of work programmes and elections of leaders in party or government, 
as the case may be, and authoritarianism or complete subordination 
of the rank and file to the leaders in power, as far as the execution of 
the programme is concerned. 

As far as the intra-hierarchical aspect is concerned, democratic 
centralism implies that there would obtain the relationship of a sub- 
ordinate and the superior between the various tiers that constitute the 
party or the governmental structure, the lower tier being subordinate 
to the higher, though still enjoying freedom within its own sphere. 
Here the principle serves as an instrument for bringing about a balance 
between the needs of national unity and local autonomy, the former 
being secured through the principle ofcentralism and the latter through 
the principle of democracy. 

The essence of democratic centralism in its two foregoing aspects 
has been well brought out by the Sixth Congress of the Bolshevik Party 
held in 1917 in these words: 

(/) that all directing parties from top to bottom shall, be elected; 

(//) that party bodies shall give periodical accounts of their activity 
to the party organisation; 

(iii) that there shall be strict party discipline and the subordina' 

tion of the minority to the majority; and 

(iv) that all decisions of higher bodies shall be absolutely binding 

on lower bodies and on all party members.® 

The points of difference between democratic decentralisation 
and democratic centralism can now be enumerated. First, democratic 
decentralisation is centrifugal while democratic centralism is centripetal. 
Under the former, there is the transfer of power from top to lower 
levels, while under the latter there is transfer of authority (to the extent 
of complete surrender and concentration) to the top levels from the 
popular levels which form the base of the pyramidal structure. Se- 
condly, the democratic principle finds a wider application in the concept 
of democratic decentralisation than in the idea of democratic centra- 
lism. Thirdly, under democratic decentralisation the underlying idea 
is to widen the area of democracy which may exist at the top by grant- 
ing both authority and autonomy to people at lower levels. Here 
the attempt is to create democracies within the broad circle of demo- 
cracy. The idea inherent in democratic centralism, however, is to 


9. Harper and Thomson, The Government of Soviet Union, (.D, Van. Nostrand 
Co., Inc., London, 1952), p. 17. 
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provide a democratic base to the guided autocratic top. To sum up, 
under democratic decentralisation the emphasis is on the people’s 
participation and autonomy, while in democratic centralism the stress 
is both on people’s participation and authoritarianism, more on the 
latter than on the former. If the end of the former is limitation, if 
not abnegation, of top level authority (as far as possible), that of the 
latter is its preservation and continuous assertion. 

Characteristics of Democratic Decentralisation 

It has been seen so far what democratic decentralisation is not. 
Let us now see what it is. The words, 'democratic’ and ‘decent- 
ralisation’ form the key to the understanding of the synthetic com- 
pound expression democratic decentralisation. The word ‘demo- 
cratic’ explains at once the nature and purpose of the concept as 
also its basic postulates in its institutional aspect. The word 
‘decentralisation’ is essentially indicative of the method to realise 
the end as contained in the word ‘democratic’. By itself, thus, 
the word decentralisation hardly has a democratic content and, 
as Montague Harris has pointed out, “decentralisation also 
means what deconcentration signifies, in spite of the fact that 
according to French usage, the former stands for local self-govern- 
ment and the latter for local State governments.”^ It is thus only 
the prefix democratic that enriches the content of decentralisation. 
The latter when read with the former stands for transfer^ ^ of authority 
and grant of autonomy from top levels to the people at the lower 
levels in a three-dimensional manner: 

(/) taking of decisions about the programme and policy in a wide 
and duly specified area of activity — a function which is 
essentially political; 

(j/) controlling and managing of material resources needed to 
cope with the responsibilities thus devolved — a function 
essentially financial; and 

{Hi) supervising, guiding and conducting the actual operation, a 
function essentially administrative — all these without undue 


10. Montague Harris, op. cit. 

_ H . Pout Meyf (op. cit., p. 57) has used the word ‘cession’ iitstead of transfer which 
implies total and complete absence of control from top, while decentralisation in constitu- 
tional practice implies not so much absence of control but absence of undue control or inter- 
ference on the one hand and the restriction of control to the minimum on the otlier. It 
is for ti-iis reason that the word ‘transfer’ is preferable, more so because it also covers the 
idea of downward flow of authority and autonomy from top to bottom levels, as indicated 
by the etymology of the word ‘decentralisation’, 

cf. Leonard D. White; “the process of decentralisation denotes the transference of au- 
thority, legislative, judicial or administrative from a higher level of government to lower.” 
Encyciopaadki of Social Sciences, Voi V 0’he MacMillan Co., New York, 1954), 
p. 43. 
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interference from the top levels. 

To sum up, democratic decentralisation as a political concept 
aims at widening the area of people’s participation, authority and 
autonomy through dispersion or devolution of powers to people’s 
representative organisations from the top levels to the lowest levels 
ill all the triple dimensions of ‘political decision-making, financial 
control and administrative management’ with least interference and 
control from higher levels. 

Ingredients of the Concept 

The foregoing analysis will bring home the following ingredients 
of the concept of democratic decentralisation. 

First, as the word democratic indicates, the object as' postulated 
here implies a larger and closer association of the people with their 
own government. 

Secondly, with a view to pursuing this end, as the word decen- 
tralisation implies, there will be devolution or dispersion of authority 
from the higher levels of the government to the lower levels. Thus, 
the process of democratic decentralisation is vertical ^ rather than 
horizontal. 

Thirdly, this dispersion of authority assumes the form of auto- 
nomy to the people at lower levels to take political decisions with 
regard to policy formulation and work programme, to devise ways 
and means to execute it, to manage and control the finances required 
for it and ultimately to guide and control its administration. 

Fourthly, the authority thus decentralised should be managed 
by the people directly or indirectly through their representatives and 
thus the institutional macliinery of democratic decentralisation should 
necessarily be elective; otherwise, it may be a case of decentralisation 
but not of democratic decentralisation. 

Fifthly, it will further be in keeping with the spirit of democratic 
decentralisation that the conciliar principle should inform its insti- 
tutional form as much as possible. The decentralised authority should 
vest in a committee and not become the monopoly of an individual, 
v/hich would be the negation of the ideal of democratic decentralisa- 
tion. Not merely this. The monopoly of power, whether in the 
council or the committee, by a dominant group has also to be equally 
guarded against. Otherwise, social harmony will receive a sliock, 

12. cf. Poui Meyr; “Self Government in the administrative sense of the term is a 
manifcslation of democratic decentralisation viewed vertically. It occurs cither isi the form 
of administrative competence moved from the centre to local agency or in tlie form of agen- 
cies wliose activities are limited to certain areas of the State.” (op, at., p. 241.) 
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forces of disiiitegratioii will gain strength and the democratic ideal 
will be compromised, because the minority will be ignored, if not sup™ 
pressed altogether. 

Lastly, the concept of democratic decentralisation as a political 
doctrine certainly limits, if it does not deny altogether, interference and 
control from above. In principle, it may be argued that it implies 
absence of control from above. This, however, is an extreme and 
purely theoretical view. From the practical standpoint there is no 
alternative to the view of Montague Harris that as far as the relation 
of local bodies to central government is concerned “complete inde- 
pendence is never accepted but as extensive a freedom as is compatible 
with a due subjection to central government.’'^® It is equally true, 
however, that undue, unwarranted and excessive control and inter- 
ference from higher levels w'ould strike at the very roots of the concept 
of democratic decentralisation. 

Democratic Decentralisation and Local Self-Government 

Having analysed the idea of democratic decentralisation and also 
having studied its ingredients, it may now be asked: How does this 
concept stand in relation to the idea of local self-government? Is it 
a case of old wine in a new bottle bearing a different lable or a case of 
fresh wine in a new bottle with an entirely new lable? It may sound 
paradoxical if one answers that it is neither, or that it is both. What 
is meant thereby is that the two terms are not identical, though at the 
same time they are also not vitally different from each other. Both aim 
at greater participation by the people and more autonomy to them in 
the management of their affairs. Both of them incidentally limit the 
control from above. 

What are the points of differences? It can be said that demo- 
cratic decentralisation is a political ideal and local self-government is 
its institutional form. There is also a difference of emphasis between 
the two, the former laying greater stress than the latter, in positive 
terms, on more or less complete autonomy at the bottom and, in nega- 
tive terms, on no or limited exercise of control from above. On the 
other hand, democratic decentralisation is in fact a plea to further 
democratise local self-government to enable it to enjoy more authority, 
shoulder greater responsibility, take more initiative, and experience 
greater autonomy in the management of the affairs of the local area 
than what the local self-government institutions have been doing so 
far. 


13. Montague Harris, op, cit., p. 10. 
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THE IMAGE 

It is worthwhile to turn no¥/ to the Balvantray Mehta Report and 
find out how far the image of democratic deceotraiisation presented 
by it can be said to square with the idea set forth above. It may be 
observed at the outset that the Balvantray Mehta Report is at once an 
essay on the science and art of democratic decentralisation, dealing 
both with its theory and practice, with its basic postulates and insti- 
tutional premises. 

A Corrective Measure , , 

The Report has suggested the scheme of democratic decentralisa- 
tion as a remedial measure to the failure ofthe community development 
movement to evoke people’s initiative and mobilise their voluntary and 
spontaneous participation. As a preface to the scheme of democratic 
decentralisation, the authors of the Report have observed: “Admitted- 
ly, one of the least successful aspects of the Community Development 
and National Extension Service work is its attempt to evoke popular 
initiative.” Visualising the remedy, the authors continue: 

“So long as we do not discover or create a representative and 
democratic institution which will supply the ‘local interest, 
supervision and care necessary to ensure that expenditure 
of money upon local objects conforms with the needs and 
wishes of the locality’"*' invest it with adequate power and 
assign, to it appropriate finances, we will never be able to 
evoke local interest and excite local initiative in the field of 
development.”^® 

The Report, however, was not breaking an altogether new 
ground. It was the culmination of a thought process which was 
already afoot. As the Report itself pointed out, “The proposals of 
the Planning Commission for the Second Five Year Plan, as accepted 
by the Parliament, stress the need for creating within the district a well 
organised democratic structure of administration in which the village 
Paiichayats will be organically linked with popular organisation at a 
higher level. ® Still the importance of the Report lies in its emphasis 
Oil the need of democratic decentralisation and in linking it with the 
community development movement as a corrective measure. 


14. Report of the I'eam for the Study of Community Development Projects and 
National Extension Service, V. I. (Copnmittee on Plan Projects, New Delhi, November 
1957), p. 5 (lienceforth referred to as ‘the Report’): 

* Words borrowed from the Report of the Bengal Administrative Enquiry Committee 
(1944-B45). 

15. ibid. 

16. ibid. 
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The Concept 

The concept of democratic decentralisation as developed in the 
report has an essentially rural context. The reason for this is obvious. 
The objective before the Balvantray Mehta Committee was primarily 
to study community development project and national extension ser- 
vice programme which was being tried in the rural areas. They, there- 
fore, thought of democratic decentralisation not as an independent 
ideal but as an operative principle of the programme of Community 
Development and National Extension Service. 

The authors of the Report have taken pains to emphasise that 
decentralisation should not be confused with delegation which “does 
not divest the government of the ultimate responsibility for the actions 
of the authority to whom power is delegated; this authority is under 
the control of the Government and is in every way subordinate to it.”^ ^ 
“Decentralisation, on the other hand, is a process whereby the govern- 
ment divests itself completely of certain duties and responsibilities and 
devolves them on to some other authority.”^® The authors of the 
Report have not been merely content with distinguishing decentralisa- 
tion from delegation; they have also developed the concept in 
positive terms in the words: 

. . a single representative and vigorous democratic institution 
to take charge of all aspects of development work in the 
rural areas. Such a body, if created, has to be statutory, 
elective, comprehensive in its duties and functions, equip- 
ped with necessary executive machinery and in possession of 
adequate resources. It must not be cramped by too much 
control by the government or government agencies. ... It 
must . . . receive guidance which will help it to avoid making 
mistakes. In the ultimate it must be an instrument of 
expression of the local people’s will in regard to local 
development.”^® 

The Rationale 

The Report had also built up a cogent rationale for democratic 
decentralisation. According to'the authors of the Report, the initiative 
on the part of and participation by the community is basic to com- 
munity development. This presupposes that the community should 
understand its problems and realise its responsibilities. Further, with 
a view to instilling a sense of responsibility, the community should be 


17. ibid., p. 7. 

18. ibid. 

19. ibid., p. 6. 
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invested with powers to be exercised through its chosen representatives 
and maintain “a constant and intelligent vigilance on local 
administration.” “ ° 

Fears and Doubts . 

The authors of the Report were not oblivious of the pitfalls 
ahead. They refer to the fear that there may come about a “fall in 
efliciency”. “ ^ They, however, felt that inefficiency is due to institutional 
defects and can, therefore, be remedied. Another fear they have 
expressed is that democratic decentralisation may lead to corruption. 
The aiithors of the Report have offered a detailed and critical analysis 
of the ‘more complex’ phenomenon of corruption: 

“Its causes are numerous: there is the ignorance of people 
which drives them through the fear of the machinery to pay its 
minions ; there is the dilution of responsibility through various 
stages of delegation of powers unassociated with local 
opinion and there is the constant possibility of the emergence 
of privileged groups; power tends to concentrate in a few 
hands and remain there.” 

These,' according to them, “can be eliminated only by constant 
and intelligent vigilance on the part of the citizens. This ... is possible 
only if the electorate know^s at least by name the persons in whose 
hand they have placed power.” 

They also recognised the possibility that factions and feuds might 
get accentuated in the wake of elections. They were of the opinion 
that unanimity, if spontaneous and real, could be a possible safeguard 
against this tendency. ^ ^ The authors of the Report also referred to the 
fear “that a block area may not be able to find competent persons in 
adequate numbers to function as chairman and members of this block 
authority.”^® They, how^cver, summarily dismissed this fear in rather 
strong words: 

“We do not share these fears; the country has found competent 
persons to take charge of its affairs at other levels; the 


20. ibid., p. 23. 

21. ihlcl., p. 8. “The lack of efficiency of many of our present rural, seif-goveniing 
bodie.s lias been due to too large a jurisdiction, too few powers and too scanty finances 
accompanied by an absence of close relationship with the village Panchayats and wise gui- 
dance by Government or political parties. Nor have any efforts been made either by tlie 
Government or public or political organisations to impart any training in administrative 
matters to persons elected to such bodies.” 

22. ibid. 

23. ibid. 

24. ibid. 

25. ibid. 

26. ibid. 
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needs and circumstances of the block level body will discover 
adequate personnel within its area,”^'^ 

It is obvious, thus, that the Balvantray Mehta Study Team opted 
for democratic decentralisation in full knowledge of the possible 
pitfalls which they thought would be got over gradually as a result 
of the democratic process itself. . 

■THE INSTITUTIONAL framework: 

A BLUE PRINT FOR RANCH AY ATT R A3 . 

The Report did not merely embody the quintessence of the idea 
of democratic decentralisation, but also offered a blue print for Pan- 
chayati Raj which was to serve as the institutional framework of de- 
mocratic decentralisation in rural India subsequently. They suggested 
a three-tier scheme with Panchayats as the base, Panchayat Samitis 
as the intermediate tier, and Zila Parishads at the apex. 

(i) The Panchayat 

The Panchayat should be a directly elected institution with pro- 
vision for the co-optation of two women members and one member 
each from the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. The Panchayats 
would have twofold functions — one pertaining to civic amenities and 
the other relating to development.^^ Under the first head their com- 
pulsory functions would be “(0 provision of water supply for domestic 
use, (fi) sanitation, {in) maintenance of public streets, drains, tanks, 
etc., (fv) lighting of the village streets, (v) land management, (v/) 
maintenance of records relating to cattle, {vii) relief of distress, {viii) 
maintenance of Panchayat roads, culverts, bridges, drains, etc., {ix) 
supervision of primary schools, (a) welfare of backward classes, and 
{xi) collection and maintenance of statistics”.^® About the second, 
the Report says: “In addition, it will act as the agent of Panchayat 
Samiti in executing any schemes of development or other activities.”®® 
The Report also dealt with the problem of the resources of the 
village Panchayats which “are necessarily inelastic and every effort 
should be made to assist them to add to them.”® ^ Besides serving as 
agency for the collection of land revenue®^ on commission basis and 

27. ibid. 

28. It is worthwliile to point out that the authors of the Report did not make a distinc- 
tion between civic amenities and development functions. According to them ‘development 
work’ includes: “agriculture, animal husbandry, co-operation, minor irrigation works, 
village industries, primary education, local communications, sanitation, health and medi- 
cal relief, local amenities and similar subjects” UbicL, p. 7). 

29. ibid., 

30. ibid. 

SI. ibid., p. 16. 

32. ibid. 
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being eiiliiled lo receive from the Panchayat Samili ‘a sialuiorily pres- 
cribetl share of the net land revenue,’® ® (up to3/4th of loial real isai ion), 
ihcir main resources should include: (a) properly or house lax. {b) 
tax Oil markets, bazaars, haats, etc., (c) tax on carriages, carts, bicycles, 
rickhimws, boats and pack animals, (d) octroi or tenninni tax, (c) 
conservaiicy lax, (/} water rate, (g) lighting rale, ih) incoriio fVoiii 
cattle ponds, (/) fees to be charged for registration of animals sold 
within tiie local area, for the use of sarai, slaughter house, etc., and 
,(/) grants from the Panchayat Samiti.®^ As a safeguard against the 
evasion, of taxes, the Report suggested, “a person who has not paid liis 
taxes in the penultimate year should be debarred from exercising his 
franchise in the next Panchayat election and a Panchayat member 
should automatically cease to be such, if liis tax is in arrears for more 
than six months.”®® 

(ii) The Panchayat Samiti 

The Report suggested that the Panchayat Samiti which 
would form the most important unit in the three-tier scheme should 
have a jurisdiction co-extensive with a development block.®® Its 
members should be indirectly elected by the village Panchayats®'^ to- 
gether with two women members and one member each from Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes (in case their population exceeds 5% of 
the total population) as co-opted members. Besides, “number of seats 
equal to 10% of the number of elected seats be filled by representatives 
of directors of co-operatives functioning within the block”®® either 
by co-option or by election. The Panchayat Samiti would be the 
primary unit to deal with ‘development’ activities, as the Panchayats 
would be too small to form a viable unit for the purpose.®® It should 
also act as an agent of the State Government to execute special schemes 
of development entrusted to it. 

The authors of the Report strongly urged “that except where the 


33. ibid. 

34. ibid. 

35. ibid.,Xi- 17. 

36. The Report considered other alternatives as well, such as tehsil or taluka, the 
sub-division or the district; yet the block was preferred because (1) it “offers an area large 
enough for functions which the village Panchayat cannot perforrn and yet small enough to 
attract the interest and service of the residents.”.; (ibid., p. 9) and (2) “Some of the blocks 
arc already functioning as the developinenUl units and have been equipped for this pur- 
pose with adequate personnel in diffaent fields” p. 9). 

57. According to the Repoit, indirect elections did not necessarily mean that Sar“ 
panchas should automatically become the members of the Panchayat Samitis. “The 
Panchayats within the block area can be grouped together in convenient units which can be 
Gram Sewaks’ circles and the Panchas of all the Panchayats in each of these units shall 
elect from amongst themselves a person or persons to he a member or members of the 
Panchavat Samiti.” 

38. p. 10. 

39. p. 8. 
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Panduiyai Sainili is not in a position to runction in any particular 
malter. the State Government should not undertake any . . . devciop- 
merrml funciions in the block area”.^*’ To enable the Panchayat 
Samiti to act effectively as an instrument for development activities, 
its life should be live years, coming into being some time in the third 
year of the Five Year Plan period. “The Samili. once elected, will 
he able to see to the execution of the second half of the Five Year Plasi 
drawn up by its predecessor, draw up its own plan for the next period 
and shoLilder the responsibility of seeing it through tlic first half of the, 
period’’.^ * Besides, it would have a supervisory role to play in relation 
to Panchayais, entrusting to them development activities and approving 
their budgets, thereby safeguarding against the overlapping in the dis- 
tribution of resources between the Fanchayats and Panchayat Samitis, 
the resources of the latter beinc ; ( 1 ) percentage of land revenue collect- 
ed within the block, (2) cess on land revenue, etc., (3) lax on profes- 
sions, etc., (4) surcharge of duty on transfer of immovabie property, 
(5) rent and profit accruing from property, (6) net proceeds of tolls 
and leases, (7) pilgrim tax. tax on entertainment, primary education 
cess, proceeds from lairs and markets, (8) share of motor vehicle tax, 
t9) voluntary public contribution, and (10) grants made by the govern- 
ment. The income from their own resources of the Panchayat Samitis 
could be further augmented by adequate graiits-in-aid from the State 
Government “conditionally or unconditionally or on a matching basis 
with due regard to economically backward area.”^-^ The authors of 
the Report particularly emphasised “all Central and State funds spent 
in a block area should invariably be assigned to the Panchayat Samiti 
to be spent by it directly or indirectly excepting when the Samiti re- 
commends direct assistance to an institution/’'^® The Panchayat 
Samiti should have an elected chairman, though “during the first two 
years after its creation . . . may have the sub-divisional officer, Prant 
Officer or Revenue Divisional Officer as the Chairman.” 

The Zila Parishad 

The third tier of the scheme is the Zila Parishad which was 
suggested with a view to ensuring necessary co-ordinatioji between 
the Panchayat Samitis in the district. They suggested that it should 
consist of the Presidents of the Samitis, M.L.As. and M.Ps, repre- 
senting the area and the district level officers. The Collector should 
act as its Chaiimaii and one of his officers should be its Secretary. 


40. ibid., p. 11. 

41. ibid. 

42. ibid., p. 13. 

43. ibid. 

44. ibid., p. 15. 
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Some of the more important functions of the Parishad will be; (?) 
examination and approval, of the budgets of the Panchayat Samitis, 
(i7) distribution of funds between the various blocks where allotment 
has been made for the district as a whole, (/?7) co-ordination and con- 
solidation of block plans, (/v) channelising ' the demands of the 
Panchayat Samitis for funds for special purposes to the Govemmeitt, 
and (v) general supervision of the activities of Panchayat Samitis.^® 

Control and Guidance 

The authors of the Report also realised that the control of the 
State cannot be done away with altogether.^® The emphasis of the 
Report v/as, however, more on guidance than on interference. To 
quote the Report: “The Panchayat Samiti will need guidance in 
technical as well as administrative matters; but this guidance should, 
under no circumstances, result in excessive regulation or control; nor 
should such guidance or advice be considered as interference. With 
this object we suggest that the technical officers of the Panchayat Samiti 
should be under the technical control of the corresponding district 
level officers but under the administrative and operational control of 
the chief administrative officer.”^ The Report thus pleaded for 
limited State control and a diarchicai system of supervision and 
control. 

The foregoing resume would show that the image of democratic 
decentralisation as offered by the Balvantray Mehta Report squares 
well with the idea given above. The Report also developed an insti- 
tutional framework in the form of the three-tier scheme with a view to 
capturing ‘the image’ in a living form. This became the blue print 
for Panchayati Raj in almost all the States, except Gujarat and Maha- 
rashtra where they were guided by the image drawn by their own 
Reports on democratic decentralisation. 

THE REALITY 

The question now is: ‘Does the reality bear out the image?’ 
It is not possible at this stage to say decisively that the Panchayati 
Raj bears out the image in which it was conceived because it is still 
in its infancy. 

We can, therefore, only study the trends and tendencies in the 
working of Panchayati Raj with a view to finding out whether these 


45. ML, pp. 19-20. 

46. “A certain amount of control will inevitably have to be retained by the Govern- 
ment, e.g., the power of superseding a Panchayat Samiti in public interest.” {ibid., p, 15). 

47. ML, p. 14. 
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can be treated as ‘problem areas’ for the future. This is what is aimed 
at ill the followings paragraphs.^'® 


The Politics for Power vs. Community Development 

The supreme test of the success or ftiikire of the Panchayati 
Raj movement is whether it is predominantly treated as a power me- 
chanism or as a medium of community development. It may be 
pointed out here that by its very nature it can neither be exclusively 
a power mechanism, nor exclusively a medium for community develop- 
ment. It has to be both; but in what proportion? The question is: 
Does the balance tilt on either side so much as to bring about weightage 
on one side and imbalance on another? 

The answer to the question is not simple. If observations in 
the field over a period of a year in Rajasthan are a reliable index, it 
can be said that so far there has been, by and large, a balanced partner- 
ship between Panchayati Raj as a power mechanism and Panchayati 
Raj as an instrument of community development. The result is that 
community development has not suffered a setback but received momen- 
tum in terms of the realisation of physicaf targets and people’s parti- 
cipation.^'® Even wheri all the allowance is made for statistics as the 
proverbial ‘third lie’, it is a fact that people’s participation has 
increased in comparison to pre-decentralisation days.^® 

Credit for this balanced partnership should go to a great extent 
to the new rural leadership and keen watchfulness, supervision and 
guidance on the part of State officials— perhaps more to the latter 
than to the former. 

It should not be ignored that politics for power is on the in- 
crease and it should not be surprising if the delicate balance between 


48. The trends and tendencies in the working of Panchayati Raj indicated here liave 
been largely observed in Rajasthan where the author has been associated for over a year or 
so with a Research Project relating to the studyof the working of Panchayati Raj. 

49. Study Team’s Report on Panchayati Raj in Rajasthan, October I960, Congress 
Party in Parliament, New Delhi, p. 9. The Report has made a significant comment on 
this which deserves to be quoted: 

“We saw the buildings of a primary school, a nfiddle school, co-operative seed store, 
the actual construction of a drinking water well at an estimated cost of 30 to 40 thousand 
rupees and several neat-looking houses constructed in the village. 

“If despite acute party factions this has been achieved, it is a creditable performance 
and one cannot but give his meed of praise for it.” 

in The Working of Panchayati Raj in Rajasthan (April 1961 to March 1962), Report, 
Evaluation Organisation, Government of Rajasthan, Jaipur, June 1962, p. 78 (henceforth 
referred to as Rajasthan Evaluation Organisation Report) it is stated; 

“The progress-made by the development blocks, botli shadow and non-sliadow, in 
the year 1961 was considerably better than their performance in the year 1960.” 

This is also corraborated by (i) Report of a Study Team on Democratic Decentra- 
lisation in Rajasthan\ Ay A.KD, New Delhi (see pp. 8-9), and (ii) Congress Party in 
Parliament; Study Team's Report, op. cit. 

50. The increase in people’s participation with regard to regular Development Blocks 
in Rajasthan is estimated at 78,3% and in Shadow Blocks at 1240.9% {ibid., p. 80). 
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Paiichayati Raj as power mechanism and medium of comniiiiiity de- 
velopiiieiit and service is lost before long. The following trends de- 
serve a mention in this regard. 

The establishment of Panchayati Raj has divided every Panchayat 
Samiti and almost every village into a dominant and an opposition 
group, the former ruling to tlie disadvantage of the latter.^ ^ Nume- 
rous complaints of discrimination in the distribution of benefits, e.g., 
taccavis, location of primary schools or health centres, etc., illoslrate 
this point. Even the committees that distribute these benefits have 
the majority of the dominant group. Personal, family and caste fac- 
tions have thus come to the surface and got accentuated with politics, 
particularly election politics.^ ^ New ones are also being created. A 
change in the nature of factions is worth noting here. Prior to 
Panchayati Raj, these were personal, family or caste factions. These 
have now become power factions. Some Panchayats and villages 
belonging to the opposition group are already a prey to neglect and 
despair just for reasons of party politics. 

New centres of power and prestige have been created, e.g., the 
offices of Sarpanch and Pi adhan in Rajasthan. The halo that already 
surrounds these offices is bound to accentuate the lust for power to 
capture it and to hold it as long as possible by hook or by crook. 

As a legacy of the third general elections, parties have permanently 
entered the rural arena. It has been realised in the wake of elections 
that village leaders — Sarpanchas and Pradhans — would increasingly 
control the votes of the rural masses. They have in fact controlled 
the votes to no mean extent even in the last general elections. Po- 
litical parties, therefore, are busy strengthening their hold on Panchayati 
Raj institutions, keeping an eye on the Panchayat elections and later 
on the general elections. 

There has come about a build-up for power from the local levels 


51. Compare the fallowing observations: 

(/■) “We also noticed acute party faction in a Village Panchayat, members of which 
had assembled in large numbers to meet us. From their talk it appeared 
that what one party claimed to achieve was hotly contested by the other who 
brought all sorts of charges against them openly.” Congress Party in Parlia- 
ment, Study Team’s Report, op. cit., p, 9, 

(/i) “On the debit side the carrying of power politics to the level of the local 
administration, and increasing factions and groupings in the villages.” 
AVARD Report, op. cit., p. 9. 

52. in most cases it is true as Retzlaff has observed: “Elections in rural India offer 
an opportunity for competing groups within the villages to manifest their oppo,sition. They 
refieci village factions and admittedly may even heighten tensions between tlicni, but it is 
erroneous to say that electioas cau.se factions. Factionalism existed in rural India long 
before statutory electoral procedures were introduced.” Ralph H. Retziaff: Village Go- 
yemnieni in India (Asia Publishing House, 1962), p. 121. 

But, as indicated in the body of the article, what Retziaff forgets is the change in the 
nature of factions which were earlier personal, family or caste fection but iiave now become 
power factions. 
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to the State level. Sarpanchas, and more particularly the Pradhaiis^ 
have direct links with State-level leaders, particularly party bosses, 
the M.L.As. and Ministers. The Fradhan, who is a potential M.L.A., 
and MX. As. and Ministers who have to depend on his support to win 
elections have entered into a sort of pai1nershi]5 deal— -a sort of poli- 
tical alliance to stand by each other. The result is that with the 
help of their political support, the Pradhans can get action shelved — 
and even hushed up altogether, whatever the magnitude of their mis- 
deeds may be. This naturally demoralises administi'ators who in 
utter disgust may be driven to relax the reins of supervision and con- 
trol. It may be added here that the system of political alliances en- 
visaged above presupposes either the prepondei'ance of one political 
party at all levels or its desire to build up a cult to power from below. 
Pradhans and Sarpanchas, knowing on which side their bread is but- 
tered, are tempted to join hands. 

THE STRUCTURAL ASPECT 

The more important aspects about the structural pattern of 
Panchayati Raj can be discussed under the following heads: 

Imbalance in Hierarchy 

] It has often been complained in Rajasthan that there is an im- 

balance in the hierarchical set-up of the three-tier scheme at both 
ends. The Panchayat Samitis have emerged as the strongest of the 
three tiers, while the Panchayats are too weak to serve as the executive 
arm of the Panchayat Samiti in its development activities and the Zila 
; Parishad too weak to act as a co-ordinating and supervisory agency. 

To some extent this may be called a legacy of the Balvantray Mehta 
Report which, as showm earlier, has laid the greatest emphasis on the 
organisation, functions and role of Panchayat Samitis. The pivotal 
role assigned to Panchayat Samitis in various legislations has also been 
i responsible for the imbalance. The Panchayat Samitis have also re- 

; ceived the premium at the hands of district level afficers. 

; The New Leadership— Development-oriented or Power-motivated 

it can be said on the basis of study in Rajasthan that there is not 
much io feel pessimistic about the new leadership as far as the Sar- 
panchas and the Pradhans go. They belong to a comparatively young 
age group ard come from well-to-do families and are noimally more 
; than I iterate. They command influence with the rural folk. By 

53. Interesting .statistical information is available about '^Pattern of Emergiiie Leader- 
ship' ' in \4 Report on the Panchayat Elections in Rajasthan, I960'. Evaluation Organisation 
(Cabinet Secretariat), Government of Rajasthan, Jaipur, August 1961, pp, 26-32. 


i 
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and large, they understand their obligations towards the development 
of their village communities, talk about it in an animated manner, are 
keen (only perhaps a little less than their talks) on taking up develop- 
ment activities and take pride in their achievement in the field for 
development. The District Development Officers, the district level 
oincers, and above all, the B.D.Os. have done a lot for imparting 
development orientation to the outlook of the new leaders in Rajas- 
than. The training programmes for the non-officials, as provided for 
in. Rajasthan, have also a contribution to make in this regard. Their 
in.v(,)lveinenl in development activities has been, how*ever, the most 
potent factor in giving a development orientation to their outlook. 
Thus, though the motivation of power has not been absent — and it 
cannot be absent—, it has been subordinated to the ideal of community 
development. The situation, however, now appears in a melting pot 
as under political compulsion, particularly since the third general 
elections, as already shown, the motive of power seems to gain the 
upper hand. 

As far as the Panchas go, the situation is not very heartening. 
Most often they lack the qualities of leadership that characterises the 
Sarpanchas and the Pradhans. They are neither development-orient- 
ed nor power-motivated. They are just docile. It will be wrong to 
say that they are handicapped by nature. The wrong lies elsewhere. 
They have not been involved in development activities which appear to 
begin and end with the Sarpanchas, who monopolise both power and 
initiative in Panchayati Raj. The Panchas®'^ have thus become at 
best passive partners, toeing the line of the Sarpanchas, and at the 
worst, silent onlookers. Their initiative has thus not been aroused; 
it has rather been allowed to remain stunted. 

Sarpanchas and Pradhans— primus inter pores 
or New Monopolists of Power 

Democratic decentralisation has been a plea for broadbasing 
the power structure. In reality, however, as already stated abo\'e, 
power has not percolated beyond the Pradhans and Sarpanchas. 
Neither the Pradhan can be called a primus inter pares among the Sar- 
panchas, nor the Sarpanch is the first among the Panchas. They 
are the new overlords who, of course, have a popular barking. 


54. 1'he RiijasLhan Evaluation Organisation Report corraborates the author’s 
experience in the field about the lack of interest, initiative and effort on the part of 
Panchas ; 

“Hitherto it has generally been noticed that the Panchas do not take as much inlere.st 
as would be desirable in the affairs of the Village Panchayats or in the development of the 
villages that they represent,” The' Rajasthan Evaluation Organi.sation Report, op. cU., 
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There is thus an obvious tendency that poweij is getting concentrated 
into a few hands in Panchayati Raj — from Ptinchayat or Paiichayat 
Samiti to their respective Committees and frbm the Committees to 
the Sarpanch or the Pradhan, as the case may be. This concentration 
of authority is all the more injurious because ii is conducive to build- 
ing up a cult of power rather than a medium! of community service 
and community development. This encourages Pradhans and Sar- 
panchas to find out ever new ways to strengthen their position and to 
channelise the use of existing devices to aggrandise their own power. 

The Experience with Co-optation \ 

The experience with the principle of cd-optioii, as the Chief 
Secretary of Rajasthan once put it, “has not been happy'’. It has 
been used by the dominant group to strengthen its own position by 
co-opting its own supporters — at times even the family members of 
Pradhans and Sarpanchas. From the participation point of view it 
may be said that persons co-opted on the basfs of their expertise — 
experience in administration, agriculture, etc.^have sometimes ac- 
tively participated in the meetings of Panchayali Samitis. When their 
expertise has been fake and they have in fact been ‘yes-men’ of the 
dominant groups (as they most often are) the situation has been diffe- 
rent. Lady co-opted members seldom attend and never participate. 
In the case of one Paiichayat Samiti, the author could see the lady 
co-opted member only in one meeting, when a vote of no-confidence 
against the Pradhan was to be discussed and hebce she had to be pre- 
sent to add to the voting strength of the Pradhan. Similar has been 
the situation with regard to co-opted members coming from Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes, except that sometimes — very rarely of course— -they 
do speak. It may be observed, however, that the scanty participation 
by lady co-opted members and representatives of Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes is understandable. They would naturall}i take time in getting 
over their inhibitions, born of seclusion in the | case of ladies and 
compulsions of imposed social backwardness in the case of Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes. 

The Functional Aspect \ 

The study of democratic decentralisation in its functional aspect 
has several facets. An attempt has been made here to touch upon a 
few aspects only, which have a particular bearing on the impiict of 
Panchayati Raj on people’s initiative, tempo of planned development, 
administration, social cohesion and so on. Reference has also been 
made to the more important difficulties that hav6 been experienced so 
far. 
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Delegation, Decentralisation or Guided Democracy 

Some basic issues are often raised with regard to democratic 
decent ralisai ion: Has decentralisation really taken place? What 
has been decentralised or to give the question a theoretical twist 
“wiiat can be decentralised in the context of developing countries like 
India which have chosen the path of planned development that is essen- 
tially a centralised process?” Some empirical answers to these questions 
are attempted here. 

In terms of law, decentralisation is real. A study of various 
statutes dealing with Panchayati Raj in Rajasthan and elsewhere 
would show that Panchayati Raj institutions have been given wide 
pow'ers, States reserving the right of intervention only in extreme 
situations. Panchayati Raj institutions are thus legal persons en- 
joying statutory status and powers. It is thus a case of decentralisa • 
tioii and not delegation. The Panchayat Samitis are asked to work 
upon an area or block plan which they are expected to prepare in 
collaboration with Panchayats which should first draw up plans for 
the Panchayat areas. The block plans are then consolidated at the 
district level and later the district plans at the State level. In the pro- 
cess, local needs of the people are spotlighted and the minds of the 
local people reflected. There is much of pruning in the area plans be- 
fore they become parts of State Plan. Still all is not lost. The Plan 
becomes broadbased. The planners at the State level have a better 
perspective with regard to local needs and resources as a whole. 
People develop a sense of participation and partnership. 

It should be recognised, however, that the planning at the Paii- 
chayat level at least has been more a ritual than a devout performance. 
The officials have to extend their guiding hand, whether it be the Pan- 
chayat or the Panchayat Samiti level and the non-officials most often 
approve what the officials say. This is understandable also. When 
the Ministers at the national and State levels rely on the civil servants, 
the non-officials at the Panchayat Samiti and Panchayat levels (who 
are far more amateurish) commit no offence in leaning on them. 

Similarly, in the process of implementation also, the rural self- 
government institutions have the freedom to spell out the details of 
the targets communicated to them from time to time for approval and 
implementation. Where should a primary school, or a primary health 
centre be located? How many wells should be dug and where? How 
should better seeds and better implements be popularised? How 
should "school chalo andolan’, ‘small savings’ or ‘riiral insurance 
drive’ be made successful, and so on. Such questions are discussed 
and. decided upon by the Panchayat Samitis, of course with the active 
help and guidance of the officials. They also allocate the budgetary 
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resources for the various items that they choose for implementation. 
Again, the Paiichas and Sarpanchas are active tools in the actual 
process of iniplementatioii. The officials serve as path-finders here also. 

People's Participation— How Far Real? 

As stated elsewhere, it is a fiict that people’s participation has 
increased in comparison to pre-decentralisation days. Yet it is a long 
way of!' from the ideal. The villagers still cherish the psychological 
make-belief, as an extension officer once put it, that the Government 
should do everything for them. What is worse is figures of people’s 
participation are boosted in the race for targets which has become a 
necessary evil today. 

It is often said in responsible quarters that people’s participation 
would appreciably increase if Gram Sabhas are activised with the 
grant of more powers. It is a premature step of doubtful efficacy^ 
when participation in the Zila Parishad, Pancliayat Samiti and Paii- 
chayat meetings is confined to a handful of persons. The activisation 
of Gram Sabhas will be the culmination of a gradual process beginning 
with the activisation of the Panchas, through them of their wards and 
ultimately of the Gram Sabhas. No hurried and mechanical device 
of the grant of more powers would do the trick. 

Civic Amenities vs. Development Work 

It has been complained that in the wake of Panchayati Raj a 
greater emphasis has been laid on civic amenities than on develop- 
ment work. It may be pointed out, however, that civic amenities are 
a part of development activities~a fact which has been brought in 
bold relief by the Balvantray Mehta Report in its scope of the terra 
‘development activities’. In fact the line of demarcation between the 
two cannot be sharply maintained in a welfare state. Again, when 
people’s elective local bodies will handle development activities, 
they have, as people’s representatives, to care for the provision of civic 
amenities also. It cannot be denied, however, that civic amenities 
are not to be provided at the cost of development activities, because 
iiitiniately the latter would serve as the life-line for the former. As 
most of the Panchayat Samiti funds are departmental grants earmarked 
for specific schemes of development, the danger of a serious imbalance 
between civic amenities and development work does not exist. 

The Seeding- time for Democracy— Political Consciousness without 
Civic Consciousness ■ 

It may be pertinent to ask: Has Panchayati Raj nourished the 
seedlings of democracy in the country? It is again too early to pose 
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this question. It may be observed, however, that political conscious- 
ness has certainly increased in the wake of Panchayati Raj. People 
have become conscious of their rights. They are also having a taste 
of power which they would not like to part with easily. Few Paiichayat 
Samitis are even becoming a leveller of caste-identities which are gra- 
dually getting submerged in political affiliations. This is not so in 
Paiichayats, where caste is still a factor to be reckoned with. All this 
augurs well for democracy. What, however, does not do so is the 
fact that there has not been a corresponding rise in civic consciousness 
— consciousness of one’s obligations towards the community. Should 
civic consciousness follow as a logical corollary of political conscious- 
ness? This the future alone would tell. 

People, Politics and Administration 

It is also interesting to enquire: What has been the impact of 
democratic decentralisation on administration? The process of 
democratisation of administration has started; the gulf between the 
rural folk and administration is being bridged. Now an average 
villager walks into the office of a B.D.O. with confidence, not to beg a 
concession but to claim what belongs to him as of right. The B.D.O. 
also receives him well, listens to him with patience, and provides 
whatever redress he can. Thus, the fear about the birth of a rural 
bureaucracy has not come true. 

All, however, is not well. Politics is increasingly at work. Political 
pulls and pressures at times create difficulties for administration. There 
have been occasions when even conscientious and effective B.D.Os,, 
district level officers and the District Development Officers (not to 
speak of the docile and indifterent ones) have to relax their control 
and supervision to the disadvantage of Panchayati Raj. One of the 
Extension Officers told the author that E.xtension Officers were under 
triarchical control — technical control of their respective departments, 
administrative control of the B.D.O., and the political control of the 
non-officials. He added : “we should care for the political bosses 
and devil will take care of technical and administrative control”. 
This is no doubt an extreme case. But it would be an eye-opener all 
the same. As a result of this, corruption is on the increase. Tims, 
the vicious circle — beginning with political pressure, leading to laxity 
in efficiency, supervision and control and ending in corruption and 
political nepotism and high-handedness — may be completed any day 
and anywhere. It may be conceded that at present this is just 
a nascent tendency. But, if it is allowed to grow (and as the post- 
election politics in Rajasthan indicates, it may become so) this will be 
a sad day for Panchayati Raj. 
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Administrative and Financial Bottlenecks 

It would not be out of place in the end to make a few observa- 
tions on more important administrative and financial weaknesses in 
the system. 

First, lack of identification with the movement on the part of 
officials would be suicidal for Panchayati Raj. It has been observed 
in Rajasthan that the interest of one Development Officer at the district 
level infuses life and. vigour in all the Panchayat Samitis operating in 
a district. It is equally true that the qualitative tone of a Panchayat 
Samiti is set by the B.D.O. and the Extension Officers w^orking with 
him. It may be said on the basis of observations in Rajasthan that 
the majority of the officers have yet to identify themselves with the 
movement. 

Secondly, it has been a matter of common experience that 
there is a plethora of complex rules and regulations which the non- 
officials and, in some cases, even officials find it hard to understand, 
not to speak of their correct interpretation and application. Such 
rules need be revised in the light of the difficulties experienced in their 
practical application. 

Thirdly, the line of communication between the three tiers is 
very weak, if the experience in Rajasthan is taken as an index. 

Fourthly, service points in administration at times look like 
independent islands and they behave in an arbitrary manner, as if there 
is no meeting ground between them. For example, it has often been 
complained in the meetings of Panchayat Samitis in, Rajasthan that 
Patwaris do not co-operate in mehr-bandi drive, and other ventures 
because they are under a separate department (the Revenue Depart- 
ment) and under a separate boss (the Tehsildar). A more typical 
example is of co-operatives which are supposed to be a supply link for 
the Panchayat Samitis and Panchayats. If the two go hand in hand, 
the combination can work miracles. It was pointed out by a B.D.O. 
to the author that in one of the Panchayats where both the Panchayat 
and the co-operative were controlled by the same group, the co-opera- 
tive could build a road which the P.W.D. failed to get constructed on 
even their higher rates. But a serious situation of rivalry, opposition 
and deadlock develops— as. is the case in quite a few Panchayats in 
Rajasthan— when one group dominates the Panchayat and. the other 
the co-operative. 

Lastly, as far as finances go, the resources of the Panchayats, 
at least in Rajasthan, are so meagre that they cannot even alTord a 
bare existence. Secondly, as the various audit reports show, there 
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have beeii serious irregularities in expenditure. As the, cliief of an 
a.ndii parly pointed out to the author, “.M'ost often the irregiilari- 
lies arc cxa.mples of ignorance rather than deliberate mistakes.” 
There is thus the need of a trained person to handle the accoiiiils. 
Thirdly, people s conlributioii by way of a matching grant has been 
mosiiy on paper. This leads to false accounts and incompiete works. 
Fourth iy, Panchayats in, most cases — and to some extent Paiichayat 
Saraitis also — have been reluctant to tax the people. Lastly, the ex- 
per!me.!it of Panchayati Raj has been a costly adventure.. It maybe 
pointed out, however, that cost hardly matters if in tiie wake of Paii- 
chayati Raj the .Indian people learn to walk on their feet with a sense of 
keen partnership in the onward march of the nation. 

THE SUMMING UP! THE NEED OF POLITICAL SELF-CONTROL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE INNOVATIONS 

There is no need to be unduly pessimistic or panic-stricken at some 
of the existing weaknesses of the system. The democratic process is 
in itself a steadying process — it works as its own school — as the correc- 
tive of many ills that appear overwhelming in the initial stages, when 
party politics appears to override democratic values. This should, 
lioweve**, not make the people in .India complasceiit. The need, of the 
hour is that Indian nation — political leaders, administrators and the 
common men and women, all put together — should have the courage 
to face facts, own the weak points of the Pancluiyali Raj and make 
conserted and earnest efforts 'to remove the defects. 

It may be asked here ‘How far will the slogan of partyless de- 
mocracy at the local levels be helpful?’ In spite of all the resolves to 
the contrary, political parties cannot dissociate themselves from parti- 
cipating in local politics. The third general elections have shown 
that their life-line would run from Panchayats and Panchayat Samitis 
to State legislatures. An effort can, however, be made to bring about 
a gentleman’s agreement between the various political parties that they 
would develop a convention to co-operate in the development of their 
village, irrespective of the fact whether they belong to one political 
party or another and whether they have lost or won in elections. 

As part of this agreement, the ruling party at the State level may 
also pledge itself not to shield the misdeeds of Pradhans, Sarpanchas 
and, Panchas in the larger interests of planned development and demo- 
cracy in. the country. This is a heavy demand; let us hope that politi- 
cal parties in the country would gain enough moral stature to meet it, 
in spite of the nascent character of Indian democracy. 
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It may also be useful to establish a ‘Panchayati Raj O & M Cell’ 
at the State level to deal exclusively with the administrative and finan- 
cial bottlenecks. It should so devise administrative innovations as to 
safeguard Panchayati Raj not merely against the adniiiiistrative and 
financial pitfalls but also against the baneful impact of political pres- 
sures, to whatever extent it may be possible. 

As far as the process of identification of officials with the Pan- 
chayati Raj movement is concerned, it is essentially a slow process; 
it can neither be superimposed nor injected. Still, if due importance 
is given in the training programmes and promotion prospects to identi- 
fication on the part of officials with Panchayati Raj, the ‘process of 
identification’ can be smoothed in some cases and expedited in others. 

Further, a high-level commission may be appointed to review 
the statutory pattern of Panchayati Raj in every State to formulate 
changes with a view to checking the monopolistic and discriminatory 
tendencies. 

Neither the administrative innovations by the O & M Cell nor 
any statutory revisions can be called an unfailing remedy. There is 
after all a limit to which law can improve human institutions and 
remedy human failings. 


“Democracies talk of Equality, but Efficiency is after all 
the first requisite in all governments, be they governments of 
a nation or of a faction; so in the midst of equality oligarchies 
and autocracies rise by a law of nature.” 

—James Bryce 

(In ‘Modern Democracies’, Vol. 11) 



WORK STUDY IN A DEVELOPING ECONOMY 


N. K. Panda 

I^RGANISATIONS grow and paper work multiplies infinitely. 

It is no longer possible for the owner to supervise personally all 
aspects of his business. Operational techniques change. Objectives 
of organisation undergo change in content and emphasis with time. 
Organisational structure, standards of performance and methods of 
work need continuous review in the light of these changes. Organisa- 
tion and methods studies are the tools at the disposal of the managerial 
leader for conducting a systematic review of work operations. Orga- 
nisation and methods studies are therefore the constituent elements 
of the science of organisational efficiency. It is a specialised staff 
fiinciion as opposed to the line function of being a part of the produc- 
tive process which helps directly in the attainment of the objectives. 
Tlie profession of management consultancy or organisation and 
methods studies consists of assistance to the line functionaries in the 
better discharge of their duties. 

The need for organisation and methods studies is threefold. In 
the first place, the managerial leader has to cope with the challenge of 
change. One of the basic urges of man is to improve. O & M studies 
are the vehicles through which such improvements are explored and are 
made possible. Since the industrial revolution, techniques of produc- 
tion and management are undergoing constant change, in this dyna- 
mic context, organisation and methods studies enable the managerial 
leader to bring his methods up-to-date and be in the vanguard of pro- 
gress. Finally, the vastness and the complexity of modern organisa- 
tions nece.ssitatc a professional staff function of jnaiiagement consul- 
tancy. The one-man organisation is a thing of the past. No longer 
can organisations be run by the owner or by the principles of loyalties 
to the owner but by lines of managers motivated by the objectives of the 
organisations. 

Work Study is of particular importance in a developing economy. 
The circular flow of economic life of which Schumpeter spoke is not 
easily broken. It needs new men, new techniques and above all, a 
new attitude of self-development, in the words of our Prime Minister 
“Old meiliods and procedures, however good they might have been 
in the past, are no longer suited, nor can they bring results”. 

One approach to O & M studies would be to divide the various 
types of studies undertaken for organisational efficiency into routine 
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studies and special studies carried on periodically. In the language 
of roadbiiilding, this may be compared to the construction and the 
periodic overhaul of roads on the one hand and to the day-to-day 
maintenance aspect on the other. The distinction is important in 
appreciating the types of study to be undertaken for specific purposes 
and the organisational set-up required for them. 

Work Study is the mainstay of systematic and periodic probing 
of organisations. It is best described as a study of work with a view 
to improving its performance. This would involve a study of work in 
all its aspects — in particular a study of the organisation, a study of 
the methods of work and equipment, etc. and a study of the 
performance standards. 

The genesis of an organisation is that a number of individuals 
or departments co-operate towards the accomplishment of a certain 
task. The objectives of an organisation are fulfilled by the performance 
of a number of tasks. Organisational Analysis is to be conducted by 
listing the operations in sequence, the individuals who are to collabo- 
rate and by correlating the two analyse the relations involved. In 
the chart below an organisation is analysed on the basis of 
operations, individuals and the staff and line functions involved based 
on Prof. Cahen’s model. 


Operations 



Titles 

or names of individuals 
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U 

V 

w 

X 

Y 
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Legend 

Line Functions — 

O — Operation 
S — Supervisor 
M~Manager 

MM— Higher level of Management 


Staff Functions — 
A— Adviser 
C — Controller 
q — ^^Inspector 
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■f itis is ific simplest form of organisation analysis. l\ 
c iis precise inrormatioii as to how the different funciions ;:i.rc 
esc' uicu i!c)i' indicates the type of collaboration between indix iclneis. 
I'isc perii>rinance uf an operation can for further study He subdivitled 
inio idur elements of initiative, instruction, reporting and cheek on 
Cjuaiii y. To ihc analysis of these elements has to bcadcied tlic eonecj)! 
<ii’ perl'e-rifianec levels of each. An analysis of instruction, i.e.. (m 
hoA io perform an operation leads to studies in work simplification. 

Work Simplification has been defined as “the systematic analysis 
of all laclors that aifect work (or that will affect work) in order to save 
effbrl, time, or money”. The objectives of work simplification are 
therefore, (I) increased productivity, (2) saving in time and money, 
and (3) better clientele satisfaction or community relations. As 
Frank Gilbreth aptly put it: '•'The waste in unnecessary latigue is 
not only an economic waste, it is a waste of life, and it calls for the 
immediate attention of every one of us, whether interested in the indi- 
vidual, the group or the economic prosperity of our Country”. 

Work Simplification, broadly speaking, has three aspects: (i) 
Work Elimination, (//) Work Improvement, and (///) Methods Simpli- 
fication. The elimination of avoidable work is directly related to the 
conserving of human effort. Offices abound with instances of work 
elimination as has been seen in course of work studies. Work Improve- 
ment consists of the rearrangement of work and the conditions sur- 
rounding its performance so as to render it less irksome and time- 
consuming. The factors of Work Improvement are Materials, Design, 
Sequence and Equipment. Methods Simplification involves an in- 
tensive study of a procedure with a view to simplify it. The objectives 
are to reduce time by locating delay-points and to ensure effective 
satisfaction of clientele. In the case study that follows an attempt 
has been made to illustrate these aspects of work simplification. 

The analysis of work processes involved in Work Simplification 
follows certain well-recognised stages. The first step is, of course, 
preliminary reconnaissance for the location of problem areas. This 
involves study of papers and publications, sizing up of the work of the 
organisation, and locating the weak links in the chain with a view to 
conducting an intensive study of them. A detailed Study then begins 
with the collection of relevant facts. The Work Study techniques of 
Job Description Sheet and Job Distribution Chart are employed for 
both recording and analysing of Work Processes. 

The analysis of assembled facts is made and results exhibited 
by tlie techniques of Flow Chart and Process Cfiart. Alternative 
solutions suggest themselves and the Work Study Analyst has to select 
carefully the best possible method after weighing ail relevant factors. 
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At this stage, the details of the best available insthods have to be work- 
ed out. This can be charted in either of the four techniques mentioned 
above. The last but the most important stage in Work Simplification 
is the review of the proposed changes. The line officials are associated 
with the process by discussion. The human factor of convincing 
those who will work out the changes is extremeW important. Often the 
proposed changes have to be tested on a pilot basis to be acceptable. 

n 

The issue of Essentiality Certificates is a case in point. Indus- 
trialists require Essentiality Certificates for iiiiport of raw materials 
or machinery. In one State, applicants had to deal previously with 
two Organisations, viz., the Directorate oT Industries for Raw 
Materials and the Small Industries Services Institute for Machinery. 
Case Studies indicated that the two types of applications are correlated. 
Besides, in the interest of the public, the partie;; should be required to 
deal with, one agency for the disposal of the two types of the applica- 
tions. This suggestion in Work Elimination has been accepted and 
implemented. The Directorate of Industries which is in daily contact 
with the industrialists has been entrusted with this work. 

A detailed study of the procedure regarding issue of the Essen- 
tiality Certificates was indicated inasmuch as this had become for the 
parties concerned ‘a mixed and a vexed problem’. The Essentiality 
Certificates were not issued within the period and the supply of raw 
materials or machinery could be affected only in subsequent periods 
resulting in great inconvenience to the industrialists. 

A Job Description Sheet (vide Aniiexiire ‘A’) combined v/ith 
Case Studies indicated that the procedure coiilcj. be improved upon in 
four ways. In the first place, instead of the application being diarised 
thrice, it was suggested that diarisation may be done in one place. 
A counter may be opened for the purpose and the applicants may be 
given a receipt for the application indicating a ddteon which the certi- 
ficate will be ready for them to call and colleci. The second delay- 
point was an unnecessary level of Zonal Officers. The Assistant 
Director/Deputy Director can dispose of these] applications without 
their being processed through the Zonal Officer who had no effective 
contribution to make. Thirdly, it was felt that the periodicity of 
inspections should be rationalised keeping in view' the objectives in this 
regard. Thus, instead of each unit being inspected prior to the grant 
of an Essentiality Certificate, the industries could be divided into three 
categories as to the periodicity of the inspection required. 

I ■■ ■ ■■■■■■■ "■ ■■ ' ■ ■■ 
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(1) Established Industries — Industries which have been in opera- 

tion for three years or more will not be inspected every year 
but once in two years. Applications for Essentiality Certifi- 
cates in, such cases can be disposed of without an ‘on the 
spot’ inspection. 

(2) Industries in Operation — Industries which have been in exis- 
tence for less than three years may be inspected once a year. 
This jTiay be done by a regional programme of inspection 
which need not be correlated to the process of Issue of 
Essentiality Certificates. In such cases of ‘Established 
Industries’ and ‘Industries in Operation’ if the demand in- 
crease is not more than 20 per cent of the last quota, Essen- 
tiality Certificates may be given without any inspection of 
the Unit. 

(3) New Industries — Industries which have just been started 

may be given a quota after inspection of the premises, taking 
into account all the considerations. 

The efiect of the above procedure (vide Existing and Proposed 
Flow Charts given as Annexures ‘B’ and ‘C’ respectively) will be to 
eliminate the need for inspections in cases where they do not effectively 
contribute to the process of Issue of Essentiality Certificates. This 
will, therefore, expedite the disposal of such cases and will ensure 
effective satisfaction of the clientele. This has been agreed to by the 
Director of Industries and is being processed in the Office of the Con- 
troller of Imports and Exports. 

Lastly, the time taken in referring to the records of the units 
could be lessened if information is kept in the form of Index Cards. 
A proforma has been prescribed for the purpose. This is being imple- 
mented by the Directorate of Industries. The cumulative advantages 
of the above changes would be to streamline the procedure and avoid 
both delay and inconvenience to the concerned members of the public, 

in 

Work Measurement has been defined as “the application of 
techniques designed to establish the time for a qualified worker to 
carry out a specified job at a defined level of performance”. The 
degree of success in the application of work measurement techniques 
depends, of course, on the nature of the operations. Work of a re- 
petitive character lends itself to more accurate measurement than w^ork 
of a mental or creative nature although experience in analytical time 
estimation is rapidly bridging the gap in this regard between repetitive 
and non-repetitivc work. 
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The benefits of work measurement are primarily three-fold. Tii 
the first place, work measurement assists planning and programming 
based on costs and estimates of future labour requirements. Secondly, 
it enables realistic performance standards to be laid, down for types of 
work expressed in work units. The laying down of performance 
standards (a) assists in the assessment of individual employees, (b) 
enables a system of merit-rating to be introduced as also realistic and 
fair incentive schemes, and (r) enables realistic schedules of the work 
to be programmed. Finally, work measurement enables the proper 
staffing of an organisation thereby leading to high morale in the or- 
ganisation. It assists in the organisation of labour by enabling com- 
parison to be made between actual times and target times. It gives 
the labour a sense of participation in the enforcement of performance 
standards. 

The basic concepts in work measurement are the performance 
standards and the unit of work. Performance standard has been 
defined as the optimum rate of output that can be achieved by a quali- 
fied worker as an average for a day, due allowance being made for the 
human consideration of rest and relaxation. The unit of work is based 
on the work content of different types of jobs being expressed quanti- 
tatively in terms of a common unit. Annexure ‘D’, which is a self- 
explanatory statement, would elaborate on the means of laying down 
Performance Standards, 

There are four recognised techniques in work measurement. There 
is firstly the time study based on simple timing by actual observation. 
The accuracy of the results obtained will be in direct proportion 
of the number of observations. The four ingredients of such a study 
are: (a) the accurate specification of the beginning and end of the job; 
(b) a correct system of recording; (r) a clear idea of standard rating ; 
and (<:/) a means of assessing the rest and relaxation allowance. 

The second method of work measurement is to synthesise the 
standard time of the elements of a job and me?’-sure work in terms of 
annual work averages or work counts. The cmistitiient elements of 
such a study are: (a) the break-up of job into its various constituents; 
(b) the timing of the constituent elements of the job at various levels 
of performance; and (c) the computation of the annual work count for 
the work in question. 

The third method of work measurement is analytical time esti- 
mation which is largely used for non-repetitive work. Here also the 
job is broken down into its various elements except that these are of 
longer duration. It differs from other work measurement techni- 
ques in that it places greater reliance on judgment or analyticg^^^^ 
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estimation. The key to the application of this technique of analytical 
time estimation lies in the character and ability of the work study man. 
His intimate knowledge of the work and experience of tiie lechiiicjiie 
lends accuracy to his estimates and helps into acceptance by co-workers. 

A variation of the work measurement technique is activity sampl- 
ing. Like analytical time estimation, this can be used profitably in 
assessing work of a supervisory nature or of creative or mental activity. 
The time spent on work can be considered as being made up of a num- 
ber of individual moments during which u particular state of activity 
or inactivity prevails. By sampling some moments of work from a 
representative period of a job, the work study observer can with a 
fraction of the cost in time and effort of a full study assess the pro- 
portion of time being utilised for each type of activity and lack of 
activity. 

Such studies in activity sampling aim at providing a record of 
what is actuaHy taking place during the period imder observation. 
It is not a record of what should actually happen according to the 
line manager, nor of what has liappened in the past or what will happen 
in the future. In fact the difference between the ideas of the manage- 
ment and the results of activity sampling can be startling. For in- 
stance, the activity sampling of a few top engineers indicated, that a 
large percentage of the time of such important functionaries was being 
used on administrative work as compared to such vital things as plan- 
ning, etc. Activity sampling also throws up points of weakness and 
indicates possibilities of work simplification. Particularly in Go- 
vernment organisations by pin-pointing delay and the divergence bet- 
ween the objectives and the actual time spent in their pursuit it enables 
the taxpayer to get better value for his money. For example, another 
activity sampling revealed that a considerable proportion of the time of 
some state dignitaries was being spent on receiving complaints from 
the public. An analysis of the complaints indicated that these could 
be attended to at a level slightly higher than the level at which they 
arise. By addressing these complaints to lower levels, the time of 
these high officials could be saved and utilised to better public advan- 
tage, This is illustrated in the Activity Time Chart at Annexure ‘Ek 

IV 

Work Study is essential to secure improvement in offices. How- 
ever, the techniques of work study cannot be said to provide a set of 
ready-made conclusions immediately applicable to office improvement. 
An intimate knowledge of the work, its objectives, and the community 
^.iTa.^'^.dons involved are essential to the success of an administrative 
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research programme. Thus analysts to be engaged in work study 
should be chosen with care. The qualities that would go to make a 
successful Work Study Analyst are: Quick and ready intelHgeiice, 
ability to learn, humility, wide knowledge of office procedure and tech- 
niques- By far the most important trait is of course the ability to 
deal with. 

Good personnel relations are essential to work study. This is 
important not only in ‘selling’ proposals, but also in formulating 
them. The Work Simplification proposals will ring hollow if the 
workers have not been associated with the various processes. The 
success of a revised procedure and time-norms depends primarily on 
the enthusiastic participation of the workers. 

An important force with which the Work Study Analyst has to 
reckon with is the structure of informal relationships. In very few 
organisations things are as they seem or seem as they are. In such 
cases, it is worthwhile examining in detail the elements of work where 
practice outruns theory. Such informal relationships often contain 
seeds of work improvement. It is obvious that at some stage or other 
mathematical solutions would be attempted for operational problems. 
Operations Research is “a mathematical basis for study and analysis 
of engineering and management problems for the purpose of making 
the soundest decision possible”. 

Work study, although it does not add to the resources, by enab- 
ling the maximum utilisation of available resources, directly contri- 
butes towards economic prosperity and welfare. The importance of 
O & M and work study activities in a developing economy therefore 
can hardly be overemphasised. This has already been recognised 
in the Papers on Measures for Strengthening of Administration. Work 
Study is being introduced as a compulsory subject in the training 
curricula of all established services. Internal work study groups have 
been set up in each Ministry/Department to study procedures involving 
delay in decision-making and implementation. A round of work 
studies is being carried out by the Special Reorganisation Unit to 
cover the Ministries, Departments and other offices of the Government 
of India. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION SHEET 


Work Study Form No. 1 

Description of the Job: Issue of Essentia- 
lity Certificate 


Place of performance; Directorate of Indus- 
tries & Labour 

Frequency of occurrence: Half-yearly 


Step Constituent items Performer S.F. C.R. Remarks 

No. 


} Receive tire application in the LDC in the EST. 
prescribed proforma, dia- Section 
rise and send it to the 
Import Section of the 
Industries Branch. 


2 Receive, diarise and give it to LDC in Import 

the LDC (Import). Section 

3 Receive and enter it in the LDC(I) 

register. 

4 Check, the particulars and LDC(I) 

documents of the applica- 
tion. 


5 Put up acknowledgement or LDC(I) S.F. 1 

a letter (SF) to the party 
asking for further infor- 
mation or wanting docu- 
ments, 


It .seems the first seven 
steps are concerned 
with various ele- 
ments of diarisation 
and acknowledge- 
ment to the Party. It 
was felt that diarisa- 
tion may be done in 
one place and ack- 
nowledgement hand- 
ed over the counter 
or by registered post. 
For the convenience 
of the parties a date 
may also be fixed on 
which the E.C. will 
be ready to avoid 
their frequently call- 
ing on the office. 


6 Sign the acknowledgement of Technical Asstt. 

letter to the party. 

7 Issue the acknowledgement Despalcher in 

to the party and pin the the Import 
office copy to the applica- Section, 
tion. 


8 Pass the application to the UDC(I) 
Zonal Inspector, 


9 Open the file. Zonal Inspector. 

10 Visit the unit and issue a Zonal Inspector. S.F. 2 
letter in SF there and then 
a.sking the party for further 
information by a fixed 
date. 

! ! .Attend to the parly in the Zonal Inspector, 
office tind collect all the 
wanted information. 


12 Prepare the report in the Zonallnspectors. S.F.3 

prescribed proforma. 

13 Put up draft E.C. or rejection Zonal Inspector. S.F. 4 

letter on tile with remarks S.F. 5 

to the Zona! Officer. 


Case studies indicated 
that the results of 
inspection in cases 
of Essentiality Cer- 
tificates is a forma- 
lity in so far as it 
relates to the esta- 
blished industries, 
/.t’., those which 
have been in opera- 
tion for more than 
three years. Keeping 
the objectives in 
view it was felt that 
it may be possible 
to lay down the 
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research programme. Thus analysts to be engaged in work study 
should be chosen with care. The qualities that would go to make a 
successful Work Study Analyst are: Quick and ready iiiteliigcnce, 
ability to learn, humility, wide knowledge of office procedure and tech- 
niques. By far the most important trait is of course the ability to 
deal with. 

. Good personnel relations are essential to work study. This is 
important not only in ‘selling’ proposals, but also in formulating 
them. The Work Simplification proposals will ring hollow if the 
workers have not been associated with the various processes. The 
success of a revised procedure and time-norms depends primarily on 
the enthusiastic participation of the workers. 

An important force with which the Work Study Analyst has to 
reckon with is the structure of informal relationships. In very few 
organisations things are as they seem or seem as they are. In such 
cases, it is worthwhile examining in detail the elements of work where 
practice outruns theory. Such informal relationships often contain 
seeds of work improvement. It is obvious that at some stage or other 
mathematical solutions would be attempted for operational problems. 
Operations Research is “a mathematical basis for study and analysis 
of engineering and management problems for the purpose of making 
the soundest decision possible”. 

Work study, although it does not add to the resources, by enab- 
ling the maximum utilisation of available resources, directly contri- 
butes towards economic prosperity and welfare. The importance of 
O & M and work study activities in a developing economy therefore 
can hardly be overemphasised. This has already been recognised 
in the Papers on Measures for Strengthening of Administration. Work 
Study is being introduced as a compulsory subject in the training 
curricula of all established services. Internal work study groups have 
been set up in each Ministry /Department to study procedures involving 
delay in decision-making and implementation. A round of work 
studies is being carried out by the Special Reorganisation Unit to 
cover the Ministries, Departments and other offices of the Government 
of India. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION SHEET 


Work Siudy Form No. I Place of performance : Directorate of Indus» 

tries & Labour 

Description of the Job: Issue of Essentia- Frequency of occurrence: Half-yearly 
lity Certificate 


Step Constituent items Performer S.F. C.R. Remarks 

No. 


1 Receive the application in the LDC in the EST. 
prescribed proforma, dia- Section 
rise and send it to the 
Import Section of the 
Industries Branch. 


2 Receive, diarise and give it to LDC in Import 

the LDC (Import). Section 

3 Receive and enter it in the LDC(I) 

register. 


4 Check the pavticuiars and LDC(I) 
documents of the applica- 
tion. 


5 Put up acknowledgement or LDCfl) S.F. 1 

a letter (SF) to the party 
asking for further infor- 
mation or wanting docu- 
ments. 


6 Sign the acknowledgement of Technical Asstt. 

letter to the party. 

7 Issue the acknowledgement Despatcher in 

to the party and pin the the Import 
office copy to the applica- Section, 
tion. 


8 Pass the application to the UDC(I) 
Zonal Inspector. 


9 Open the file. Zonal Inspector. 

10 Visit the unit and issue a Zonal Inspector. S.F. 2 
letter in SF there and then 
asking the party for further 
information by a fixed 
date. 


11 Attend to the party in the Zonal Inspector. 

office and collect all the 
wanted information. 

12 Prepare the report in the Zonallnspectors. S.F.3 

prescribed proforma. 

13 Put up draft E.C. or rejection Zonal Inspector. S.F. 4 

letter on file with remarks S.F. 5 

to the Zonal Officer. 


It seems the first seven 
steps are concerned 
with various ele- 
ments of diarisation 
and acknowledge- 
ment to the Party. It 
was felt that diarisa- 
tion may be done in 
one place and ack- 
nowledgement hand- 
ed over the counter 
or by registered post. 
For the convenience 
of the parties a date 
may also be fixed on 
which the E.C. will 
be ready to avoid 
their frequently call- 
ing on the office. 


Case studies indicated 
that the re.suUs of 
inspection in cases 
of Essentiality Cer- 
tificates is a forma- 
lity in so far as it 
relates to the esta- 
blished industries, 
i.e., those which 
have been in opera- 
tion for more than 
three years. Keeping 
the objectives in 
view it was felt that 
it may be possible 
lo lay down the 
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14 Scrutinise the report and sub- Zonal Officer. 

mit the papers to the .AD/ 

DD/CPO with their recom- 
mendation for approval of 
the draft E.C. or rejection 
letter. 

1 5 Peruse and approve the draft AD/DD/CPO 

E.C. or rejection letter. 

16 Type the fair E.C. or rejec- LDC in the 

tiori letter. Import Section. 

17 Compare tire fair E.C. or re- Zonal Inspector. 

jection letter and put it up 
to AD/DD/CPO. 

18 Sign the fair E.C. or rejection AD/DD/CPO 

letter. 

19 Issue the E.C. or rejection Despatcher in 

letter. the Import 

Section. 

20 File the office copy, make LDC(1) 

entry or disposal in the 
register and record the 
file. 


periodicity of inspec- 
tions for tl'iC three 
categories of indus- 
tries according to 
the number of years 
for which they have 
been in operaliOii. 

Case studies indii-atcvi 
that the contribution 
tlinl iheZonait 'diicer 
has to make is nut 
essential and tiiatihe 
AD/DD/CPO may 
directly deal with 
tlic- Zonal inspectors. 


It was felt that to 
facilitate constant 
reference as also to 
obviate _ delay in- 
volved in the collec- 
tion of information 
from parties, Index 
Cards may be main- 
tained relating to the 
units. 









Time nornia per unit Percentage distrihution of 

Arrived at from samples of Performance Standards for various activities af Investigators, officers' time. Activit}' analy- 

work taken during work J.F.Os., A.Ds., and D.Ds. of an extension service institute. sis was the basis of discussion 

study. and the Director’s views were 

taken. 
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FINANCIAL CONTROL IN MADIAS STATE 

A. Premchand 

|~|URING recent years considerable attention lias been paid to 

reform the content and form of financial control at the Centre. 
The need for such attention was accentuated by the periodic emergence 
of the problems relating to the inter-departmental relations and 
those relating to the planning and control of developmental expendi- 
tures. Although many studies have been made about tlie Centre’s 
experience, little has been done in respect of systems obtaining in the 
States, and with a view to reducing this gap this study has been made. 
The conclusions emerging out of this study may not be applicable 
to all the States, for there is a considerable variation in the insti- 
tutional pattern of financial control from one State to another, but 
they will be of utility in an assessment and examination of those States 
which have a similar system.^ 

The system of financial control in the Madras State is impor- 
tant from two points of view: (/) it is one of the States which has 
had a long administrative history traceable to the days of Company 
Rule, and (//) the system represents an antithesis of the Central sys- 
tem of delegation of financial powers and financial advice. 

The basis for financial control is the Devolution Rules, 1920, 
as modified from time to time, which, inter alia, broadly provide: 
(/■) No Department shall authorise any activity which would involve 
some expenditure from the State exchequer or reduce its revenues or 
having any other similar financial implication, except in consultation 
with the Finance Department, (ii) No reappropriation may be made 
within the framework of budgetary demands by any Department 
except within the ambit of the delegated powers in this behalf. 

These general rules are further elaborated and amplified in 
the set of rules relating to the Finance Department in the Rules of 
Business which state that the Finance Department shall be consulted 
in all matters which are likely to affect the finances and specifically that 


* The scope of this article is confined to the operations and teclniiques adopted by 
the Finance Department and does not include the control exercised by Audit and tlie Legis- 
lature. 

1. cf. For a comparative idea of those systems, see the author’s article on 
Financial Control and Administrative Reform in the States — A Survey, Economic Review 
22nd August, 1961. 
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{a) no post may be added to the existing cadres, and {b) no allowan- 
ces be granted except in consultation with the Finance Department. 
It has also been laid down that the views of the Finance Department 
should be brought to the permanent record of the Department to which 
the case belongs and should form part of the case. 

These rules enable the Finance Department to exercise its con- 
trol in its various facets to ensure that the proposals initiated by the 
administrative departments: (/) merit expenditures from public re- 
venues, (//) are economical, and {iii) that it is expedient and necessary 
to provide funds for the purpose in the Budget, 

The control so exercised by the Finance Department may be 
studied under the following heads: (/) control in relation to policy 
decisions and programmes of annual expenditures, (//) control on 
continuing expenditures on services previously authorised and in other 
matters where consultation with the Finance Department is required, 
and {in') review of the expenditure incurred by different Departments 
with a view to ascertaining that the moneys approved by the legisla- 
tures are spent for the purposes for which they were given, and also to 
ensure that no budgetary lapses had taken place during the period of 
review. 

I. CONTROL IN POLICY MATTERS AND OVER ANNUAL ESTIMATES 

The control of the Finance Department at the policy stage is of 
considerable importance as it is this agency which is responsible for 
making the money available as also to ensure that the proposed expendi- 
ture is economically desirable. 

The control exercised by the Finance Department at this stage 
is not related to the details of the scheme. It is primarily concerned 
with the aggregate expenditures under that scheme, the financial 
repercussions of the scheme on future commitments, and whether the 
scheme should be given the priority and resources asked for. In 
performing these functions, the Finance Department takes an overall 
view of the financial resources and the fitness of a particular scheme 
into the framework of the available resources. These considerations 
together with the conclusions of the Finance Department influence, if 
not determine, the decisions of the Cabinet. In this respect, the control 
exercised by the Finance Department of the Madras State is more or 
less the same as in the Centre. 

There is, however, one factor, which distinguishes the Finance 
Department of the Madras State from the Centre. Apart from the 
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fact^ that it comments on the proposals of other adininsstrative De* 
partmeiits, this Department takes initiative in formulating policies in 
piaaiiiiig matters because the Finance Department in Madras includes 
the Planning Division also. The Planning Department of Madras, 
which was formerly a part of the Chief Secretary’s Secretariat, was 
merged with the Finance Department in 1959. The merger of the 
Plainiiiig Department with the Finance Department has certain intrinsic 
iiierits, important among them being the availability of trained per- 
sonnel conversant with financial procedures and the avoidance of con- 
sultation, co-ordination and liaison between the Planning and Finance 
Departments. It can also be said that the location of the planning 
unit within the Finance Department is only proper inasmuch as the 
latter is responsible for the deployment of all financial resources, while 
the former is concenied with the channel through w'hich such deploy- 
ment ought to take place.® 

Conversely, it has been argued that a Finance Department 
may not be capable of adapting itself to the role of planning or creative 
development which involves consideration of matters other than finan- 
cial, These criticisms, however, do not carry conviction, for the 
functions of the Finance Department have undergone considerable 
changes in the recent past and new responsibilities have been acquired 
in the process of its shift of emphasis from a maintenance economy to 
a developing economy. The function of modern Finance Department 
lies not in betraying an attitude of ‘woodpecking’ and ‘cheese-paring’ 
but in enabling the various Departments to spend all the budgeted 
amounts, and in ensuring that the amounts are spent wisely and eco- 
nomically. It has also to be recognised that though planning is con- 
cerned with matters other than financial, yet an awareness of the finan- 
cial aspects would certainly make it more realistic and practical. 

Yet another point against the merger of the Finance Department 
and the Planning Department is that it may present a superhuman task 
to the Finance Minister. This is not applicable in the case of Madras. 
Primarily, the State in the Indian administrative set-up is comparatively 
a small unit and does not throw up many complex administrative pro- 
blems. Secondly, economic policy — the term includes monetary policy, 


2. The Finance Departments are not generally entrusted with any executive respon- 
sibilities. Such entrustment of responsibilities, it has been felt, would not be conducive 
to its successful functioning as an impartial tribunal and may lead to conflicts with other 
Departments. Tire fact that the Planning Department is also a part of the Finance Depart- 
ment does not, however, deter the latter from being an impartial critic which it is expected 
to be. 

3, For a discussion on these aspects, see Administrative Organisation for Economic 
Development, Report of a Seminar, Royal Institute of Public Administration, London. 
These arguments may not be applicable in the case of the Indian Planning Commission, 
whose structure is evolved to meet the requirements of a federal set-up. 
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debt policy, trade policy, etc. — is largely framed at the Centre and the 
States are merely maintenance units. There are also many instances 
where two or three portfolios are combined and put under the charge of 
a single Minister, and an equal number of instances where even a small 
Department like the Department of Prohibition is put under the ex 
elusive charge of a Minister. A study of the distribution of portfolios 
in the State reveals that it is done less on a ‘fimctioiiar basis than on 
political and individual considerations. 

The merger of the Planning Department with the Finance De- 
partment has, in a way, changed the complexion of the Finance De- 
partment. This merger has brought about a change in the conven- 
tional role of the Finance Department. It is all the more significant in 
the present content where the State Governments do not have their 
own planning commission.^ In the absence of a separate body w'hich 
is charged with the formulation of a plan and the implementation 
thereof, it is desirable and efficacious that a division responsible for 
planning is created and included in the Finance Department. 

The second phase of control consists in the examination of the 
budget proposals of every department, in eliminating the uneconomic 
and unnecessary items, and in the preparation of a budget embody- 
ing the policy of the Government within the available resources of 
the State. The Finance Department of the State is responsible for 
approving all the estimates of the different administrative Departments. 
These annual reviews provide an opportunity not only to examine the 
estimates of expenditures proposed to be incurred in the coming finan- 
cial year, but also help the Finance Department in assessing the 
current annual performance of the Department concerned. The 
review of the following year’s estimates is, in fact, based on the assess- 
ment of the current year’s performance. These estimates require a 
careful scrutiny as “efficiency and economy in public expenditure de- 
pends upon the preparation of the estimates”.® 

The review of these charges or estimates of expenditures is done 
at two levels in the Madras State. These two levels are: (/) the Fi- 
nance Department proper, and (//) the Standing Finance Committee*^ 


4. The Estimates Committee in its 21st Report recommended that a separate planning 
commission should be established in the States also. It is doubtful whether muhiplication 
of bodies will achieve anything more than what has already been achieved. 

5. Hilton Young, The System of National Finance, London, 2rKl Edition, 1924. 

6. The Standing Finance Committee is a sub-committee of the Cabinet, consist- 
ing of the Ciiief Minister, the Finance Minister and a few other Ministers including the 
Ministers whose Departments’ proposals are under consideration by the Cornmiilee. 
This body is different from the Standing Finance Committee which was in existence 
at the CciUre from 1924 to 1951. The latter Committee, composed of the Member.? 
of the Legislature, was pr^ided over by the Finance Member and functioned under the 
aegis of the Central Finance Department. 
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of the Cabinet, The Finance Department carries out independent 
scrutiny in respect of the standing and continuing charges, and acts 
as a ‘Secretariat’ to the Standing Finance Committee in respect of 
‘New Charges’. 

Ill reviewing these estimates, certain limitations, which are 
more in the nature of attitudes, arise. It is generally believed that 
not miicli of an elaborate examination is necessary in respect of the 
standing charges, for they are based on the actuals and are also of a 
permanent nature. This, however, may not always be true, and the 
Finance Department is always vigilant to make ‘cuts’ in respect of 
‘contingencies’, etc. included in Part I of the Budget where the charges 
are not of a ‘fixed’ nature but are susceptible to fluctuations. 
However, in examining the estimates proposed under the heads ‘pay 
of officers’ and ‘establishments’, the strength of staff and officers is 
generally taken for granted. It is only when there is a variation in the 
estimates from the current year that the Finance Department questions 
whether such increase is justified and whether it cannot be deferred 
for some time more. But no particular care is devoted at this stage to 
verify whether even the existing strength is justified. This compara- 
tive complacency stems out of the fact that the Finance Department 
agrees to the creation of only such number of posts as are slightly lower 
than the absolute minimum requirements. This initial conservatism 
at the time of the creation of posts is generally helpful in making a 
quick examination of the estimates at the budget preparation stage. 
There is, however, one danger, viz., that this method is likely to be 
ineffective, if the demands of the Departments for the creation of 
posts are themselves slightly overpitched even at the initial stage; but, 
as the creation of posts is always done with reference to yardsticks of 
staff, it is unlikely to be the case.'^ 

The scrutiny in respect of continuing charges also follows 
these lines. These charges, which at the time of their inclusion 
in the Budget for the first time would have been considered by the 
Standing Finance Committee, are reassessed by the Finance Depart- 
ment every year. This examination by the Finance Department tends 
to become strict if the original approval of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee was itself conditional or if the variations in the proposals of 
expenditure are of a considerable magnitude. 


7. These factors, however, emphasise the need for a streamlined approach to make a 
proper assessment of the actual requirements of staff on the basis of Vy^ork Study’. In the 
U.K., these studies are helpful in fixing the complements (strengths at various levels for a 
specific task) and 'targets (extent of reductions necessary) and these in turn help proper ex- 
amination of the budget estimates in respect of administrative personnel. The Estimates 
Committee of the Lok Sabha in its 55th Report on the Department of Expenditure 
(Ministry of Finance) has recommended (p. 5). that periodical reviews should be con- 
ducted on the scope for economy, well in advance of the preparation of estimates, so that 
these economics may be aftected in tlie estimates. 
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So far as the new services are concerned, it may be studied under 
two heads: (/) What constitutes a new service, and (//) ?Vlio deter- 
mines the essentiality of these new services and their eligibility for 
inclusion in the Budget. It may be stated at the very outset that 
even at the Centre there are no definite criteria by which a service can 
be called a new service, and that a case law, agreed upon between the 
Complrolier and Auditor-Genera! and the Ministry of Finance, is 
generally followed to determine the nature of a proposal. However, 
the Public Accounts Committee of the Madras Legislative Assembly, 
on the suggestion of the Accountant-Generai, Madras, gave a definite 
set of criteria in 1950 to determine what constitutes a new service, 
and recommended them for adoption. 

The criteria accepted and implemented by the Government laid 
down specific monetary limits in respect of such matters. For example, 
it laid down that employment of additional staff for reorganisation 
of an existing administrative unit, when the cost involved exceeds 
Rs. 30,000, would constitute a new service. Similarly, grants and 
contributions for existing purposes, when the amount involved exceeds 
Rs. 1,25,000 recurring or Rs. 50,000 non-recurring, would constitute 
a new service. These criteria were in force for about six years. The 
experience of these years revealed that the term ‘reorganisation of an 
administrative unit’ was too flexible and could include a good deal of 
new expenditure, v/ithout bringing it specifically to the notice of tlie 
Legislature. A new procedure, more elaborate, and intended to avoid 
these defects, was then devised by the Accountant-General and ap- 
proved by the Government. This new procedure was introduced in 
July 1956. Under this, “employment of additional staff when it 
arises out of the adoption of a new policy by the Government”, “emp- 
loyment of additional staff for the expansion of an existing service” 
and “employment of additional staff for reorganisation of an existing 
administrative unit such as a bifurcation of a department and where 
the expenditure on these exceeds Rs. 30,000 per annum recurring and 
Rs. I lakh non-recurring” are treated as ‘New Services’. 

The desirability of including new services in the Budget is con- 
sidered from the following standpoints: (/) Whether it is so essen- 
tial that delay in sanctioning it is likely to cause a breakdown in the 
machinery of administration; (/7) Whether it is highly remunerative; 
(///) Whether it relates to additional staff required very urgently for 
a project already sanctioned; and (iv) Whether delay in sanctioning 
it is likely to cause permanent loss of revenue to the Government. 
Notwithstanding these regulations, it is possible that a new scheme 
might be sanctioned, even if not justified by these canons, if sucli a 
scheme has other merits. 
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The proposals for new schemes are first sent to the Finance 
Department for its examination. The Finance Department can only 
examine, make suggestions, and offer comments on new schemes. 
The decision in regard to new schemes rests with the Standing Finance 
Committee. The Committee considers: (/) all proposals for new 
services and other new schemes which are not technically new services, 
where the estimated cost of the scheme exceeds Rs. 10,000 per annum 
recurring or Rs. 50,000 non-recurring, and (//) schemes involving the 
abandonment of existing revenue where the amount of revenue to be 
foregone exceeds Rs. 25,000 per annum recurring or Rs. 1 lakh non- 
recurring, or when the schemes involve a change of policy. There 
are certain exceptions to these, such as, works relating to the extension 
of existing electric projects, grow more food schemes, remissions of 
revenue, and urgent cases, etc. 

The procedure in respect of the schemes treated as new services, 
where the monetary limits are lower than those prescribed in respect of 
the Standing Finance Committee, is different. For example, in res- 
pect of schemes whose estimated cost does not exceed Rs. 2,000 per 
annum recurring or Rs. 10,000 non-recurring, it is enough if the 
approval of the Minister in charge of that Department and the Minis- 
ter for Finance is obtained. Similarly, when the estimated cost exceeds 
Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000 but does not exceed Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 50,000 
recurring and non-recurring respectively, it would be adequate if the 
approval of the concerned Minister or the Minister for Finance and 
the Chief Minister is obtained. These monetary limits indicate the 
importance attached to each scheme, and they are so devised as to 
ensure that only important schemes involving financial repercussions 
are referred to the Standing Finance Committee, thus avoiding the 
trivial cases from, coming up before the Committee. 

The procedure of submission of proposals to the Standing 
Finance Committee and later on to the Cabinet may be stated thus: 
The administrative Department sponsoring a scheme, requiring the 
consideration of the Standing Finance Committee, first refers it to the 
Finance Department. The Finance Department’s scrutiny, at this 
stage, is concerned with the technical aspects of the scheme, and after 
such scrutiny its comments are transmitted to the concerned sponsor- 
ing administrative Department. The sponsoring Department then 
prepares a ‘note’ for submission to the Standing Finance Committee. 
The note contains the view of the administrative Department, as also 
of the Finance Department. The note also contains information under 
different heads, such as, (z) estimated cost, (n) cost in the year of intro- 
duction, and {til) eventual cost, etc. Before the submission of the 
note to the Standing Finance Committee, it is also seen and vetted 
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by the Finance Department so that it could satisfy itself that the hicis 
stated are correct and that they have been stated properly. Tliese 
proposals are then considered by the Committee, 

The Committee in its deliberations is assisted by the Finance 
Department, which works as the Committee’s Secretariat. The 
Deputy Secretary (Finance) acts as ex officio secretary to the Standing 
Finance Committee. After the consideration of the proposals bs iho 
Committee, the proposals are returned to the respective Dep:iriincms, 
with the comments of the Committee, and it is then for the Dupai’lniciit 
to submit the case to the Cabinet, if the proposals have been com- 
mended by the Standing Finance Committee.® The propos;i!s ihai 
are accepted by the Cabinet and the Standing Finance Cc-mmittce 
are then consolidated by the Finance Department and presented to 
the Legislature as Demands for Grants. !t should, liowcvcr, be noted 
here that not all the new schemes go through the Standing Finance 
Comniiltee, but may be considered by circulation aiuong the Minis- 
ters. The usual formula is ‘in view of the urgency of the proposal, 
it may go through short circuit procedure (circulation)’. However, 
the fact that a scheme has not been subinitted to the Committee does 
not by itself give any additional power to the Finance Department. 
When the Finance Deparonent opposes a proposal for expenditure, 
its opposition is not seen by the Minister (Finance) and, therefore, 
does not have the status of a ministerial command. The Minister for 
Finance is, therefore, not committed in any way wlien the proposal 
is placed before liim by the administrative Department together with 
tlie Finance Department’s comments. This has a healthy consequence, 
in that the Finance Department seldom cheapens itself by raising 
inconsequential objections. 

The procedure of association of the Standing Finance Commit- 
tee with tlie scrutiny and acceptance of the budget has iniercsiiag 
features. These features may be stated thus: (i) the control of the 
Finance Department in respect of new schemes is not considcraldc, 
and is restricted to making suggestions to the Standing Finance Com- 
miltcc, and (//) the working of the Standing Finance Committee also 
indicates that an active role is played by the Cabinet in the forniula- 
tion of the Budget. 

I[. CONTROL IN THE PROCESS OF THE EXECUTION OF THE BUDGEl' 

After the acceptance of the Budget by the Legislature, necessary 
expenditure sanctions are issued placing the appropriations at the 


S. The .same sj’stem obtains in Andhra Pradesh also. 
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disposal of the Departments, The Departments, within the powers 
delegated to them, can incur expenditure within the budget provision. 
However, in the rough and tumble of budgetary process it is not 
possible, despite the best attentions and efforts, to examine a proposal 
exhaustively in its proper setting. Lord Keynes used to say® that in 
a perfect world no bad proposal would ever come to the Treasury and 
that in such a world the Treasury’s real function would be to make 
a selection within, the limits of the resources that could be made avail- 
able to the Government out of a number of good proposals put up 
by the Departments. In such circumstances, the Finance Department 
has to control expenditure even after the passing of. the Budget. In 
certain cases, small initial provisions, representing the preliminary 
expenditure, are included in the Budget as the details are not available. 
Such provisions also make post-budget examination imperative. 

In addition to the work that arises from the incomplete examina- 
tion carried out at the initial stage, there are day-to-day problems, 
such as variations in expenditure, inadequacy of the initial budget 
provision and consequently the need for going in for a supplementary 
grant, conclusion of contracts with non-governmental agencies, waiver of 
recoveries, write off of losses, conversions of temporary posts into perma- 
nent ones, creation of new posts, etc. All these factors require frequent 
consultation with the Finance Department. But, in some of these 
matters consultation is dependent upon the delegated financial powers. 

The delegation of financial powers has two aspects: (/) delega- 
tion of financial powers to the Heads of Directorates and other field 
officers, and (//) delegation of powers to the Secretaries (Heads of 
Departments) of the Departments at the Secretariat. In Madras, 
tliere is considerable delegation of financial powers to field officers 
under various heads, such as creation of posts, contingencies, purchase 
of stores, etc. These are contained in the ‘Financial Codes’^ ® of the 
Slate; biii there is almost complete absence of delegation of financial 
powers to the Secretariat Departments. Any proposal referred to the 
‘Government’ (the term as used here represents the ‘Secretariat’) 
by the field officers, or a proposal originating in the Government pro- 
per, cannot be proceeded with (so long as it has financial implications) 
under the Rules of .Business of Government, except with the specific 
approval of the Finance Department. This embargo makes the ad- 
ministrative Departments depend or look forward to lire approval 
and assistance of the Finance Department in all matters. Tiicre are 
certain, trivial cases where these consultations are made because 


9. Treasurv Control by .Fohn Woods, ‘The Political Quarterly’, Vol. XXV, No. 4, 
Ocl.-Deo. 1954. 

10. Sec Financial Code^ 2 Vols, 
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of absence of delegated powers. For example, 'reappropriation’ 
from one head to another requires the prior concurrence of the Finance 
Department and, therefore, consultation with it is rendered neces- 
sary. Similarly, a contract may have to be entered into with an 
outside agency; such a contract also requires examination by the 
Finance Department. Likewise, the waiver of recoveries, write olT 
of losses, (even when the amounts involved are insignificant) required 
the concurrence of the Finance Department, as the delegated powers 
to the Departments at the Secretariat^^ are practically nil. ft is a 
moot point whether a structure of powers of this nature is compatible 
with an administrative hierarchy charged with the responsibility of 
the execution of a plan. 

Another important aspect in which this control becomes neces- 
sary is in regard to the control on establishments. In the Madras 
Government, the power to create posts in any Department at the Secre- 
tariat is vested in the Chief Secretary. The Chief Secretary, by con- 
vention, consults the Finance Department, and gives due weight to 
the opinion of the Department before taking a decision either in favour 
of its creation or against it. In addition, matters relating to estab- 
lishment, such as pay and allowances, etc. as in the Centre, require 
consultation, under the Rules of Business, with the Finance Depart- 
ment, This arrangement is intended to ensure, as in the Centre, a 
certain degree of uniformity in the ‘Services’. 

It is ill order, at this stage, to analyse the approaches of the 
Finance Department and examine the institutional framework of 
control of the Department. The general criticism of the Finance 
Department till recently used to be that it was niggardly, and kept on 
raising one objection or the other. But both the functions of the 
Finance Department and its approach have undergone a change. The 
Finance Deparlmcnt in Madras now lay (/) a considerable emphasis 
on ‘spending’ by administrative Departments, so that tlie budget ap- 
propriation could be completely utilised, and (//) an equal emphasis 
is placed on spending it wisely. The emphasis on spending is evident 
from the readiness of the Department to accept supplementary Grants 
in respect of ‘Plan projects’ at any time (Supplementary Grants, in 
the State, as in the Centre, are presented thrice in a year). Though the 
Legislature viewed these supplementary grants with some coldness 
in the initial stages, yet in the later years this tendency has given way to 
warmth and an appreciation of the efforts of the Government.-^ 


1 1 . fn the State of Andhra Pradesh there is some delegation of powers to the Secreta- 
riat Departments. Sqs Delegation Rules Is&uod by tht Finance Department, Government 
of Andhra Pradesh, 1938. 

12. Notwithstanding the emphasis on ‘spending’, there were many cases where sub- 
stantial amounts were surrendered. As a matter of fact, the rate of savings increased from 
1.4 % in 1953-54 to 26.1 % in 1957-58. 
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Tiie criticism that the Finance Department of the State, in its 
structure of powers, and the arrangements of personnel, is rather 
monolithic, is, however, justified. There is no system of associating^ ^ 
either the branches or the oificers to an administrative Department or 
a group of such Departments, to deal specifically with the financial 
issues of that/those Department/s. The system thus reveals an absence 
of emphasis on control through advice and indicates a reliance on the 
firm exercise of its own powers. 

There is another criticism that the officers who sit in the Finance 
Department do not have an intimate knowledge of the work of the 
administrative Departments, and therefore they do not have a pro- 
per appreciation of the proposals of a Department, To this charge, 
the answer given is that the magnitude of the Budget and the range of 
functions are comparatively limited in the States; it is, as a matter of 
fact, so limited that it cannot deprive a Finance Officer from de- 
voting enough of time to gather a comprehensive understanding of 
the activities of the administrative Departments. It is further alleged 
that the economy achieved in the process of budget examination 
is very little and is achieved by cuts in fringes, and the enforcement 
of economy on the basis of cuts in fringes is no real economy at all. 
However, this is one direction where the efforts are found inadequate 
in the Indian context, and Madras is no exception. 

III. REVIEW OF EXPENDITURES 

The review' of expenditure by this Department has two aspects: 
(?■) reviews concerned with the immediate short-term problems, and 
(//■) reviews concerned with the comparatively long-term issues. Both 
the terms as used here refer to the financial year and do not go beyond 
that. The review concerned with the immediate short-term comprises 
activities (/) watching tlie progress of expenditure, (//) reconciliation 
of accounts and orderly maintenance of accounts, and (fir) ensuring 
the regular clearance of outstanding audit objections. 

A regular watch on the progress of expenditure is kept, so that 
it could be of help in forecasting the need for supplementary grants, 
if such grants are warranted by undue variation in expenditure and in 
avoiding lapses of funds and rush of expenditure towards the end of 

1.1. Tiie practice of dealing with the financial proposals of the Depariment of Trans- 
port, Irowcver, is dilterent. All proposals of this Department are considered by a Com- 
mittee, consisting of a Chairman who is the Minister for Transport himself, and the Secreta- 
ries to the Departments of Transport and Finance as Members of the Committee. This 
separate iretUmciU has been given to the Department of Transport on the consideration 
that it is a ‘commerciaT Department. , 
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the year. The course of the events that lead to these budgetary pitfalls 
is much too familiar and does not call for elaboration. 

The data in respect of actual expenditure of every department 
are maintained by the ‘Ways and Means’ Section of the Finance De- 
partment. Most of the administrative Departments at tlie Secretariat 
have no Accounts Sections for the purpose of maintaining the data 
relating to the expenditure incurred, liabilities entered into, etc, A 
few Departments like the Board of Revenue, the Departments of 
Healtli and Industries have their internal cells devoted to tiie compila- 
tion of accounts. The other Departments are dependent on the 
Finance Department and the Accountant-General even to ascertain 
the percentage of expenditure they have incurred thus far, and the 
amounts remaining to be expended during the remaining part of the 
year. 

The medium through which these immediately siiort-term ob- 
jectives are fulfilled at the Centre is through the quarterly expenditure 
control meetings between the officers of the Finance Ministry and other 
Ministries. In Madras no such meetings are convened. It is the 
responsibility of the administrative Departments to ensure a reconci- 
liation of accounts, and a regular clearance of the audit objections. 
As, however, most of the Departments have no Accounts Sections of 
their own, the work in respect of these aspects is more often found to 
be in arrears, and time and again the Public Accounts Committee 
recommended that adequate attention should be paid to these matters. 
The same objections have been echoed by the Finance Department 
also, and it has not infrequently to engage itself in prodding the ad- 
ininisLrative Departments to maintain, clean slates in respect of account- 
ing matters. 

Tlie long-term objective of review is to ensure that the amounts 
provided for in the budget have been spent well witliin time and that 
the amounts vrere spent economically. Towards tliis purpose, the 
Finance DeparLment seeks to ascertain the monetary progress and the 
physical progress achieved through it, under different heads. The 
review in the State Government obtains only in regard to develop- 
mental (Plan) expenditures, and no review is made for the administra- 
tive and non-developmenta] expenditures. 

The review in respect of developmental expenditures is compara- 
tively of recent origin and is carried out by the State Development 
Committee, This review by the Committee is based on the monthly 
reports received from the field officers. Though these progress re- 
ports liave no specific form, they generally include the progress of lire 
schemes under tiic charge of the reporting officer, and where certain 
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sciieines are held up, the reasons for such delays are cited. These 
reports are sent by the field officials to the concerned. Departinents 
with a copy endorsed to the Department of Finance. They, together 
with the factual accounting data regarding the progress of expenditure 
prepared by the Finance Department, form the basis of discussions of 
the State Development Committee^ ^ which meets once in every 
quarter. 


A discussion of the various developmental schemes—tlieir pro- 
gress and problems — by the Committee helps in revealing the adniiiiis- 
trative deficiencies, tlie state of progress of expenditure, and the physi- 
cal progress under different schemes. The Committee asks for ex- 
planations where progress is found wanting and gives an ‘on the spot’ 
directive for diversion of funds, if such diversion is considered neces- 
sary. The discussion and review of the problems enable the Com- 
mittee to appreciate the difficulties of Departments in the implementa- 
tion of the plan and to take remedial action. The composition of the 
Committee is in itself a great advantage, as the decisions taken by the 
Committee need not be subjected to routine circulation and can be 
implemented immediately, thus avoiding red tape. The Committee 
is thus engaged in the quarterly meetings in a review of the policy and 
the progress made in the implementation of the Plan, and in offering 
a lead and a direction in all these matters. It has been deemed that 
the supervision and direction provided by this Committee have played 
a considerable part in the success which the Madras Government has 
achieved in the working of the Plans. 


It w'oiiid, therefore, appear that the Cabinet either as the State 
Development Committee or through its sub-committee in the shape of 
the Standing Finance Committee, not only scrutinises the budget pro- 
posals but also reviews the implementation and execution of tlie Budget. 
This predominant role of the Cabinet corrcspoiidingly reduces the 
importance of the Finance Department in a way. The working of the 
Treasury in the U.K. and the Finance Ministry at the Centre indicates 
an active role for the traditional civil service at the departmental level, 
while the system of the Madras Government reveals an active 
role for the Cabinet for the political executive; and to that extent 
it has to be conceded that the conventional role of the Finance Depart- 
ment has been usurped by the Cabinet. 

!4. The Committee consists of the Chief Minister and the Cabinet Ministers, and 
all the Heads of Departments are also invited to the meetings. The Finance Department 
acts as the secretariat of the Committee. It prepares the agenda and furnishes a brief 
note in respect of the financial aspects of each item included in it. 


A. Premchand 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS ' 

The reforms suggested in the context of the Madras State fall 
under three sub-heads: (i) Delegation of Powers, (//) Accounting Ma- 
chinery within the Department, and (Hi) Continuous technical assistan- 
ce in financial matters to achieve economy. 

It has been pointed out earlier that there is no delegation of 
powers to the Secretariat Departments. While this system would 
have been economical and efficacious in the past, it is a moot point 
whether it can fit into a situation where the growing complexity of 
expenditures and the added problems related to Plans and programmes 
make delegation of enhanced financial powers essential. 

The delegation of financial powers in Madras may be evolved 
with reference to the following criteria: (a) that the powers are con- 
siderable enough to provide a degree of freedom to the administrative 
Departments, and reduce the reliance on the Finance Department; 
{b) that a raising of the financial ceiling in respect of the delegated 
powers will not deter the Finance Department from having a grasp of 
the activities of a Department. In matters like waiver, recoveries, 
and write off of losses, etc., greater delegation of powers can be made. 
The working of such delegated powers can be assessed tlii’ougli a sys- 
tern of periodical reports from the administrative Departments. 
Such a delegation is necessarily to be supplemented by a system of 
periodical review and inspection of the procedures and powers 
practised and enjoyed by the Departments. The one and the only 
attempt at reform — the Special Officer’s Report in 1958 — emphasised 
the need for greater delegation of powers to the field officers, but was 
almost silent where the Secretariat Departments were concerned, 
thereby giving the impression that non-delegation did not, in the past, 
prove an obstacle to progress. However, the changing characteristics 
of the functions of the Government demand a change in the division of 
powers also, and to that extent delegation of more powers is 
imperative. 

Secondly, any unit responsible for the implementation of a policy 
should have its own data to enable it to formulate a policy, and exa- 
mine the working of a policy. The data, excepting for a few Depart- 
ments, are, as stated earlier, compiled by the Ways and Means Section 
of the Finance Department. The need for such a unit within 
the administrative Department hardly requires emphasis. The iiistai- 
iarion of an Accounts Section in each Department would not only 
help a proper compilation of data, but also aid in the fulfilment of 
other accounting and budgetary tasks. 
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Another direction in which reform would be helpful is in the 
installation of an advisory machinery. It has been pointed out 
earlier that this function is performed by the Financial Advisers attached 
to each Ministry in the Central Government. An advisory and con- 
sultation machinery at the departmental level, supplementing the func- 
tions of the State Development Committee, would be useful. In a 
planned process of economic development, the need for economy is 
both consistent and constant; and as far as possible such economy 
should be built in too. The Finance Department’s objective of en- 
suring economy, as we have seen earlier, is in practice confined to exa- 
mining the estimates at the pre-budget stage, in avoiding lapses, and the 
phasing of expenditure only. Each one of these phases of implemen- 
tation of a sclienie may throw up opportunities for economies which 
have not been foreseen. The timely utilisation of these economies is 
possible, only when the persons concerned have a fair degree of financial 
acumen, and continuous acquaintance with matters of this nature. 
These ends can be fulfilled through the association of Financial Advisers, 
A Financial Adviser dealing with a Department or a group of Depart- 
ments can make a regular and intimate study of the working of those 
Departments and suggest measures for economy. He can also review 
the non-development al as well as the developmental expenditures. His 
review of developmental expenditures would in effect supplement the 
work of the State Development Committee. 


“To organize himself and his work more etfectively, an 
executive must develop a ‘talent for perspective’ about himself 
and his job. . . . Without it, no pre-occupation with managerial 
techniques and time-saving tricks will be of any lasting avail.” 

— Carl Heyel 

(In “Organizing Your Job in Management”) 



DOCTIINE OF PLEASURE AND THE SERVICES IN 
INDIAN CONSTITUTION 


Om Prakash Moliwal 

^"^HE rule that a civil servant holds office during the pleasure of 
^ the Crown (now the President or the Governor, as the case may be), 
has its origin in the Latin phrase durante bene placito, meauiag iluit 
the tenure of office of a civil servant except where it is otherwise 
provided by statute, can be terminated at any time witih.nil cause 
assigned.^ 

Tlie Doctrine of Pleasure as applied in England has Iw'O legs to 
stand upon. First, the King’s high prerogative, and secondly, pub- 
lic policy. The first is exercised by King only, the latter can be exer- 
cised by the appointing authority. Neither can delegate the power to 
a subordinate authority. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE 

In India, the Doctrine of Pleasure has been borrowed fi'oni Eng- 
iisli constitutional law where a servant of the Crown holds office during 
the pleasure of the Crown and he can be dismissed from service at 
pleasure except where a tenure is provided by a Statute. Even if there 
is any special contract regarding the tenure of an office between the 
Crown and the civil servant, the Crown is not bound by it on the ground 
that the Crown could not fetter its future executive actions by entering 
into a contract in matters concerning the welfare of the country. 

The conception of ‘pleasure tenure’ in respect of the services 
was for the first time introduced in India wlien the East India Com- 
pany was administering the country by a statute of V/illiam IV in the 
following words: 

“Nothing in this Act shall take away the powders of the said 
Court of Directors, to remove or dismiss any of the Officers 
or servants of the said Company, but that the said Court 
shall and may at all times have full liberty to remove or 
dismiss av/ay such officer or servant at their will and 
pleasure.” 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company could not and did 


1. State of Bihar V5'. Abdul Majid, A.I.R, (1954), S.C., 245. 
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not exercise this power as a prerogative, which belonged to His Ma- 
jesty only. It was based on public policy only. 

When the administration of India was transferred fiom the hands 
of the Directors of the East India Company to the British Crown in 
the year 1858, ‘pleasure’ as a Royal prerogative was asserted in the 
Queen’s proclamation^ which reads as follows: 

“And we hereby confirm in their several olfices, civil and mili- 
tary, all persons now employed in the service of the Hon’ble 
East India Company, subject to our future pleasure and to 
such laws and regulations as may hereafter be enacted.” 

Rules regulating recruitment and conditions of service of civil ser- 
vants were framed by the Secretary of State in Council, or authorities, 
authorised by him. These rules were in the nature of executive instruc- 
tions and it was never obligatory to follow them while dismissing a 
Government servant from service. Government service was wholly 
on the pleasure of the Crown. This conception of the ‘pleasure 
tenure’ remained unchanged till the passing of the Government of 
India Act, 1919. By this enactment a certain amount of self-govern- 
ment was granted to the people of India and at this time it was con- 
sidered necessary that some restrictions or limitations be imposed on 
the Doctrine of Pleasure in order to ensure a sense of security in the 
minds of the Indians serving Government of India. The Act of 1919 
introduced Section 96-B in the Government of India Act, 1915, Sec- 
tion 96-B(i) reads as follows: 

“Subject to the provisions of this Act and of the rules made 
thereunder, every person in the Civil Service of the Crown 
in India holds office during His Majesty’s pleasure and may 
be employed in any manner required by a proper authority 
within the scope of his duty, but no person in that service 
may be dismissed by any authority subordinate to that by 
which he was appointed.” 

The words ‘subject to the provisions of this Act and of the rules 
made thereunder’ limited the scope of the Doctrine of Pleasure tenure 
and made it a condition that pleasure was not to be exercised absolutely 
but with certain reservations and restrictions laid down by the Act and 
the rules made thereunder. These words decidedly created an im- 
pression of security in the mind of the servants under the Crown. 

Other sub-sections of the Section 96-B provided that a servant 
under the Crown could not be validly dismissed by any authority 
subordinate to the appointing authority. The various rules framed 


2. Queen’s Proclamation 1858^ issued on November I j 1858. 
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by the Secretary of State or any other authority in operation at the 
time of passing of Government of India Act, 1919 were recognised as 
duly made in accordance with the powers in that behalf. The Secre- 
tary of State was also empowered to frame other rules. 

The question whether breach of statutory rules framed under 
Section 96-B was justiciable came up before the Privy Coiincii in the 
following two important cases. 

In Venkata Rao ns\ Secretary of State^ the plaintifi-appellant 
had been dismissed from service disregarding the procedure laid down 
in Rule 55 of the Classification, Control and Appeal Rules which 
prescribed that a charge-sheet stating the ground for action must 
be served to the person against whom action is proposed to be taken 
and he must also be given an opportunity of stating cause against the 
action proposed to be taken. Their Lordships of the Privy Council 
held that the appellant did not have any cause of action on the basis of 
the breach of the departmental rules though they otherwise had. the 
force of law. In Rangachari’s'^ case the plaintiff-appellant had been 
dismissed from service by an authority subordinate to the one by which 
he was appointed. He had claimed certain pension rights also. The 
first contention prevailed because it was a constitutional safeguard, 
but the second failed as it rested on the breach of certain rules which 
were not justiciable. The Privy Council held that although Section 
96“B expressly provided that every civil servant held office during the 
pleasure of the Crown, subject to the provisions of the Act and the 
rules made thereunder, this did not give the civil servant a right en- 
forceable by action to hold his office in accordance with the rules. 
According to Their Lordships the words ‘subject to the rules’ only 
amounted to a statutory and solemn assurance that the tenure of office, 
though on pleasure, would not be subject to capricious or arbitrary 
action, but would be regulated by rules and that the remedy for breach 
of the rules was by approach to the higher authorities under the Go- 
vernment and legal action in the court of law. 

The Government of India Act, 1935 by Section 240(1) reproduced 
the Doctrine of Pleasure. It stood asserted in all its grandeur in respect 
of the civil servants of the Government. The words ‘subject to the 
provisions of the rules made thereunder’ occurring in Section 96-B 
of the 1919 Act were omitted and Section 240(3) raised a depa.rtmental 
safeguard to the constitutionai one, providing for giving a reasonable 
opportunity to the servant of showing cause against the action proposed 
to be taken against him. Power to frame rules for the Governnient 


3. R. Venkata Rao V5. Secretary of State, A.I.R. (1937), P.C., 31. 

4. R,T. Rangachari vj. Secretary of State, AXR. (1937), P.C., 27. 
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servants was preserved under Section 241(2) and the Governor-General 
and the Governor were empowered by Section 241(5) to deal with the 
case of any person serving His Majesty in a Civil capacity in such a 
manner as may appear to him to be just and equitable. 

The above description will show that these provisions were not 
materially different from Section 96-B of the Government of India 
Act, 1919. Deletion of expression ‘subject to rules’ from Section 
240(1) solved the difficulty experienced by the Privy Council in not 
giving them their full effect. The Government of India Act, 1935 
in fact affirmed the statement of law in the two above-mentioned 
Privy Council cases. The main difference between the Acts of 1919. 
and that of 1935 was that in the former Act only one limitation on the 
Crown’s pleasure was prescribed, namely, that no Government ser- 
vant could be dismissed by an authority subordinate to that by which 
he was appointed, whereas in the latter Act a second limitation was 
introduced, namely, that no such person should be dismissed or re- 
duced ill rank until he had been given a reasonable opportunity of 
showing cause against the action proposed to be taken in regard to 
hira.^ Another difference between these Acts was that while under 
the former Act all the services were placed in the same position, under 
the latter Act special provision was made for the police force prescrib- 
ing that the conditions of service of the subordinate ranks of the 
various police forces should be such as might be determined by or 
under the Acts relating to these forces.® 

The interpretation of Section 240 of the Government of India 
Act, 1935 came up before the Privy Council in LM. Lall’s case.'^ In 
this case Their Lordships formulated three important questions of 
construction for decision, viz., first, is sub-section (1) of Section 240 
qualified by sub-section (3)?, secondly, is sub-section (3) mandatory 
or permissive?, and thirdly, what is the proper construction of the 
words in sub-section (3) The action proposed to be taken in regard 
to him’? Our concern here is only with the first two questions, and 
they are in fact inter-related to each other. The substance of these 
questions is, whether a Government servant holds a civil post abso- 
lutely on the pleasure of His Majesty or he can be reduced to a lower 
rank or dismissed only after he has been given a reasonable opportu- 
nity of showing cause against the action proposed to be taken in regard 
to him? Privy Council answered these questions in the following 
words : , , 


5. Sub-sectioiis (2) & (3) of Section 240 of the Government of India Act, 1935. 

6. Vide Section 243 of the Government of India Act, 1935. 

7. The High Commissioner for India and another vs-, I.M, Lall, A.I.R. (1948), 
P.C., 121. 
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“Their Lordships have no difficulty in holding — in agreenient 
with both the High Court and the Federal Court that the 
provision as to reasonable opportunity of showing cause 
against the action proposed is now put up on the same foot- 
ing as the provision now in sub-section (2) of Section 240, 
which was subject of decision in 64 I. A. 40,® and that is no 
longer resting on rules alterable from time to time, but 
is mandatory, and necessarily qualifies the right of the 
Crown recognised in sub-section (1) of Section 240 of 1935.” 

DOCTRINE OF PLEASURE UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 

Article 310 of the Constitution runs as follows; 

“(1) Except as expressly provided by this Constitution every 
person who is a member of a defence service or of a civil 
service of the Union or of an All-India service or holds any 
post connected with defence or any civil post under the 
Union, holds office during the pleasure of the President 
and every person who is a member of a civil service of a 
State or holds any civil post under a State holds office during 
the pleasure of the Governor of the State. 

“(2) Notwithstanding that a person holding a civil post under 
the Union or a State holds office during the pleasure of 
the President or, as the case may be of the Governor of 
the State, any contract under which a person, not being 
a member of a defence service or of an All-India service 
or of a civil service of the Union or State, is appointed 
under this Constitution to hold such a post may, if the Presi- 
dent or the Governor, as the case may be, deems it necessary 
in order to secure the services of a person having special 
qualifications, provide for the payment to him of compen- 
sation, if before the expiration of an agreed period that post 
is abolished or he is, for reasons not connected with any 
misconduct on his part, required to vacate that post.” 

The Constitution also adopted more or less the same pattern 
laid down in the Government of India Acts, 1919 and 1935 and the 
Privy Council regarding the Doctrine of Pleasure. This fact is sup- 
ported by the Hon’ble Judges of the Supreme Court in Dhingra’s case"^ 
in the following words: 

“As under Section 96-B(l) of the 1915 Act and Section. 240(1) 


8. R.T. Raiigachari vs. Secretary of State for India in Council. 

9, Parshotam Lai Dbingra vj. Union of India (1958), S.C.R,, 828, 
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of the 1935 Act, the persons specified therein held office 
during the pleasure of the Crovm so under Article 310(1) 
they hold their office during the pleasure of the President 
or of the Governor, as the case may be. The opening words 
of Article 310(1), namely, except as expressly provided by 
this Constitution, reproduce the opening words of Section 
240(1) of the 1935 Act, substituting the words ‘Constitution’ 
for the word ‘Act’. ...” 

The expression ‘during the pleasure’ in Article 310 relates only 
to tenure of office of the civil servant and does not relate to other 
conditions of service.^® Pleasure of the President or of the Governor 
does not mean that Article 310 is attracted only when a Government 
servant is dismissed by the President or the Governor himself. Consti- 
tution has clearly provided^ ^ that all the executive powers of the Union 
or of a State may be exercised by the President or the Governor either 
directly or through officers subordinate to him. Hence Article 310 
is attracted whenever a person is dismissed by an officer competent to 
dismiss such person serving under the Union or a State as the case may 
be.^ ^ The words ‘President’ and ‘Governor’ in Article 310 denote the 
executive powers of the State. 

Justice Dhavan of the Allahabad High Court has expressed his 
views on the importance and aims of Article 310 in his judgment^ ^ in 
the following words: 

“Article 310 invests the State with absolute control over the 
tenure of every State servant (subject to the safeguards 
contained in Article 311). This wide power was conferred 
on the State by the founders of the Constitution in their 
wisdom and for reasons of sound public policy. They 
adopted the British principle (subject to the safeguards of 
Article 311) under which the Crown can remove any ser- 
vant at pleasure. This was no idle provision inserted in a 
light-hearted manner by persons who did not realise its 
implications. The fathers of the Constitution devoted a 
special chapter to the services under the Union and the State. 
Article 310 was woven into the fabric of the Constitution. 
They could have followed other Constitutions under which 
the State servants have been granted rights against the State. 
But, with their eyes open, they adopted the maxim durante 

10. Malleshappa Hanamappa Bellary vj. State of Mysore (1961), I.L..T., 479. 

11. Articles 53(1) and 154(1) of the Constitution. 

12. Madho Singh vj?. State of Bombay, A.I.R. (1960), Bombay, 285. 

13. Jagannath Prasad vj. State of U.P.i A LU. (1954), Allahabad, 629, followed in 
Jagannath Singh vs. Assistant Excise Commissioner (1959), Allahabad, 771. 

14. Laxmi Narain vs. District Magistrate, A.I.R. (1960), Allahabad, 55. 
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bene placito (with safeguards) under which the Crown 
can remove any servant at pleasure. They made it the most 
important pillar of Chapter XIV— the pillar on which 
rests the State’s control and power of discipline over its 
servants. Why? Presumably because they realised that 
ill the peculiar conditions of India the interests of discipline 
and efficiency required that every State servant must know 
his place when ‘he is talking to the State’ so to speak. They 
wanted every State employee to realise that the State is the 
master who holds the whiphand and though the State in 
India would treat its servants generously in its bounteous li- 
berty the whiphand must always be there. This appears 
to be the purpose for which Article 310 invested the State 
with arbitrary powers over its employees.” 

RESTRICTIONS ON PLEASURE 


The words ‘except as expressly provided by the Constitution’ 
of the Article 310(1) are very significant because they lay down certain 
restrictions and limitations on the exercise of the pleasure by the Presi- 
dent and the Governor. These words also refer to Articles 124, 
148, 217, 218 and 324 which respectively provide that the Supreme 
Court Judges, the Comptroller and Auditor- General, the High Court 
Judges and the Chief Election Commissioner shall not be removed 
from their offices except in the manner laid down in those articles.^® 
They hold their offices not at the pleasure of the President but during 
their good behaviour. 


Article 310 is subject to two limitations.^® One of these res- 
trictions is contained in Article 309 and the other in Article 311. The 
former Article provides for framing of rules, which has the same force 
as Section 96-B of the Government of India Act, 1919, and there is 
guarantee to the effect that the pleasure of the President or the Gover- 
nor, as the case may be, is to be exercised according to law or rules 
framed under Article 309 and not arbitrarily. The restriction imposed 
by Article 311 is procedural rather than substantive. The provisions 
of Article 311 operate as a proviso to Article 310(1).^’ As the service 
of a Government servant is terminable at the pleasure of the State, no 
grounds upon which the services of a Government servant may be ter- 
minated can be fixed. It has also been universally held by the High 


35. Pradyat Kumar Bose vs. the Hon’ble the Chief Justice of Calcutta Hieb Court 
(1955), 2, S.C.R., 3331. ’ 

16. Dwarka Chand vs. State of Rajasthan, A.I.R. (1958), Rajasthan, 38. 

17. P.L, Dhingra vi. Union of India, A.I.R. (1958), S C., 36. 

18. Madho Singh vs. State of Bombay, A.I,R. (1960), Bombay, 285. 
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Courts that no rules can be made which may fetter or restrict the power 
of the President or the Governor to dismiss a Government servant at 
pleasured Such rules are merely administrative directions and 
contravention of their provisions will not confer upon the dismissed 
servants a cause of action. It is only those rules which relate to con- 
ditions of service as contemplated in Article 309 and which create a 
right in the Government servant are enforceable in a court of law/**® 
The Bombay High Court has held that no right of action is vested in 
a dismissed Government servant for a declaration that he is entitled 
to hold his office in accordance with the rules or that he could only 
be dismissed as provided by the rules and in accordance with the pro- 
cedure prescribed thereby, the only exception to this principle being 
the cases where protection is provided in favour of the Government 
servant in the Constitution itself.^ ^ 

Under Article 309 the appropriate legislature may regulate the 
recruitment and conditions of service of persons appointed to public 
services. The words ‘conditions of service’ in this Article in their 
comprehensive sense take in the tenure of a civil servant. Therefore, 
‘the tenure of pleasure’ is also one of the conditions of service. Article 
309 opens out with a restrictive clause, namely, ‘subject to the provisions 
of this Constitution’. It means that this Article is subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 310; with the result that the power of the legislature 
to lay down the conditions of service would be subject to ‘the tenure 
at pleasure’. The Supreme Court has firmly held that the Parliament 
or the State legislatures cannot make a law abrogating or modifying 
this tenure so as to impinge upon the overriding power conferred 
upon the President or the Governor undei Article 310 as qualified 
by Article 311.^'^ The Bombay High Court^^ had earlier held that 
this pleasure cannot be fettered except by the provisions of Article 31 1 
which means that pleasure cannot be fettered by ordinary legislature. 
The question whether the Governor can change the conditions of 
service of State employees has also been settled by a Full Bench of 
the Allahabad High Court in a case decided recently.®-^ The Learned 
Judges in this case held that under Article 309 read with Section 21 
of the General Clauses Act, the Governor of a State is competent to 
alter rules regulating conditions of service from time to time and 


19. .Tagannath vj'. State of U.P., A.I.R. (1954), Allahabad, 629. 

20. Malleshappa Hanamappa Bellary v^. State of Mysore, A.I.R. (1961). Mysore 
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21. A.K.P. Shankarlingam vj. Union of India (1962), Bombay, L.R., 1. 

22. North West Frontier Province V5. Suraj Narain Anand, A.LR. (1949), P.C., 

II2. . . . . ■ . ■■■ 

23. State of U.P. vs-. Babii Ram Upadhya, A.I.R. (1961), S.C., 751 

24. Ravindran vs*. Patel (1956), S.A. No. 1061/1956, refen'cd to in Shankarlingam v,y. 
Union of India (1960), 62 B.L.R.I. 

25. Ram Autar v.y. State of U.P., A.I.R. (1962), Allahabad, 328. 
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he is not required by the Constitution to obtain the consent of the 
Government servants at the time of altering the rules. It is also not 
necessary for him to give an opportunity to the Government servants 
to opt tire changed rules. The altered rules will be applicable to all 
concerned. The Allahabad High Court has also laid down in another 
case that Article 310 has no retrospective eflect.^® 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND THE DOCTRINE OF PLEASURE 

The question whether Article 310(1) of the Constitution is 
controlled by the Fundamental Rights has been one of the important 
points to be decided in many cases. High Courts were not unanimous 
on this point but the difference seems to be settled now. Some High 
Courts held the view that Article 310 being a special provision relating 
to termination of services of Government servants, the general provi- 
sions of Article 1 4 are not applicable to it. It seems emphasis on Article 
13 was not properly given while putting these cases before the Courts 
because it absolutely prohibits the State not to make any law which 
takes away or abridges the Fundamental Rights. Here the word 
law’ includes any ordinance, order, bye-law, rule, regulations and 
notifications. There are certain other provisions of the Constitution 
which prescribe that the executive power of the Union or the State is 
to be exercised in accordance with he Constitution which means that 
State is to exercise the pleasure within the framework of the 
Constitution. 

The Allahabad High Court has, in a recent case,® ® overruled its 
earlier judgments and has now laid down that the pleasure under 
Article 310 cannot be exercised in a discriminatory manner and is 
controlled by such Fundamental Rights as in Articles 14, 15 and 16. 
‘Though Article 14 does not abrogate or derogate from the power of 
the State to terminate the service of any of its servants at its pleasure, 
it does enjoin that this power is exercised not in discriminatory manner’. 
Article 15(1) is attracted if a person’s service is terminated on the 
ground of religious bigotry, racial prejudice or casteism or provincia- 
lism or sex.^^ Article 16 ( 1 ) prescribes equal treatment and prohibits 
arbitrary discrimination and personal differentiation under Ai'ticle 
310. Rangachari’s case is the latest ruling on the subject.^® 


26. Banarsi Das Kankan vs. Uttar Pradesh Government, A.T.R. (1959), Allahabad, 

27. Articles 53 and 54 of the Constitution. 

28. Moiniiddin State of U.P., A.I.R. (1960), Allahabad, 484, 

29. ibid. 

30. General Manager, Southern Railways vA Rangachari (1961), 2 S.C.J. 424. 
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To siun up, we can say that the English common law rule regard- 
ing the holding of offices by public servants only during the pleasure of 
the Crown has not been adopted by us in its entirety with all its rigor- 
ous implications. The ‘pleasure’ of the President and the Governor 
is controlled by the Fundamental Rights guaranteed under the Consti- 
tution and its use is restricted by Articles 309 & 31 1. At the same time 
the word ‘pleasure’ has been used because it was the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution to lay down clearly in the Constitution 
that the relationship between the State and the Government servant is 
not contractual and they cannot claim any privilege by way of right. 


“All in all, the question before us is not a question of ‘the 
man versus the State’, or of individualism versus collectivism. 
There is no point in the question: there is no such antithesis; there 
is, at the most, a tension, which is as healthy as it is necessary. 
Nor Is the question before us a question of ‘Society versus the 
State’, or of the voluntary principle versus the principle of legal 
control and regulation. There may be more point in that ques- 
tion; but again there is no antithesis, for both of the things thus 
opposed are needed, and both may be needed equally. Here, 
however, the tension is greater; and here, as we have already seen, 
there is a reasonable ground for debating, not so much what the 
State should do and what Society should do (both handle equally 
a number of matters, and few matters can be said to belong 
exclusively either to the one or to the other), as when and in what 
conjuncture Society should be the agent, and when and in what 
conjuncture the agent should be the State.” 

— Ernest Barker 

(In ‘Principles of Social & Political Theory’) 
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I^UR commitment to a socialistic pattern of society adds vastly 
^ to the importance of public enterprises. They are destined 
to play a crucial role in the country’s economy in the years to come. 
The efficiency and economy with which they are managed naturally 
concern all of us. Of equal importance is the need for an impartial 
body to judge their working and to report on their achievements and 
failures. 

Audit is one of the important instruments of control and accoun- 
tability, and more so when put in the hands of an independent public 
authority —the Comptroller and Auditor-General, hereinafter referred 
to as the C. & A.G. This article aims at discussing the nature and 
effectiveness of this method of control. The existing legal provisions 
in this behalf, in their historical perspective, are first described. 

n 

The organisational pattern broadly governs the type and method 
of audit in Indian public enterprises. If they are run departmentally 
like the Chittaranjan Locomotive and ordnance factories, the accounts 
are subject to conventional Government audit. The accounts of the 
enterprises registeied as Government companies arc audited by pro- 
fessional auditors (chartered accountants) appointed by the Central 
Government on the advice of the C. & A.G. Till recently, the proce- 
dure for appointment used to be that the company forwarded the 
name or a panel of names of the auditors to the Government of 
India. The latter sent it for approval to the C. & A.G. who almost 
invariably accepted the company’s suggestion. In very few cases 
where it was not accepted by the C. & A.G. the reasons mostly were 
that either the auditor had been too long with the company, or he had 
already appointments in other Government companies. 

At present, the auditors to be appointed are not suggested by 
the company concerned, nor by the Government. The Government 
forwards to the C. & A.G. the names of the companies in which audi- 
tors are to be appointed. The C. & A.G. then recommends the name of 
the auditors to be appointed in each of the enterprises. The Govern- 
ment can ignore this advice, but so far no such instance has occurred. 
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In public corporations diverse audit provisions exist. The 
Dairiodar Valley Corporation Act provides that the accounts sliail be 
audited in such manner as may be prescribed in consultation with 
the C. & A.G. Under the rules framed under the Act, however, the 
Central Government has provided that the audit shall be conducted 
by an officer of the C. & A.G. A later amendment to the rules has 
provided that the accounts so audited must be countersigned by the 
C. & A.G.3- 


In the Industrial Finance Corporation Act, 1948, audit was 
entrusted to hiot less than two auditors’ appointed by the Central 
Government. By an amendment in 1952, only one of the two auditors 
was to be appointed by the Central Government in consultation with 
the C. & A.G. and the other elected by the institutional shareholders 
of the Corporation. The Central Government’s power of giving 
directions to the two professional auditors requiring them to report 
upon the adequacy of measures taken by the Corporation for the pro- 
tection of its shareholders and creditors, or on the sufficiency of their 
audit procedures was also to be exercised in consultation with the 
C. & A.G . In addition, the C. & A.G. w^as given a right either on 
his own motion, or on a request from the Central Government, to 
undertake such audit and at such times as he considered necessary. 
Another provision made was that if the Central Government was 
called upon to pay any subventions on account of its guarantee of the 
Corporation’s loans, the C. & A.G. shall undertake the Corpora- 
tion’s audit.® 

The above provisions were not discussed in any detail at the time 
they were introduced through an amending Bill. The justification for 
the amendment given by Shri M. C. Shah, the then Deputy Minister 
of Finance piloting the Bill, was that it brought the Industrial Finance 
Corporation Act in line with the State Financial Corporations Act, 
1951, which contains similar provisions. The Deputy Minister also 
disclosed that the amendment was in accordance with the wishes of 


1. Gazette of India, 27th December, 1952, Part IT, Sec. 3. The Public Accounts 
Committee, in their Reports on the Accounts for 1947-48 (post-partition), have observed: 
“As regards the audit of other corporations financed either entirely or partly by the Central 
Government, we share the views held by the C. & A.G. that his functions and responsibi- 
lities should be defined in explicit terms in the statute itself providing for the setting up of a 
Corporation.” p. 5. 

2. Imlastrial Finance Corporation Amendment Act, 1952, Sec. 24. 

3. ibid. The Accounts of the Corporation for the year ended .Tune 1954 were for 
the first time audited by the C. & A. G. as empowered by this Section. At that time 
the Corporation was receiving a subsidy from the Government. Since the year ended 
June 1957 no subventions on account of guarantee have been received from the Govern- 
ment, butj audit by the C.^& A.G. continues, perhaps because earlier subventions have not 
yet been returned in full.” 
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the Public Accounts Committee A 

There was hardly any discussion on the audit provisions of the 
State Financial Corporations Act which inspired the above amendment 
except that Shri A.C. Giiha, M.P., made an unsuccessful attempt to 
the effect that both the auditors, which the Bill provided, should be 
appointed by the C. & A.G. He expressed an apprehension that 
“the shareholders may put some convenient auditors”.® 

The propriety of appointing auditors on the basis of the interest 
they represent is open to question. If an auditor is appointed by the 
Government as a shareholder and the other by the rest of the share- 
holders, both being qualified chartered accountants, should there be 
difference in their approach to the work? Are not both expected to 
audit according to the well-established traditions and practices of the 
profession? The auditor is an impartial expert who protects the 
shareholders’ interests in general. No distinction merefore need be 
made between the two sets of auditors appointed 1 3 carry out audit. 
In any case, when the Government considers it necessary, it can exer- 
cise its power of using direction to the auditors, in consultation with 
the C. & A.G. under the Act, regarding the way in which audit is to be 
carried out. 

In the Rehabilitation Finance Administration, incorporated in 
1948, the C. & A.G. was not entrusted with pov^er to audit; pro- 
fessional auditors were to be appointed by the Central Government.® 
But as a part of tlie systematic extension of the Cl & A.G.’s audit 
control to public enterprises, the Rehabilitation Finance Adminis- 
tration Act was amended in 1953 and the C. & /uG. replaced pro- 
fessional auditors.'^ 

In the case of Reserve Bank Act, 1934, an amendment made in 
1948 provides that the accounts shall be audited by not less than two 
auditors appointed by the Central Government.® The Central Go- 
vernment is also empowered to appoint the C. & A.G. to examine 
and report upon the accounts of the Bank. The pi'ovision, however, 
seems to be formal safeguard and has not been invoked in practice 
so far. 1’he three chartered accountants appointed by the Central 
Government, who have remained unchanged since 1948, have been 

4. During the debate on the amendment. Dr. M.M. Das, wlio was then a member 
of the P.A.C., disclosed that the Committee had reached a unaninious decision about the 
C. & A.G.’s jurisdiction over the Corporation. He added that the “Auditor-General 
himself approved this decision of the P.A.C.” and “the Government was informed about 
this decision”, Lok Sahha Debates, 5th December, 1952, Col. 1649. 

5. Lok Sahha Debates, 28th September, 1951, CoJ. 3664, i 

6. The Rehabilitation Finance Administration Act, 1948, Sec. 16. 

7. Rehabilitation Finance Administration (Amendment) Act, 1953. This Corpora- 
tion was wound up in 1957 by the Repealing and Amending Act, 1957. 

8. The Reserve Bank of India {Transfer to Public Ownership) Act, 1948, Sec. 7. 
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submitting a routine and formal report, without any comments year 
after year. 

When the nationalisation of air transport was being discussed 
by Parliament in 1953, the opinion had more or less been changed in 
favour of the C. & A.G. Not much discussion therefore took place 
on the audit provisions or the Air Corporations Bill which provided 
that accounts of the two air corporations shall be audited by the C. & 
A.G.® The Air-India, however, in addition, gets its accounts audited 
by two firms of auditors “in accordance with the generally 
accepted auditing standards applicable to joint stock companies”. 
The reasons given by the Air-India are : First, the C, & A.G. is not 
obliged to complete the audit of the Corporation’s annual accounts 
and to issue certificate on which the Board of the Corporation could 
rely to enable the Board to adopt the annual accounts and submit it 
to the Central Government within the time stipulated, and secondly, 
the Boeing Loan Agreement contained a provision for the submission 
of a periodical statement of accounts by the Corporat ion duly certified 
by the chartered accountants satisfactory to the banks. According 
to Rule 6 of the Corporation it has to submit its accounts duly passed 
by the Board to the Central Government and the C. & A.G. by 31st 
August every year. The Corporation perhaps does not feel confident 
to do so unless its accounts have been audited by qualified auditors. 
The Indian Airlines Corporation does not follow this practice. 

When the C. & A. G. carries out a full-fledged audit of the 
Air-India International, the need to appoint private auditors may be 
questioned. As in the I.A.C., the Air-India International also could 
develop a strong internal audit department to avoid the present dupli- 
cation. As regards the Corporation’s second argument, it may be 
noted that professional auditors were there even before the Boeing 
Loan Agreement. 

The State Bank of India Act, 1955 provides for the appointment 
of two qualified auditors by the Reserve Bank in consultation with the 
Central Government. In addition, the Central Government can 
appoint “at any time such auditors as it thinks fit to examine and report 
on the accounts of the State Bank”.^^ When the State Bank of India 
Bill was under consideration in the Lok Sabha, Shri B. Das, a senior 
member of the House, felt strongly on the question of audit, and re- 
marked: “I got the surprise of my life when in the year 1955 in clause 
4115 (which dealt with audit) there is no desire to mention the name of 

9. The Air Corporations /Ic/, iPJi, Sec. 15(2). 

10. Thirty-fourth Report of the Estimates Committee (Second Lok Sabha), p. 39. 

11. State Bank of India Act, 1955, Sea. Al(X) Sl Al Gi). 

12. This is now Section 41 of tlie State Bank of India Act. 
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the Auditor-General.”^-^ He reminded the Minister (Shri A. C. Giilia) 
that in other financial corporations, viz., the Industrial Financial Cor- 
poration and the State Financial Corporations, the C. & A.G. had 
been given a hand. The Minister’s reply to this was naive and weak. 
He said: “Every one of the Auditor-General’s reports is placed on 
the Table of the House and is liable to be debated. . , .The State Bank 
will continue to be the biggest commercial bank of the country giving 
credit not only to other scheduled banks but also to industrial and 
commercial concerns. In these circumstances it is not quite prudent 
to lay all its reports on the Table. There may be some defects also; 
I do not claim that there will not be any defects or deficiencies, but still 
if we accept the function of this Bank as that of the biggest commercial 
bank of the country we cannot take that risk.” He conveniently 
overlooked the fact that the Industrial Financial Corporation and the 
state financial corporations were also in the nature of banking insti- 
tutions. To Shri B. Das’s interruption that “You cannot evade the 
constitutional position”, the Minister baldly replied: “That may be a 
point for the Supreme Court. 

At the time of the claiise-by-clause discussion, an. amendment 
was introduced to the effect that the auditor be appointed by the C. & 
A.G. and not by the Reserve Bank, but it was lost.^® Similarly, an- 
other amendment negatived wa.s that the Centre’s power “to appoint 
such auditors as it think fit” should specifically be mentioned to 
inciude the Auditor-General.^® 

A year later when the Life Insurance Corporation Bill was before 
the Lok Sabha, there was a major controversy on the issue of the 
C. & A.G.’s audit control over the Corporation. The Minister, Shri 
C.D. Deshmukh, who piloted the Bill, had to face a rough time in 
keeping the C. & A.G. at arm’s length. The Minister was in difficulty, 
particularly because, in the past, at his own instance, the C. & A.G. 
had found a place in the statutes relating to several public corporations, 
and in the lav/ dealing with Government companies. He had no con- 
vincing answer to the question repeatedly thrown at him: Why other 
commercial and business enterprises were put under the C. & A.G.’s 
jurisdiction? His argument was that “the enterprises like the D.V.C., 
I.F.C., Air Corporations and Government companies function more 

13. Lok Sabha Debates, 23rd April, 1955, Col. 6135. Shri B. Das had been agitating 
for the nationalisation of the Imperial Bank for a long time and as such was given the 
first chance to speak on the nationalisation bill. 

14. ibid., Co!. 6390. It is interesting to note that when Shri A.C. Guha was not 

sitting on the Treasury Benches his views about the powers of the C. & A.G. in relation to 
public enterprises -vi'crc different. (See p. 76 , 

15. Lok Sabha Debates, 30th April, 1955, Col. 7167. 

16. ibid. This amendment was introduced by a Communist member, Shri Sadhan 
Gupta. There was no discussion on the motion. 
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or less under governmental conditions”. He also took the help of 
argLiiiients of maintaining status quo in the Corporation’s working, 
and of the shortage of staff with the C. & 

Siiri C. D. Deshmukh discounted the main fear expressed by the 
M.Ps. that denying the C. & A.G.’s jurisdiction would affect parlia- 
mentary accountability. His appeal was: “You could always add 
later, if 3^011 find the present system does not work.” And finally the 
emotions were brought into play. The Minister felt “terrified of the 
wisdom and hindsight” of the C. & A.G. He went on to disclose: 
“When I took the initiative in suggesting nationalisation of life insu- 
rance, to my colleagues in the Cabinet I said that if the affairs of the 
Corporation, or whatever we might establish, W'ere going to be audited 
by the ordinary audit machinery, then I would not recommend the 
nationalisation of life insurance.”^® 

The impression of an unjustifiable extension of the Auditor- 
General’s control along with Dr. Paul H. Appleby’s scathing and 
assailing criticism of the Auditor-GeneraH ® (a reference to it was made 
by him during the debate) might have influenced the Minister’s 
thinking on the subject. The Minister fought and won against the 
C. & A.G. The clause regarding audit, was not finally amended to 
bring in the C. & A.G.’s audit. The impression given was that the 
question was being fought more on prestige than on merit, though 
it could be fought on merit as well. 

The above discussion indicates how a systematic effort has 
been made by Parliament to extend the jurisdiction of the C. & A.G. 
to all public enterprises. The criticism that was levelled by the 
C. & A.G., Shri Narhari Rao, that Government companies were a fraud 
on the constitution because, inter alia, the C. & A.G. had not been 
given a statutory right to audit Government companies has been met 
by the amendment of the Companies Act in 1956, which provides 
that the C. &, A.G. shall have a right (a) to direct the manner and to give 
instructions about the way the accounts shall be audited, (b) to 
conduct a supplementary or test audit, (c) to comment upon or 

17. Lok Sabha Debates, 21st May, 1956, Cok. 9073, 9078. 

18. ibid.. Col. 9078. From the official records it appears that while speaking about 
the C. & A.G. the Minister’s remarks had to be expunged at three places. It is therefore 
difficult to gauge the emotions intermingled with the issue. Lok Sabha Debates, 22nd 
May, 1956, Col. 9223. 

19. Piiui H. Appleby, Re-examination of India's Administrative System with Special 
Reference to Administration of Government Industrial and Commercial Enterprises, Cabinet 
Secretailat, Government of India, New Delhi, 1956, pp. 27-9. 

20. One of the e\ents which created such an impression was a note circulated 
by the C. & .A.G. to some Members of Parliament in support of his claim to audit the 
accoimls of the L.I.C. (Lok Sabha Debates, 1956, Appendix XIV, Anne.xure 32). The 
Minister, Shri C. D. Deshmukh, took a strong exception to the circulation of this note. 
(VideLo/c Sabha Debates, ...22nd May, 1956, Col, 9223.) 
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supplement the audit report which was to be submitted to him by the 
audit report which was to be submitted to him by the auditors, and 
(d) to advise in the matter of appointment of auditors.®^ Similarly, 
the anxiety of the Members of Parliament that the accounts of the 
public corporations should be audited by the C. & A.G. or at least 
in the matter of appointment of auditors, the C. & A.G. should have 
a say and that he must have the right to comment upon the audit 
conducted by such auditors — ^lias been largely met except in the 
case of Life Insurance Corporation and the State Bank of India. 

Dean Appleby attributes desire to extend the control of C. & A.G. 
to Parliament’s “greatly exaggerated notion” of the importance of 
auditing and of “parliamentary responsibility”. Parliament, he says, 
has given “unselective attention” to what he calls “the pedestrian func- 
tion of auditing”. He charges Parliament for not defining the func- 
tions of the C. & A.G., as the Constitution contemplated it would do 
resulting in “Into the vacuum thus left, the auditor (C. & A.G.) has 
moved.” 

Whether this criticism is justified or not, it is true that because 
the C. & A.G. occupies an important position‘d® in the Public 
Accounts Committee, Parliament has a very favourable attitude 
towards C. & A. G.’s audit. Serious financial irregularities in some 
public enterprises have further accentuated Parliament’s desire to 
extend C. & A.G.’s audit to public enterprises. 

Ill 

Let us now examine the content of the C. & A.G.’s audit of 
public enterprises and the manner in which it is conducted. 

It is important to note that auditors of the C. & A.G.’s office 
generally insist on reporting whatever does not fit within its mould 
of rules, regulations and procedures. Nowhere audit manuals and 


21. 11 is important to note that the original language in the Bill regarding appoint- 
ment was “after consultation with” the C. & A.G. but it was charged to “on the advice of 
the C. & A.G.” on a private member’s motion. (YidQLok Sabha Debates, 8th September, 
1955, Cols. 12990-12999.) 

22. Paul H, Appleby, op. cit,, p. 29, Appleby’s reference to the Constitution relates 
to Article 149. This Article slates: “The Comptroller and Auditor-General shall perform 
sucit duties and exercise such powers in relation to the accounts of the Union and of the 
Staies and of any other authority or body as may be prescribed by or under any Law made 
by Farliamont. ...” Parliament, it may be not^, has not yet moved in the matter even 
though i!ic matter is under consideration since 1958. 

23. Very much unlike his counterpart in the U.K., the C. & A.G. in India “contin- 
uously holds consultation with the Chairman as the evidence is proceeding and very fre- 
quently asks questions from the departmental witnesses and also makes comments and 
observations in tiie course of such evidence”. S.L. Shakdher, Comptroller and Auditor- 
General of India and the U.K. — A Comparison, The Indian Journal of Public Administra- 
tion, Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 407. 
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instructions give discretion to the audit staff to attach lesser weight to 
lapses of procedure or regulations if the enterprise is being adminis- 
tered efficiently/^-^’ The auditor would argue: it is no part of his duty 
to pass a verdict or give a judgment about an enterprise, it is for the 
Public Accounts Committee or Parliament. He collects, collates and 
analyses facts as fully as possible and invites Parliament’s attention 
to them. Not only that audit objections are mostly petty and 
formal often a presumption of mala fide is made simply because a 
particular procedure has been circumvented to meet the exigencies 
of a situation. 

This approach is bound to do great harm to a live business or- 
ganisation. Business means taking delicate decisions, some of which 
must go wrong. No individual in business would like to be hauled 
up before a parliamentary committee and explain the correctness 
of a decision taken years back, probably by his predecessors, in al- 
together different conditions and circumstances. As the C. & A. G.’s 
reports attract great attention from Parliament and the public, much 
damage could be done even by small matters. While caution 
and care must be exercised, there is always a point beyond which 
the price to be paid for excessive caution becomes disproportionately 
high. People and Parliament wdll therefore have to be educated to be 
tolerant of minor errors if an enterprise has on the whole made a 
success ; while being intolerant of failure to achieve the specified goals. 

A good deal of the criticism of C. & A.G. audit also arises because 
it is claimed to be an efficiency-cum-propriety audit.®® For this pur- 
pose, it probes into the decisions taken by the Board of Directors. 
Dr. Paul H. Appleby questioned this and also objected to the instruc- 
tions of the C. & A.G. regarding the audit of public enterprises which 
state “the audit by the C. & A.G. will be generally directed towards a 


24. The Audit Department’s view is that many of the rules, regulations and procedures 
which audit has got to follow are laid down by the administration. Government has rules 
of procedure for financial controls, many of which persist from the colonial days and are 
based on the philosophy of distrust of the individual. These rules have got to be followed 
even though outmoded and, in many cases, meaningless. But the blame for the results 
is shifted to audit. The present C. & A.G. told the writer that audit people are completely 
helpless about many of the rvles of procedure laid down by the administration. And even 
the C. & A.G.’s efforts to ge’. frustrating rules changed may not always be successful. 

2i. It is necessary to state that audit objections do not just go before the P.A.C. 
and Parliament. In addition to the discussions and exchange of views in the course of 
audit, before the final report is submitted to the enterprise, it is discussed in the appropriate 
ministry at a high level, the participants being the ministry officials, the C. & A.G. staff 
and the enterprise. Some of the more important observations of the C. & A.G. on 
various public enterprises form part of his report to Parliament which is looked into by 
the P.A..C. Thus, the number of objections which reach Parliament are very few as com- 
pared with the total objections raised by the C. <& A.G. staff in various public enterprise.s. 

26. According to the present C, & A.G., his audit evaluates only financial efficiency 
as distinct from any other efficiency. But it is not quite clear what the financial efficiency 
will cover. 
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review of the decisions taken by the boaixl of directors to ascertain to 
what extent their powers have been exercised in the best interest of the 
undertakings.”"’ About these instructions he challengingiy asks: 
“What special competence for appraising objectives and appraising 
administrative performance in general has the C. & A.G. ? What 
is the Cabinet for, what is the Prime Minister for, what is Parliament 
for, what are the individual ministers for, what is a Secretariat for, 
and what is a bureaucracy for?” 

Even assuming that it is proper for the C. & A.G. to conduct 
efiiciency-ciim-propriety audit, experience has shown tliat even v/iili 
its modern slant on managerial assessment, audit can only look into 
managerial efficiency so far as it is reflected in the financial results of an 
enterprise’s working. Audit of accounts, however widely intei preled, 
is incapable of evaluating technical efficiency.^ ^ Am auditor, for 
instance, cannot comment upon the alternative courses of business 
decisions in regard to investment in factors of production, or whether 
the technical efficiency of the means of production is at its optimum. 
Similarly, an auditor is not competent to review specific management 
decisions. 


The C. & A.G. in India in this regard sutfers from an addi- 
tional drawback, viz., that he does not have adequate qualified 
personnel. The Commercial Audit Department of the C. & A.G.’s 
organisation is staffed largely by those brought up in Government 
audit tradition. They find it difficult to adjust themselves to differ- 
ing circumstances of public enterprise audit. A proper reorientation 
of their outlook has not yet taken place. Further, the audit parties 
deputed to various public enterprises are so often changed that they 
lack proper perspective of the enterprise’s operations.^'® As their 


27. Paul H. Appleby, op. cit., pp. 28-9. These iaslructioiis were issued by 
Shri Asok Chanda. The present C. & A.G., Shri A.K. Roy, does not agree with them 

28. ibid., p. 29. 

29. Sir Frank Tribe, a former C. & A.G. of the U.K., in his evidence to the Select 

Conomittee on Nationalised Industries, said: ‘T could undertake the audit of public cor- 
porations, although I do not want to, but I would like to make it quite clear that if 1 
were to be charged with this duty I should certainly not claim that I could undertajce an 
efficiency audit. I thiiik there is a lot of misconception about tliis. I do not believe my- 
self that any examination of a board’s accounts can ever lead to a right judgment upon 
the efficiency as such of the organisation itself. ...I believe certain accountants in America 
do claim to do that kind of (efficiency) accounting, but... they have on their staff experts in 
personnel management and other types of efficiency, including often technical engineers 
and other technicians, and then they make a comprehensive report on efficiency only 
part of which is related to the accounts.” Report of 23rd July, 1953, H.M.S.O. Evidence 
Q. 136, p. 16. •> ' 5 

30 For imtance, in the Indian Airlines Corporation, within a period of eight years 
more than half a dozen important changes in the personnel of the C. & A.G. staff which is 
supposed to be permanently posted there, have taken place. The attempt of the 'c,’ k a q 
it is stated, is, as far as possible, to send the same audit party to an enterprise for li 
ably long period. J3ut there are practical difficulties of synchronising the lime of audff wlti’ 
the availability of the staff. ■ * ' 
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coiicliisioiis are based on insufficient knowledge of the organisation, 
these are taken lightly and even ridiculed by persons with the inside 
knowledge of the organisation’s working. The audit staff thus unneces- 
sarily gives an impression of being “bloodhounds” rather than the 
“watcli"d.ogs” which they are supposed to be. 

In the U.S., Government corporations are audited by the Comp- 
troller-General. But the Corporate A.udit Division of the Comp- 
troller-Generars Office is largely manned by professional auditors. 
The standards for audit by the Comptroller-General conform to those 
adopted by the American Institute of Accountants and his offices 
conduct audit in. a ma.nner comparable to any large independent pub- 
lic accounting organisation.^^ If the C. & A.G.’s audit is to serve a 
more useful purpose, the need would be to strengthen its staff by 
recruiting persons from the profession, and of giving them suitable 
training.^ ^ Refresher courses would also be necessary for the exist- 
ing staff to acquaint them with the ins and outs of the operation of 
state commercial and industrial enterprises, 

iV 

A special featine of the Government company audit requires to 
be noted here. Section 619(3) (a) of the Companies Act empowers 
the C. & A. G. to direct the manner in which the Company’s audit 
shall be conducted and to give instructions in regard to the audit of 
Government companies.®^ In 1959, the Government wrote to the 
C. & A.G. to explore the possibility of giving direction under the law. 
But the C. & A.G. took no action in the matter. Later, a Cabinet 
‘direction’ was given to the C. & A.G. to exercise liis powers under 
Section 619(3) (a). Eventually in March 1962, a direction was issued 
to all the auditors of Government companies. The object is to make 
audit “more fruitful” and “to provide useful data for a correct appre- 
ciation of the public enterprises’ financial operations.”-^ -^' 

By this direction, professional auditors, among other things, 
have been asked to comment upon the system of accounts, internal 
control and costing. They are to calculate (/) return on capital invest- 
ed, (i7) ratio of closing stock to net sales, (///) ratio of net profits to 


31. Report on Management Accountings submitted to the Council of the lustituio 
of Chartered Accountants of India, New Delhi, 1958, p. 128-129. 

32. At present the Indian Audit and Accounts Service probationers are pro\’ided 
with a ten-week practical training in some firm of chartered accountants. 

33. Sec. 61.9(3) {a) states: “The C. & A.G. shall have power to direct the manner in 
which the company’s accounts shall be audited by the auditor appointed in pursuance of 
sub-section (2) that is, on the advice of the C, & A,G, of India, and to give such auditor 
instructions in regard to any matter relating to the performance of his functions as such.” 

34. Audit Report (Civil), 1962, p. 114. 
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E5t sa’es, (iv) ratio of current assets to current liabilities, and (v) ratio 
of cost of sales to net sales. The auditors would now give their opi- 
nion about the a.dequacy of financial provisions for the maintenance of 
plant and machinery, and about - the effectiveness of the system of 
procurement and disposal of stores. The auditors are now also ex- 
pected to look into the basis of fixing the selling prices of the products 
of the company, and how such prices compare with the cost of 
production.^'”" 

It is pertinent to ask: What remains for the C. & A.G.’s staff 
to do when the professional a,iiditors carry out the above function, 
besides their own routine checks? It is argued that when these 
instructions will be put into effect, there may be no occasion for the 
C. & A.G. to conduct a test or supplementary audit (which is said to 
be efficiency-cum-propriety audit) as contemplated by Section 619 
(3) (b). In fact, a very senior official of the Government disclosed,^® 
that when the audit provisions in Section 619 of the Companies Act 
were being drafted in consultation with the then C, & A. G., 
Shri Narhari Rao, it was never thougiit that the test or supplementary 
audit would be carried out in every case. It is therefore, hoped that 
this power would be more of a formal nature and used sparingly. 
Shri Asok Chanda has suggested that an independent audit by the 
C. & A.G. should be invoked “only where the normal audit reveals 
gross mismanagement.”^’ 

It has been suggested that if the C. & A.G. voluntarily spa? es the 
Government companies of his test or supplementary audit, particularly 
when professional auditors are appointed on his advice, and he di- 
rects their audit, it would relieve them from much inconvenience. This 
would not ill any way mean abandonment of his audit control because 
under Section 619 (4) lie would still continue to comment upon their 
reports,^® It is important to note that even at present his reports on 
Government companies are under Section 619 (4) and not under Sec- 
tion 619 (3) (b)^^ and in majority of the cases no comments are made 


35. For a complete list of aspects required to be attended to b.Y the commercial 
auditors, as per the directions issued by the C. & A.G., referred to earlier, see Aimexwe, 

36, The officer concerned would prefer to remain anonymous. 

3/. Asok Chanda, Indian Administration, Alien & Unwin, London, 1958, p. 202. 

38. Section 619 (4) reads; “The Auditor aforesaid (the auditor appointed on the 
advice of the C. & A.G.) shall submit a copy of his audit report to the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General of India, who shall have the right to comment upon, or siipploment, 
the audit report in such manner as he may think fit.” 

39. Section 619 (3) {b) reads; “The Comptroller and Auditor-General of India shall 
have power to conduct a supplementary or test audit of the company’s accounts by such 
person or persons as he may authorise in this behalf; and for the purposes of such audit, 
to require information or additional information to be furnished to any person or persons 
so authorised on such matters, by such person or persons, and in such form, as the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General may, by general or special order, direct.” 
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by him on the professional, auditors’ reports.^® 

V 

In conclusion, dogmatism of any kind should be avoided about 
the C. & A.G.’s audit of public enterprises. All the world over, in 
varying measures there is a shift from autonomy to control over pub- 
lic enterprises and there is least doubt that the C. & A.G.’s audit is an 
important instrument of this control. What is necessary, therefore, 
is not to do away with the C. & A.G.’s audit, but to regulate the form, 
content and approach of his audit so that it may be carried out with 
tlie least damage to business efficiency of public enterprises. An 
important change would be to lay much greater emphasis on the assess- 
ment of the results rather than on the meticulous implementation 
of the rules and procedures. As regards the failures or mistakes, 
the effort should be to suggest ways and means which will lead to the 
avoidance of abuse or irregularity in the future. Further, audit report 
should be oriented in a positive way so as to lead to purposive 
action. It is necessary to allow greater discretion to the audit staff 
to decide the seriousness and implications of a default on the spot. 
This is only possible if the staff are competent, experienced, and 
sufficiently senior. 

Pay scales of the staff entrusted with the audit of public enter- 
prises would also have to be enhanced to recruit and retain sufficient 
number of persons of the requisite qualifications. ' Only a properly 
trained audit staff, imbued with the sense which pervades any well- 
organised, purpose-conscious, and efficient business organisation, 
could remove the stigma of ‘fusy about frivolities’ attached to Go- 
vernment audit. 

It is heartening to note that both the C. & A.G. and the Direc- 
tor of Commercial Audit (officer directly in charge of public enterprises 
audit), whom the writer met, recognise the need for improvement in 
their department. They feel that such improvements are in the mak- 
ing. Their approach is definitely progressive and positive. There 
is appreciation of the point of view of public enterprises and a recogni- 
tion of their own shortcomings. This progressive and enlightened 
outlook at the top is bound to be reflected at the lower levels in the 
course of time. 


40. Out of 36 reports or more important Government companies for the year 
1960-61, .no comments appear in 24 cases. The usual pattern being; “I have to state that 
there are no comments upon or supplementary remarks to the auditor’s report under 

sub-section 4 of Section 619 of the Companies Act on the accounts of Ltd. 

for the year ended — 

41. The latest audit report on civil appropriations presents a marked improvement 
over earlier reports. See Chapter VIU, Government Commercial Undertakings, Audit 
Report (Civil) 1962. 


Annexure 


List of aspects recpdred to be attended to by the auditors, as per directions issued by the 
Comptroller and Auditor- General under Section 619 (3) (a) of the Companies Act, 1956. 

I. System of accounts and book-keeping 

1. Has the Company issued appropriate instructions laying down tlie respective 
duties and responsibilities of various officers in regard to the maintenance of accounts? 
Does the auditor consider, on the basis of test checks exercised, that the accounting system 
is adequate for purpose of preparation of final accounts as well as for purpose of “auditing 
in depth” which involves tracing transaction tlirough its initial to final stage? If not, what 
are the main deficiencies? 

2. Are the books of account and the accounts records properly maintained up-to- 
date? If not, the deficiencies may be pointed out. 

The auditor may indicate when the final draft of the accounts is given for audit. 

3. In regard to a company with subsidiary units or branches, does the Head Office 
maintain proper control accounts of branches? Is there any drawback in the system of 
control accounts maintained? 

4. Is the allocation of expenditure during constnaction between Capital and Revenue 
properly done so that the cost of an identificable unit of plant (e.g., coke oven in steel 
plant) can be ascertained ? If not, the defective cases should be indicated. 

IL Internal Control 

1. Has the Company issued adequate instructions indicating the financial powers of 
heads of branches and their subordinates? Does the procedure provide for adequate 
■jlnancial checks and safeguards? 

2. Is there an internal audit system? Ai’e you satisfied that the important points 
thrown up by the internal audit have been considered by the administration and necessary 
action taken? If not, indicate the more important points on which consideration/action 
is outstanding. Have any drawbacks in the system come to your notice? 

. 3. Does the Company prepare the budget for a financial year with adequate details 
sufficiently in advance? If so, the actual performance in regard to control over revenue 
and expenditure in relation to budget provision may be indicated. 

111. Manufacturing and Production Accounts 

1. Does the Company maintain periodical quantity accounts of production of the 
major products? How do these compare with the periodical targets fixed? 

2. Does the Company prepare accounts indicating the cost of a unit of its major 
products ? Have you any general comments to make on the effectiveness of the system 
of cost accounting? 

3. Are records maintained for determining the rejections in production? Have; 
you noticed any abnormal variations? 

fV. Profit & Loss Account 

1. On what basis are the selling prices of various products of the Company fixed? 
How do they compare with the cost of production? 

2. Has adequate financial provision been made for maintenance of plants and 
machinery? Are there stand-by plants? If so, how far are they worked during the year 
as ascertained from the records of the Company? 

3. Has the Company obtained any waiver or moratorium of interest on loans 
obtained by it from Government or others? To what extent has the Profit and Loss 
Account of the year been affected by such a concession? 

V. Balance Sheet 

1. What are the total volume of book debts during the last four years as on the 
dates of the respective balance sheets? What are the amounts of debts outstanding for 
more than one year? 
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2. Does the system of procurement and disposal of stores ensure that (/) stoi'es 
much in excess of the reasonable requirements of maintenance and production are not 
accumuiated ; (/7) the amount of («) surplus, and (h) unserviceable stores are periodically 
determined; and {in') surplus and unserviceable stores are disposed of the system? 

Vi. General Review 

1. What is the ratio of long-term loan advanced to the Company to the paid-up 
Capital? 

2. What is the return on Capital invested (Share Capital, long-term loans and free 
j'eserves) during the last four years? 

3. What is the (/) ratio of closing stock to net sales, (n) ratio of net profit to net 
sales, (///) ratio of cost of sales (goods) to net sales, (/v) ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities, over the four years ending with the year’s accounts which are audited? 

4. What are the subsidies/grants paid during the last five years by Government to 
the Company? 

5. What is the trend of maintenance cost of Service units for the benifit of the staff 
during the last four years? Are proforma accounts maintained in respect of their opera- 
tion? If so, what are the results? 

Vn. General 

Have you any other observations to make in regard (o the accounts of the Company 
or their financial working? 
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DISPAMTIES OF REPRESENTATION AMONG TlHE 
DIRECT RECRUITS TO I,A.S.- 

,/>. N. Rao 

^■^HE I.A.S. Cadre, constituted under the All-India Services Act, 
1951, consists of persons recruited from Cjitfereiit sources. Of 
these different sources, however, those recruited on the basis of open 
competitive examinations, conducted annually by the Union Public 
Service Commission since 1948 for candidates in the age group of 
21-24, form a sizable part of the total strength of the cadre. This 
article represents an attempt at studying the pattern of representation 
among these direct recruits as it emerged during .he fifteen-year period 
from 1948 to 1962. 

More specifically, an elfort is made to answer the following 
questions : 

1. What is the State-wise distribution of thi; direct recruits to the 
I.A.S. like? Are there any imbalances iii regional representa- 
tion? 

2. What economic classes are these recruits drawn from? 

3. To what extent are the weaker sections of the community, 
notably, Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, Women and 
Agricultural interests, represented in the Service? 

On all these matters data are fortunately available and a statistical 
analysis yields interesting concliisions, 

Dispariiies in Regional Distribution 

It can be readily seen from Table I that disparities in regional 
representation do exist in a distinctly noticeable manner. What is 
of greater significance is the non-existence, until 1961, of any indi- 
caToii that these disparities have been becoming less pronounced. 
For all the thirteen years from 1948-1960, eight States, namely, Andhra, 
Assam, Bihar, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Orissa and Rajas- 
tlian, together account for only 23.6% of the total number of recruits, 
while Madras State alone claims 24.1% of them. Similarly, Pmijab 

1. Based on a paper prepared for the Public Services Conference organised by 
the Indian Institute of Public Administration from March lO-Il, 1962 at New Delhi'. 
The author has also made considerable use of the statistical analysis and observations made 
in two earlier papers written by Shri R.K, Trivedi, I.A.S. and himself, published in the 
Journal of the National Academy of Administration- in July 1960 and July 1961. 



Table I 

Distribution of the I.A.S. Probationers according to their Home States (or domicile^ from 1948 to I960 
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Includes Gujarat and Maharashtra. 
Excludes one from Jammu and Kashmir. 
Includes one from Nagaland. 
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and Delhi too, in spite of their limited geographical area and popula- 
tion, enjoy a high status from the point of view of their represeiitatiori 
among the direct recruits to LA.S. 

Though, the predominant position of Madras, Punjab, Delhi 
and Uttar Pradesh remains unchallenged throughout this period, 
there are significant changes during the last two years in the case of 
some of the States which were formerly characterised by chronic under- 
representation. From the statistics relating to 1961 and 1962 we 
can see that Andhra, Assam, Orissa and V/est Bengal seem to have 
made an advance and they can no longer be classified as “under- 
represented” States. Their emergence during these two years v/ith 
substantial gains in the LA.S. cadre is a welcome development in the 
matter of restoring regional balance. It is to be hoped that this happy 
change will not be shortlived and that it will be sustained in the years 
to come. 

Disparities in Economic Status of the Families 

Table 11 gives a complete picture of the distribution of LA.S. 
probationers according to the economic status of their parents. Data 
on this aspect are available from 1948 to 1960 only. A brief explana- 
tion would seem to be called for in regard to the three categories which 
have been devised. A certain amount of arbitrariness cannot pro- 
bably be avoided in any simple classification of the type attempted 
here. Be that as it may, the income of the last category, namely, 
(C), has been fixed at Rs. 300.00 per month because it happens to 
coincide with, the income tax exemption limit. The income in the 
first category, namely, (A), has been fixed at Rs. 900.00 per month, 
because it coincides with the lower limit of the senior scale of pay in 
the I.A.S. All the other people in between these two limits are put in 
the middle category, viz., category (B). The classification, therefore, 
roughly corresponds to the general notion of upper, middle and low 
income groups. There may, however, be a few cases on the border- 
line for which this classification is inadequate. But from the data 
available, it can be safely said that the error due to such marginal 
cases is negligible. 

It will be observed from the Table that as high a percentage of 
recruits as 58,2 on the average come from the middle category (B). 
The predominance of people having middle class background in ad- 
ministrative services and intellectual professions is the rule in all coun- 
tries. However, there seems to be a gradual and significant decline 
in their numbers over the past decade. From 74.3% in 1950 they 
have come down gradually to 38.9% in 1960. We do not notice a 
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similar declining trend in the case of people in category (A). Devia- 
tions from the average of 32.9 % in category (A), both in the upward 
and in the downward directions, seem to be negligible. However, 
when we come to category (C), we find a refreshing tendency of an 
increasing representation. From 3.5% in 1951, their percentage has 
gradually increased to the substantial 23.6% in 1960. It is quite 
obvious that the gains which people in category (C) have undoubtedly 
made, are at the expense of people in category (B). Can this be taken 
as an indication of a process of sharper polarisation of classes going 
on in Indian society, with the middle classes slowly paling into insigni- 
ficance? This is probably reading too much into the figures of the 
Table. However, one can safely predict without any fear of contra- 
diction that, with the increasing opportunities in the form of scholar- 
ships, etc. being provided to deserving students belonging to the lower 
income brackets, and with the general expansion of educational op- 
portunities, the representation of lower income groups in the I.A.S. 
cadre might become more evident and pronounced. 

Representation of Weaker Sections' of the Community in I.A.S. 

In Table III, four select groups have been taken into considera- 
tion. 

(a) Scheduled Castes & Scheduled Tribes: Articles 16(4) and 
335 of the Constitution provide for reservations in Services for back- 
ward classes including Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, thus 
permitting a more adequate representation for them consistent, of 
course, with the need to maintain efficiency in administration. How- 
ever, the average percentages of representation for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes from 1948 to 1960 are only 2.1, and 1.5 res- 
pectively and these fall far short of the 12-|% and 5% in the total 
reservation as envisaged in Government notifications. At present, 
the students belonging lo these communities get concessions in respect 
of age, enjoy special coaching facilities and are given weightage by the 
Union Public Service Commission in the written examinations. When 
the consequences of these concessions become fully evident as years 
roll by, we can hope to find more persons belonging to Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in the I.A.S. cadre. In fact, this impact is being 
felt from 1961. By far the most spectacular development during 1961 
and 1962 is the vastly improved position of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. In 1962 alone the number of peisons belonging 
to the Scheduled Castes is 26 which is more than their number in all 
the previous years put together. Not only is their full quota of reser- 
vation under Articles 16(4) and 335 of the Constitution filled up, but 
quite a bit ot the backlog has been cleared in one stroke. The 
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Scheduled Tribes have also done exceptionally well in 1961 and 1962 
by annexing six seats in the I.A.S. in each year. If this tendency conti- ^ 

nues, the realisation of the general objective contained in Article 46 
(Directive Principles) of the Constitution is a matter of just a few years 
indeed. 

(b) Women: From the distribution of lA.S. probationers 
according to sex Itoiii 1948 to 1961, we find that in no year the repre- 
sentation of men was under 90%. It is common knowledge that the 
rate of literacy among women is far lower than that of men in India. 

This disparity in educational attainments is more pronounced if we 
take men graduates and women graduates into consideration. This 
imbalance cannot obviously be corrected in a short time. Increasing 
opportunities for the education of girls together with changes in social 
attitudes concerning their education and employment alone can provide 
the ultimate solution. Modest beginnings have been already made in 
both these directions. It may be of interest to note that of the 21 
girls selected to the I.A.S., seven have so far married. One of the 
married girls subsequently resigned from the Service, 

{c) Agriculture: Herealso, we have data up to 1960 only. Agri- 
culture seems to have gone through the gamut of ups and downs over 
the past thirteen years in the matter of representation in the I.A.S. 

During 1948, 1949 and 1950 the representation of agriculturists, 15.2%, 

15.2% and 22.9% respectively, though not by any means substantial, 
was fair enough under the circumstances. Again, during the last 
three years — 1958, 1959 and 1960 — they seem to have been faring 
somewhat better. But they suffered a comparative eclipse during the 
middle period of 1951-1958. In this category c-f agriculture were 
included landlords, peasants and all those who derive their income 
mostly from land. One wonders whether the significant drop in the 
representation of the agriculturists since 1951 has anything to do with 
the various types of land reforms which began to take shape and be ^ 

implenieiited since that year. Of course, only the big landlords 
who suffered considerable losses in their incomes on account of the 
inlroducdon of land reforms might have failed to siducate their cliild- 
reii well enough so that they could successfully comi)ete in the all-India 
competitive examinations. By 1958, probably, tlie land policies of 
various State Governments had crystallized leaving little scope for 
false expectations. The rising percentage of agriculture from 1958 
is a welcome sign, because it represents people who are active parti- 
cipants in the agiicultiiral life of our country and not merely absentee 
landlords. However, the point must be made that though 75 of 
people are in the agriculture sector, their average representation in the 
I.A.S. is very low indeed, being only 8%. 




INSTITUTE NEWS 


The President of India, Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, has been pleased to 
grant his patronage to the Institute. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India, was unanimously 
re-elected President of the Institute 
for tlie year 1962-63 at the Eighth 
Annual Meeting of the General 
Body held on October 29, 1962. 

The Executive Council at its 
meeting held on October 29, 1962 
re-elected Shri V. T. Krishnainachari 
as its Chairman for 1962-63, Shri 
S. Ranganathan as Honorary Trea- 
surer for a term of two years, Shri 
H. N. Kunzru, Shri Gimniikh Nihal 
Singh, Dr. G. S. Mahajani, Shri Sri 
Ram and Shri C. Subramaniam, as 
Vice-Presidents of the Institute for 
a term of two j^'ears, and reco-opted 
Shri L. K. Jha and Shri L. P. Singh 
as its members. The Council also 
co-opted Shri Bhagwan Sahay and 
Shri Hare Krushmt Mahatab. The 
following were elected as members 
of the Executive Council for the 
years 1962-66 in the biennial elections: 
Shri C. D. Desfmmkh, Shri V. T. 
Krishnamachari, Lt.-Col. K.M. 
Kuriako, Shri N.V. Gadgil, Prof. 
S.V. Kogekar, Shri P.R. Nayak, 
Shri V.T. Dehejia, and Dr. K.N.V. 
Sastri. 

The Council reappointed Shri 
V.T. Krishnamachari, Dr. G.S. 
Mahajani, Shri L.K. Jha, Prof. 
M.V. Mathiir, Shri S. Ranganathan, 
Shri L.P. Singh and Shri C.M. 
Trivedi as members of the Standing 
.Committee. The Council also 
appointed Shri N.V. Gadgil and 
Shri D. L. Mazumdar as members 
of the Standing Committee. The 
Director is an ex officio member. 


The Council reappointed Prof. 
D.G. Karve, Prof. S.V. Kogekar, 
Dr. G.S. Mahajani, Prof M.V. 
Mathur, Shri P.R. Nayak and Shri 
L.P. Singh as members of the Com- 
mittee of Direction. The Council 
also appointed Shri S. S. Khera as 
member of the Committee. The 
Council reappointed Shri L.P. 
Singh as Editor, and Prof. D.G. 
Karve, Prof S.V. Kogekar and Prof. 
V.K.N. Menon as members of the 
Editorial Board. 

The Council reappointed the 
following to the School Advisory 
Board: Shri S. Lall, Dr. G.S. Maha- 
jani, Shri Gurmukh Nihal Singh, 
Shri B.N. Ganguli, Shri B.N. Jha, 
Prof D.G. Karve, Dr. V.K.R.V. 
Rao, Shri L.P. Singh and Shri C. 
Subramaniam. The Council also 
appointed Shri P.N. Kir pal. 

The Sixth Annual Conference of 
the Members of the Institute was 
held on October 28, 1962, the subject 
for discussion being “Panchayati 
Raj”. 

n: iS: 

liithel.I.P.A. Essay Competition, 
1962, prizes were awarded asfollow's: 
First Prize of Rs. 1000 to Dr. Iqbal 
Narain, Reader, Department of 
Political Science, University of 
Rajasthan, Jaipur, for his essay on 
“Panchayati Raj — Democratic De- 
centralisation”, an abridged text 
of which is given at pp. 9-34 in this 
issue of the Journal; and a second 
prize of Rs. 500 to Shri Haridwar 
Rai, Senior Research Fcllov/ of the 
Institute, for his essay on “The 
Changing Role of the District Offi- 
cer, 1860-1960”. 

,, -.it 

All eight-week Training Course 
aiming at giving the participants 
an opportunity to get acquainted 
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with the economic, social, political 
and administrative background of 
India and to develop awareness of 
the present-day world problems, 
organised by the School, was in- 
augurated on January 7, 1963 by 
Shri L.P. Singh. 

The following appointments have 
taken place: 

1. Shri V.S. Hejmadi, I.C.S. 
(retd.), formerly Chairman, U.P.S.C,, 
as Visiting Professor in the Indian 
School of Public Administration from 
October 3, 1962. 

2. Dr. Rtidra Datt Singh, for- 
merly Visiting Lecturer, Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Cornell University, U.S.A., as 
Project Director for the Panchayati 
Raj and Community Development 
Study under the Ford Foundation 
Scheme. 

3. Dr. V. Jagannadharn, Professor 
of Sociology and Social Adminis- 
tration in the School, to look after 
the duties of the Chief Research 
Officer of the Institute in addition 
to his duties in the School. 

:i! :U :i: 

Out of the four Ford Founda- 
tion Projects, a start has already 
been made with the appointment of 
Dr. Rudra Datt Singh on “Basic 
Research on the Pancha 3 ’ati Raj — 
Community Development Pi’o- 
gramme”, A start will shortly 
be made with “Research in the 


Administrative History of India” 
when Dr. B.B. Misra joins. This will 
still leave two projects, viz., “Depth 
Study of Experience in Preparing 
Five Year Plans” and “Depth Study 
of Administration of Technical 
Assistance Programmes in India” 
for which, one Director for each, 
with the complement of staff, still 
need to be appointed. 

According to the Ford Founda- 
tion Scheme, tv/o experienced ad- 
ministrators are to be appointed 
during 1962-63 with one additional 
experienced administrator being 
added each 3 ^ear during the next 
five years. After Shri V.S. HejmadVs 
appointment to one of these posts, 
the other remains to be filled up. 
The Institute is looking for a person 
for an appointment to this i^ost. 

The recent publications brought 
out by the Institute are: (1) “Person- 
nel Management in Public Under- 
takings” — (Short-Term Course 
Lecture Summaries) (price: Rs. 
2.00); (2) “The Industrial Manage- 
ment Pool: An Administrative 
Experiment” by H.K. Paranjape 
(price: Rs. 4.00); (3) “The Damodar 
Valley Corporation — A Brief Study'” 
by P. Prasad (price: Rs. 2.00); 
(4) “The Establishment of the Heavy 
Electiical Plant at Bhopal — A Case 
Study'" by S.S. Khera (price: 
Rs. 5.00); and (6) “Cases in Indian 
Administration” (price: Rs. 7.50). 


(II) TWO IMPORTANT CONFERENCES 


The Xllth Inicrnational Congress 
of Administrative Sciences, and the 
Second General Assembly of the 
EROP.A. and ;i Regional Seminar^'-' 
on “Personnel Management and 


Administration” were held at Vienna 
(July 16-20, 1962) and at Bangkok 
(October 7-16, 1962) respectively. 
The Indian Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, as a National Section of 


•■'The subject of the Seniuiar was discussed in three Working Csroups formed for 
the purpose as below: 

Working Group I — Organisation of the Civil Service 
Working Group II — In-service training of Government officials for econo- 
mic develonment 

Working Group III — Academic Training of Government officials 
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tlie former and as a Group Member 
of the latter, participated in them. 

As the conclusions arrived at 
by both would be of interest to the 
readers, they are summarised below: 

(1) XIITH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE SCIENCES 

Technical Assistance in Public 
Administration: Lessons of Experience 
and Possible /issistance 

The purpose of technical assis- 
tance in public administration was 
not to provide solutions for general 
application, but to assist the coun- 
tries concerned in their efforts to 
solve their administrative problems 
under the best conditions. Due 
importance should be attached to 
the need for a previous evaluation of 
the requirements to be covered by 
the technical assistance to be 
requested and received. As to 
improvements in the management of 
assistance by the requesting coun- 
tries, special structures should, if 
necessary, be set up and attached to 
the highest political authority. A 
special section for public adminis- 
tration was desirable when it was 
warranted by the importance of 
that branch of assistance. It was 
essential to establish reception 
structures to deal with the experts 
when they arrived and to maintain 
the best possible conditions for the 
performance of their duties during 
their entire stay. 

As regards the efficiency of 
technical assistance missions, several 
members favoured a permanent 
corps of Specialised experts, as it 
would result in greater efficiency 
and speed in specifying require- 
ments and the requesting countries 
could play a more active part in the 
selection of the experts. The op- 
posing view was that it would be 
impracticable owing to the variety 
of the situations to be dealt with, 


problems to be solved, and techni- 
ques to be used. Some favoured 
sending teams of experts instead of 
individual experts, the opposing view 
being that the individual expert was 
essential where advisory duties were 
involved. No consensus of opinion 
could be reached on the method of 
training and briefing of experts, 
although the compelling need for it 
was recognised. 

Concerning the training of 
administrative personnel at home 
and abroad as a form of technical 
assistance, it was Iblt that training 
programme should, in addition to 
the technical aspect, recognise a 
study of the history, habits and 
customs and mentality of the in- 
habitants of the country. Any 
extension of the duration of fellow- 
ships and scholarships should be 
refused so that the greatest possible 
number might benefit. 

Paying attention to the problems 
of research and documentation, 
the Congress resolved that a pro- 
gramme of priority research should 
be conducted by the I.I.A.S. with 
the co-operation of research institu- 
tions having access to experts’ re- 
ports. This should include the 
establishment of closest possible 
co-operation among all the coun- 
tries, and public and private or- 
ganisations either providing or re- 
questing technical assistance ; con- 
sideration should be given to the 
dissemination and making available 
of an increasing amount of docu- 
mentation. In each country 
documentation centres and an or- 
ganisation by which administrative 
texts, precedents, and national 
administrative documentation might 
be classified, listed, and co-ordinated, 
should be developed. The Cong- 
ress further resolved that the 
I.I.A.S. should arrange to provide 
each country with the guidance likely 
to be useful or necessary for the 
above purpose. 
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Public Relations in Administration: 
Official Publications 

The compelling need for citi- 
zens becoming effectively acquainted 
with the texts of legislation and 
regulations was stressed. It was 
not enough for such texts to be 
published in an official gazette. 
Care had to be taken that people 
actually knew them. In this con- 
nection, the training of civil servants 
was of considerable importance, for 
they had to see the citizens’ points of 
view. It was also pointed out that 
the administrative authorities should 
have practical means for complying 
with the obligations arising from the 
Brussels (1886) and Paris (1958) 
international conventions. 

Of the three fundamental prob- 
lems — authorship, publishing, and 
circulation — concerning official pub- 
lications, circulation appeared to be 
the most important. Decentra- 
lised circulation would perhaps be 
more useful. 

As regards the means of circula- 
tion, some countries favoured free 
distribution while others preferred 
sales, even at a nominal price; 
but the consensus of opinion was 
that too low a price was just as 
undesirable as too high a price. 
The importance of having complete 
catalogues of official publications 
was agreed to unanimously. Some 
centralisation in this field made 
very full catalogues possible. As 
regards the authorship, the need 
was strongly emphasised for respect 
for the initiative of departments, 
and for having an efficient agency 
responsible for co-ordinating the 
practical and budgeting side of the 
work. Centralisation should be 
limited to technical means of in- 
formation with a view to rationalisa- 
tion. , , 

Government Organisation for 
Economic Development 

It was realised that a planned 


economy in the strict sense of the 
term, and a joint public and private 
economy or a programmed economy 
were essentially different in that the 
former could in fact only operate in 
a highly nationalised system based 
on imperative administrative acts, 
while the latter operated with a fairly 
extensive private sector and on the 
basis of indicative recommenda- 
tions. 

Any economic development 
policy led not only to the creation 
of new ministries and agencies but 
also to a development of public 
law. Thus the strict separation of 
powers was no longer always res- 
pected, for part of the legislative 
power was often left to the Govern- 
ment ill order to reach certain social, 
cultural, and economic goals 
without any parliamentary control. 
Governments, moreover, often 
surrounded themselves with 
technicians and, for the implemen- 
tation of their economic program- 
mes, set up new institutions of a 
political nature, thus bringing about 
conflicts with the official depart- 
ments of a more administrative 
character. It might, therefore, be 
deduced that an economic develop- 
ment policy often implied a stren- 
gthening of and changes within the 
executive. This was much moi'c 
so in the developing countries, 
where all the stimulus must be 
provided by the public nuthorities, 

!i! 

DISCUSSIONS AT THE SPECIAL xVIEET- 
INGS OF REPRESENTATIVES OF SCHOOLS 
AND INSTITUTES OF PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

(i) The Need for Training Programmes 
and Research 

Mr. Bourdean do Fonteney 
(France) pointed out to the need 
of public administrator being ver- 
satile, while being highly specialised. 
He was of the opinion that Training 
for Public Administration should 
contain a strong element of general 
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culture inciiicling foreign languages. 
The value of practical exercises and 
internship should be duly recognised; 
so should an insight into modern 
administrative techniques and hu- 
man relations. The training 
should in particitlar provide the 
knowledge which cannot be found 
ill books. Mr. Martinez Cabanas., 
speaking about the importance of 
education in development and in 
particular the necessities and prob- 
lems involved in the implementa- 
tion of economic programmes, re- 
ferred to the efforts undertaken by 
the Inter American Development 
Bank. Shri Bapat felt that very 
little in the field of training in 
Public Administration was actually 
new. He stressed the need for an 
exchange of information among 
schools and institutes of Public 
Administration. 

(ii) New Teaching Methods in Public 
Administration 

(A panel, composed of Mr. A.F. 
Leemans {Netherlands), Mr. F.J. 
Tickner {United Nations), and 
Mr. Z. Ayalew {Ethiopia), introduced 
the discussions on Teaching Methods 
in Public Administration) There 
was general agreement that new 
teaching methods are mainly in- 
spired by two elements, namely, the 
desirability of having .students 
actively involved, and to lay a link 
between theory and practice. The 
type and methods of teaching and 
the teaching programmes depend 
on the type and level of the students. 
Lecturing is still one of the pillars 
on which teaching should rest, and 
should satisfy the need of a sys- 
tematic covering of the subject. 
Student participation, which could 
be materialised by class discussion 
on lectures and by seminars and 
other means, should aim to make 
pupils themselves identify the prob- 
lems, to evaluate, and to criticise. 
Regular contact with practice was 
considered essential. Administrators 


should act as lecturers and field 
visits should be made. The 
system of compulsory or optional 
internships, besides lield work and 
case studies, was recommended. 
It was generally felt that team work 
and the promotion of team spirit 
should receive close attention. 

The training in developing coun- 
tries should often start at a iov/er 
level and be as elementary as possi ble. 
A statement that it is not important 
to distinguish between developed 
and underdeveloped countries, but 
more relevant to distinguish between 
developed and underdeveloped 
minds met with much approval. 

A valuable suggestion was to 
conduct regular discussions among 
professors of an institute about their 
teaching methods, so that they could 
learn from others and improve 
their own teaching. 

(iii) Case Studies 

{A panel, composed of Mr, E. 
Bock {United States), Chairrnan, 
Prof V.K.N. Menon {India), Mr. 
E. Pusic {Yugoslavia), and Mr, A. 
de la Oliva de Castro {Spain), intro- 
duced the discussions.) There was 
general agreement that case studies 
could be used in training, research 
and for operational use in Public 
Administration. They aim. at convey- 
ing a sense of reality to a group of 
students and to show how a group 
of officials made their decision. As 
opposed to internships and field 
work, which bring the students to 
reality, case studies bring reality to 
the students. They form a bridge 
between the principles of Public 
Administration and. the complexity 
of reality. Moreover, they give 
an opportunity to build up 
knowledge in an empirical man- 
ner, which is especially important 
under conditions of development 
in emerging countries. 

At the same time it was also felt 
that a. case tends to bring in ail 
possible aspects and factors, and is 
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thus, on the one hand, more complex 
than reality and, on the other, does 
not do full justice to the emotional 
factors which may be involved in 
decision-making. One case is not 
sufficient to give a full picture of 
the functioning of administration; 
for this, a series of cases is necessary. 

There was general agreement 
that cases would tend to be irrelevant 
for other countries. The developing 
countries can in general benefit little 
from cases from advanced countries. 

(iv) Co-operation among Schools and 
Institutes 

There was a general agreement 
about the need for co-operation 
among schools and institutes, parti- 
cularly among developing countries 
which have not only to develop 
their own institutes for the training 
of all levels of Public Administra- 
tion, but also to establish their own 
governmental institutions. The 
fields in which co-operation was 
considered most necessary were: 
distribution of information on the 
establishment and running of insti- 
tutes of Public Administration, their 
structures and activities, the ex- 
change of students and arranging 
for fellowships and internships 
abroad; exchange of information 
on teaching programmes, methods, 
and materials; development of a 
scheme for the international pub- 
lication and distribution of articles, 
papers and excerpts from books in 
order to build up a documentation 
which could be widely used for 
teaching in different countries; un- 
dertaking parallel case studies and 
research. 

!i-. . J!: !)! 

According to the new arrange- 
ments laid down by the revised 
Statutes of the T.I.A.S., a Round 
Table Conference would be held in 
the spring of 1964; the Congress 
would be held during the summer of 
1965. 


Prof. V.K.N. Menon, Director, 

1.1. P.A., was elected as an Alternate 
Member of th(? Executive Committee 
(elected in compliance with Article 
20 (a) of the new Statutes) of the 

1.1. A.S. 

(2) EROPA SECOND GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY SEMINAR ON 
“PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

AND ADMlNfSTRATlON” 

(i) ORGANISATON OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE 

The organisation of a competent 
and responsible civil service is of 
utmost significance in the achieve- 
ment of national, social, and econo- 
mic goals through effective public 
administration. 

(i) Civil Service System Based on 
Merit 

If the most qualified citizens are 
to be attractec to the public services, 
they should be selected and promoted 
on the basis of merit coupled with 
adequate training, control, compen- 
sation and security of service. The 
concept of merit presupposed a 
process of competition and compari- 
son on the basis of certain stan- 
dards. 

The present practice in tlic region 
of recruitmenl for middle manage- 
ment and icjwer level positions 
through written examinations and 
sometimes supplemented by inter- 
views, and for technical and higher 
level administrative positions on an 
evaluation of academic degrees and 
previous experience combined with 
personality tost is satisfactory. 

While the position classification 
contributes to managerial clarity 
and to the promotion of a certain 
degree of equity in the matter of 
employee compensation, it is doubt- 
ful whether in developing countries 
where there is a civil service system 
based on personal rank it would 
be more expedient to develop 
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iniprovements in the existing rank 
system rather than to set up a 
position classification system. 

The number and breadth of pay 
ranges in relation to position classi- 
fication is a matter of administrative 
convenience. Whereas narrow pay 
ranges clearly specify position 
limits, broad ones are more flexible 
to administer and provide better 
incentive for promotion. The 
desirability of government salaries 
being comparable with those of 
private industry is inapplicable in 
the region because of its predomi- 
nantly agricultural economy and the 
absence of comparable positions in 
the private enterprise. Therefore 
the governments must determine 
the pay rates keeping in view the 
rising costs of living, the supplemen- 
tary compensations admissible apart 
from basic salary and other factors. 

A systematic in-service training 
as a tool of management is impera- 
tive to increase competence and 
efficiency. The acceptance of 
valid and reliable measures of merit 
would require a higher degree of 
development about testing techni- 
ques and performance evaluation. 

(ii) The Scope of the Civil Service 

The judiciary, military person- 
nel, foreign service, personnel 
employed in government enter- 
prises and posts on contract basis 
should be excluded from the scope 
of the civil service for the purpose 
of determining how far in the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy should the 
Civil Service go. Civil Service should 
have enough flexibility to ^ allow 
each new administration or incom- 
ing chief executive to appoint selected 
personnel of his own choice, pro- 
vided sufficient guarantees are affor- 
ded to those wffio have chosen the 
public service as a vocation of life- 
time to rise to a position of honour 
and distinction. No hard and fast 
rule could be laid as to where the 


career sector should end and the 
other should begin. 

It was the consensus that if and 
when civil service personnel are 
appointed to political posts, their 
civil service status should not be 
jeopardised and that the career 
system should reach the highest 
possible level in the governmental 
hierarchy. 

(iii) Status and Location of the Civil 
Service 

To maintain a strong civil service, 
a central civil service agency with 
sufficient authority adequately and 
completely staffed with enough 
funds and a measure of freedom 
from political interference is neces- 
sary. The experience in the Region 
seemed to favour Commissions 
where the role of the agency is 
advisory and/or review of personnel 
cases on appeal. 

More important than organisa- 
tional composition of the leader- 
ship or hierarchical location was 
the prestige and influence enjoyed 
by the central personnel agency as 
well as the quality of the leadership 
provided to it. Considerable im- 
portance also attaches to the views 
and convictions of the chief execu- 
tive towards the civil service. 

(iv) Role and Functions of the Civil 
Service Agency 

All existing civil service agencies 
in the Region perform recruitment 
and selection. The power to 
appoint, promote and discipline is 
generally vested in the line agencies 
with the central personnel agency 
performing an assistance, recom- 
mending and inspecting or review 
function. 

When the major function of the 
civil service agency is one of control 
it is able to perform such function 
better if it is more or less an auto- 
nomous body. However, as its 
service function assumes more and 
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more ascendancy, it is better located aspects: programnie-miiided train- 
among the staff services to the chief ing; need for professioiialisation in 
executive in order to be closer to the the public sendee; human relations; 
stream of administration. The best right relationships between the 
situation would be that where the official and the political executive; 
central personnel agency is within spirit of compromise, tolerance and 
the office of the chief executive but decisiveness; and responsiveness 
allowed a great deal of independence to public opi aion. 
in its operations. 

(ii) Responsibility lor In-service 
(v) Some Major Problems Training 

The problem of unemployment, The responsibility for in-service 
strong extended family relation- traimng rests with management, 
ships coupled with delay and involv- and^ for overall co-ordmation with 
ed procedures in the central person- t)t the organisation. The 

nel agency, geographic affinities various training programmes could 
and personal friendships, all com- be divided into; (a) pre-entry tram- 
biiied together, exert a pressure on “ig, which shbiild be the job of the 
the civil service agencies to grant staff with some participation of the 
exceptions to the established rules, bne; {b) post-entry training, wliich 
Other major problems relate to lack should usually be planned and 
; of adequately trained personnel, recommended by the staff but should 

poor pay, inadequate system of mainly be done by the line; and (c) 
i fixing duties, too much centralisa- on-the-job training, which should 

; tion of personnel functions, over- be the responsibility of the super- 

emphasis of control functions by the visor and should be done entirely 
central personnel agency, need of by line departments, 
simplification and standardisation 
of personnel procedures, reducing (iii) Evaluation 
contract and temporary employment Evaluation techniques should be 
which occasion exemptions from the built into the training programme; 
civil service, attracting qualified while applying evaluation techniques 
personnel to serve in the rural areas for higher level executives extreme 
and lack of concept of the proper caution should be taken. For 
role of management. Significant formal training, evaluation should 
strides had been made to strengthen be done by those who give training, 
civil service systems m the Region and for informal training it may 
m recent years. However, much be either by ' the superior of the 
more remains to be done. The trainee, or ' by his supervisor, 
Working Group believed that the or even by the employee 
EROPA could make significant con- himself. When training is can- 
tribiitions towards this end. tioned with external checks, self- 

evaluation is the best way. Further, 
(ii) IN-SERVICE TR.4INING OF GOVERN- evaluation should be considered 
MENT OFFICIALS FOR ECONOMIC as a continuous process and not an 
DEVELOPMENT assessment primarily through the 

' use of formal examinations. 

(i) Overall Objective of In-service 

Training (iv) Methodology 

Any in-service training set up For formal management train- 
to accomplish economic develop- ing, courses should be offered in 
ment should include the following the veiy broad fields of: public 
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finance, planning personnel adminis- 
tration, interpretation and use of 
statistics, public law, research metho- 
dology and techniques, and reporting 
and public relations. Some general 
liberal arts could also be included. 
The contents of training should 
vary with levels of officials being 
trained. For the top level executive, 
courses should include policy for- 
mulation and training; for middle 
j'nanagement and supervisory levels 
emphasis should be on procedures 
for delegation of powers; and for 
lower supervisory levels, emphasis 
should be on techniques necessary 
for carrying out specific jobs and 
on reporting and public relations. 

For an effective management 
training the following are essential: 
survey instruments, including mea- 
suring devices that would probe 
attitudes, morale and motivational 
variables; psychological tests and 
achievement tests; text materials 
such as manuals and handbooks; 
conference leadership guides; case 
studies; problem-solving exercises; 
and audio-visual aids, such as slides 
and films. 

(v) Major Problems 

The three major problems facing 
in-service training in the Region are: 

{a) Lack of adequate personnel 
and organisations that could carry 
out effective training essential to 
economic development aspirations; 
(b) the lack of training materials, 
especially of materials indigenous to 
the country using them; and (c) the 
need to enhance the professional 
knowledge of the senior civil ser- 
vants who take on new key position. 

To overcome these problems, 
the Group asked the EROPA to 
encourage the development of quali- 
fied personnel to carry out training 
in the governments of member-coun- 
tries; to secure and provide funds 
for research to develop indigenous 
in-service training materials for 


its members; to create a library 
facility to receive, contain and 
publicise in-service training ma- 
terials of both indigenous and non- 
indigeiious nature; and tliroiigli its 
liaison with other international 
bodies to receive and distribute in 
detail full information on regional 
educational and training facilities 
that become available from time 
to time. 

(ill) ACADEMIC TRAINING OF GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICIALS 

(i) The Necessity and Advisability of 
Academic Training 

The necessity of academic train- 
ing was not disputed, although per- 
sonnel qualities and circumstances 
obviously also affected administra- 
tive success. 

(ii) Organisation for Academic 
Training 

Various forms and types of or- 
ganisation for academic training 
were considered. Among these 
were universities, other governmental 
institutions (as in the Republic of 
Vietnam), which provided training 
on entry or soon after entry. A 
third category would consist of 
Administrative Staff Colleges (as 
in India and Pakistan). 

Regarding the institutions to be 
preferred for providing training on, 
or immediately after, entry, no answer 
could be given without considering 
historical and social factors. Also, 
more may_ depend on the men who 
staff an institution than on its 
formal description or structure. 
Generally, immediate post-entry 
training was considered to be more 
adaptable to the training needs of 
government when it was organised 
within a governmental agency. 

(iii) Selection of Trainees 

Regarding selection of trainees, 

it was felt that generally, a man’s 
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immediate superior, or perhaps 
the head of his department, is in 
good position to decide whether 
he should be put forward for training 
or not. But his opinion should 
be checked and supplemented by 
the views of those in the training 
organisation. Practice varied 
between different countries of the 
Region, as to the area of selection 
of trainees, i.e., whether they should 
already be in government service 
or not. Regarding qualifications, it 
was felt that it should be restricted 
to only degree-holders. 

(iv) Curricula and Training Methods 
Curricula need not be within the 
subject areas of ‘public administra- 
tion’ or in the ‘administrative 
sciences’. They might include li- 
beral education or professional 
(non-administrative) courses, either 
before or after entry. These may be 
classified in various ways. The 
most helpful distinction might be 
between ‘broad-gauge’ and 
‘narrow-gauge’. The former com- 
bines the broad study of public ad- 
ministration with that of related 
social science disciplines; it is design- 
ed to have an effect over the years 
and not just in the immediate future. 
The latter trains for a rather limited 
range of technical positions to be 
performed in the immediate future. 
On the whole, participants favoured 
the broad-gauge approach, although 
it was remarked that in the Region 
a number of programmes did contain 
some rather narrow-gauge detailed 
courses. Courses may combine the 
general and the specific approaches. 

The general aim should be that 
by various methods, new officials, 
some time after appointment, should 
have acquired; 

(«) a good academic background, 

lb) further instruction in certain 
selected subjects, and 

(c) practical and technical ex- 
perience. 


(v) Evaluation 

Evaluation of the extent to which 
a trainee has bcnefitted may be 
attempted by keeping in touch with 
former students (for instance, in the 
case of a university, through an 
alumni association), by getting 
the opinion of those who arc work- 
ing with the former students, by 
circulating how quickly they have 
been promoted, and so on. These 
tests are imprecise, but they are a 
better indication of ‘success’ than 
the actual grades attained at the 
end of a training course. 

Regarding evaluation of the 
training course programme the 
courses can be looked at from time 
to time, say at intervals of three or 
five years. A visiting professional 
committee with members from other 
institutions might be employed to 
do this. . Alternatively, the opi- 
nions of students could be sought 
either in person or by noticing whe- 
ther they ‘voted with their feet’ 
by avoiding certain elective courses. 

(vi) Some Major Problems 

Most outstanding among the 
major problems revealed in the 
session were; 

{a) How can those in the public 
service who are not convinced of 
the value of training be persuaded 
that they are mistaken? {h) In 
any particular country, what is the 
ideal location for training courses 
to be given on entry into the civil 
service, a university or a non-iini- 
versity_ institution? (c) In many 
countries the demand for training 
facilities exceeds the supply. What 
can be done to remedy this? {d) 
What will be the effects of the growth, 
of professional institutions and 
associations which set their own pro- 
fessional standards on the recruit- 
ment and training policies of go- 
vernments in the Region ? To what 
extent should governments formalise 
their requirements for such 
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institutional qualifications? {e) How 
can the supply of indigenous teaching 
materials and translations of ma- 
terials originally prepared in other 
languages be increased? (/) In 
what ways might trainees and train- 
ing programmes be evaluated more 
satisfactorily? {g) How could in- 
terest in executive development (as 
in Administrative Staff Colleges) 
be further encouraged in the Region? 

The information gathered about 
training praciices in the Region, 
however, was not large and the 
discLis^^ions would not be fully 
representative. 

* * 


There will be three Executive 
Council Meetings — each meeting 
being associated with a Working 
Party/Seminar to be held respectively 
in the second and last quarters of 
1963 and the second quarter of 1964. 
At each of these Seminars one of the 
following topics will be taken up ; 
{a) Planning for Development, 
{b) Organising for Development, 
and 

(c) Financial Administration for 
Development. 

The Third General Assembly and 
Seminar will be held in the last 
quarter of 1964. 



\ THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF SOCIAL WORK 


k A Quarterly devoted to the promotion of Professional Work, l 

^ Scientific Interpretation of Social Problems and Advancement ^ 

^ of Social Research published by the Tata Institute of Social 
I Sciences, Chembur, Bombay-?!. | 


? The Editor will be glad to consider manuscripts pertaining to Labour 

( Welfare, Personnel Management, Industrial Relations, Education, 
^ Family and Child Welfare, Medical and Psychiatric Social Work, 
I Mental Hygiene, Criminology, Juvenile Delinquency, Correctional 
^ Administration, Social and Moral Hygiene, Physically and Mentally 
{ Handicapped, Anthropology, Sociology and Psychology. 

} 

^ Subscription rates : India Rs. 12.00 a year, post-free 
^ United States of America 14.00 a year, post-free 

‘i* Other foreign countries Rs. 16,00 a year, post-free 



RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

(I) INDIA 


The most important recent deve- 
lopments in Public Administration 
in India are the administrative mea- 
sures undertaken to meet the 
national emergency. The Govern- 
ment of India set up a National 
Defence Council in November 1962 
to advise the Central Government 
on matters directly or indirectly 
effecting the defence of the country. 
Tiie Council has formed two com- 
mittees, viz., the Military Affairs 
Committee and the Public Relations 
Committee. The former is required 
to take stock of the situation and 
arrangements for national defence 
from time to time and advise the 
Government on those matters. The 
latter is required to assist in building 
up and suitably guiding the national 
will to defend the country and also 
to suggest to the Central Citizens’ 
Committee such measures as may be 
considered necessary for the 
utilisation of public participation in 
national defence. 

Following the lead given by the 
Central Government, steps have also 
been taken by the State Govern- 
ments to jneet the emergency. The 
Government of Maharashtra has set 
up Citizens' Defence Committees in 
each district to mobilise, stimulate 
and channelising the participation 
of people in the defence efforts. 
Within Government, a Cabinet Sub- 
committee and a War-Purpose Com- 
mittee have been formed. 

The Government of Gujarat has 


constituted Sai iik Fund Committee, 
Surakshan Sahayak Saniiti and 
Defence Committees at the district 
and taluk heaqquarters all over the 
State. 

The Government of Madhya 
Pradesh has also constituted a 
Defence Counpl at the State level 
and District Nmional Defence Com- 
mittee and Tphsil sub-committees; 
the Home Gujirds Organisation has 
been extended to the whole State and 
■a Village Volunteer Force is to be 
raised from 13,000 Panchayats in 
the State. 

The Government of Uttar Pra- 
desh has formed a Citizens’ Defence 
Council at the State level to deal with 
civil defence problems. The Pran- 
tiya Rakshak Dal is being reoriented 
and its activit es being intensified by 
integrating it with the network of 
Community Development and Pan- 
chayati Raj institutions. 

The Rajasthan Government has, 
apart from forming Citizens’ Com- 
mittees, set uj a Co-ordination Com- 
mittee with the Chief Secretary as 
its ChairmanJ to deal with adminis- 
trative matterk. An organisation has 
been set up to establish liaison 
between defence production and 
factories witljin the State which are 
able to switcli over to production of 
material required for defence. 

^ :*! 

Steps have also been taken by the 
Central Government and the State 


*The developments regarding Panchayati Raj recorded in this feature are those 
v/hich have taken place after September 1962. For earlieil developments the feature 
“Recent Developments in Panchayati Raj” in the I.T,P.A. Spdeial Number on Panchayati 
Raj (Voi. Vni, Ho. 4) may be referred. I 
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Governments to economise in 
Government expenditure as a 
measure of emergency. Important 
features of such steps are: 

(1) No new hand to be employ- 
ed as far as practicable. 

(2) All transfers of Government 
servants not necessary in the 
defence interest to be kept in 
abeyance. 

(3) Minimum use of transport 
services like rail, air, etc. 

(4) Economic use of electricity, 
furniture, paper, stationery in 
Government offices. 

(5) Only very essential periodi- 
cals and journals to be re- 
tained. 

(6) Normally no delegation to be 
sent abroad. 

Some of the additional steps taken 
by certain State Governments are as 
follows; 

Bihar : All possible legal and 
administrative actions to be taken by 
all the Departments of Government 
for the recovery of outstanding dues 
including rents, taxes and loans. 

Mysore : (i) 5 % reduction in bud- 
get provisions for expenditure con- 
nected with committees, tribunals 
and conferences. (») Recurring grant 
under loans and advances for 1963-64 
to be limited to 75 % of the grant for 
the current year. 

West Bengal : (i) When limitation 
of budget provisions is a primary 
check on expenditure, provisions 
should be reduced to the level of firm 
commitments, (it) Expenses on under- 
trial prisoners to be reduced by ex- 
pediting disposal of criminal cases. 

The emergency led to important 
administrative reorganisations. The 
Ministry of Defence was reorganised 
by setting up a Department of 
Defence Production within that 
Ministry to look after defence 
production and inspection organisa- 
tion, H.A.L., B.E.L., Mazagon 


Docks Ltd., Gardeiireacli Work- 
shops Ltd., Calcutta, the defence re- 
search and development organisa- 
tion and other matters that may be 
assigned by the Prime Minister from 
time to time. 

The Ministry of Economic and 
Defence Production was constituted 
comprising the Department of 
Supply, the Department of Co- 
ordination, and the Department of 
Technical Development. 

The reorganisation of admi- 
nistrative machinery has not, how- 
ever, been exclusively due to emer- 
gency; steps have been apace even 
before the emergency. The Maha- 
rashtra Government, for instance, 
appointed in September 1962 an 
Administrative Reorganisation Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Shri S.G. Barve, Minister for Finance, 
to make a comprehensive review of 
the administrative machinery of the 
State with special reference to its 
capacity to undertake adequate 
development programmes. Earlier, 
the State Government had also 
appointed a senior officer (Shri V.M. 
Joshi, I.C.S.) inter alia, to examine 
the effects of the transfer of the wmrk 
hitherto done in the offices of the 
heads of the departments, regional 
officers and district officers to Zila 
Parishads. 

The Orissa Government bifurcat- 
ed the Department of Works and 
Transport into two departments, 
namely, Works and Transport 
Department and Irrigation and Power 
Department. The State Government 
also bifurcated the Planning Co- 
ordination Department into two 
departments, namely, the Planning 
and Co-ordination Department and 
the Community Development and 
Panchayati Raj Department. 

The Rajasthan Government has 
reorganised the Finance, Excise and 
Taxation Department and the entire 
work relating to the finance has been 
distributed between two separate 
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departments, namely, the Finance 
(Revenue and Economic Aftairs) 
Department and Finance (Expendi- 
ture) Department. 

The Andhra Pradesh Govern- 
iri.enL lias constituted a Standing 
Administration Reforms Committee 
under the chairmanship of the Chief 
SecrcUivy, to promote administrative 
cflicioricy in Government offices and 
to supplement the existing arrange- 
mcnis: to provide standing machi- 
nery for looking into administrative 
deliciencies, facilitating decisions for 
their removal and assisting in speedy 
action on the decisions. The Com- 
mittee will also arrange studies on 
specific problems and of specific 
sectors in administration and initiate 
proposals for administrative improve- 
ment in consultation with the 
Departments of Government. 

In Rajasthan, this problem has 
been entrusted to an enquiry com- 
mittee with Shri H.C. Mathur, M.P., 
as its chairman. The Committee is 
expected to devise ways and means 
of cutting down delays and expe- 
ditious disposal of business in 
Government offices. It is expected to 
go into the questions of duplication 
and overlapping of activities, extent 
of delegation of powers at various 
levels, public relation in Government 
offices and the question of co-ordina- 
tion. 

Earlier in February 1961 the 
Committee appointed under the 
chairmanship of Dr. B.L. Rawat, 
Additional Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Rajasthan, reported 
certain measures for utilisation of the 
services of scientists and technolo- 
gists to the best advantage by reliev- 
ing them of routine administrative 
duties. 

In Madhya Pradesh, an Efficiency- 
cunvEcononiy Committee has been 
constituted to review the organisa- 
tion and working of the administra- 
tive machinery of the State with 


special reference to its capacity for 
functioning with the maximum 
efficiency in the present emergency; 
to suggest measures for better co- 
ordination and delegation of powers, 
and to examine the scope for effect- 
ing economy in Government expen- 
diture. 

In a few other States, specific 
measures have been taken to effect 
improvement in administration, 
though no enquiry committees have 
been set up. For instance, the 
Government of Mysore instructed all 
the Heads of Departments to send 
before the 13th of every month to the 
O & M Unit a statement showing the 
receipt, disposal and plans of refer- 
ences received in their Departments 
together with the break-up of 
balances according to the periods of 
their pendency. The Government of 
Mysore has also introduced a system 
of level jumping in the Departments 
of the Secretariat. The State Govern- 
ment has further decided that the 
maximum time allowed for sub- 
mission of letters, files, etc. will in 
future be five clear days instead of 
ten days prescribed earlier. 

The Government of Punjab de- 
cided that the Heads of Administra- 
tive Departments should be given 
more powers for speedy execution 
of programmes. 

The Ministry of Food and Agri- 
culture sponsored a scheme for train- 
ing of personnel in minor irrigation 
and water use to provide practical 
training to agricultural inspectors, 
engineers, overseers and other en- 
gaged in the Community Develop- 
ment blocks and other departments 
of Government connected with minor 
irrigation and agricultural develop- 
ment. 

The Ministry of Community 
Development, Panchayati Raj and 
Co-operation drew attention of the 
State, Governments to the necessity 
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of arranging a phased programme of 
one week’s training for all the train- 
ers of Gram Sahayaks by the end of 
1962. 

The Ministry of Scientific Re- 
search and Cultural Affairs decided 
to extend the hicilities for techical 
training at the existing institutions 
all over the country to train personnel 
in different fields required to step up 
defence efforts. 

The Government of Assam 
arranged a series of in-service train- 
ing courses for Block Development 
Officers, Extension Officers (Agricul- 
ture), and Sub-Divisional Planning 
Officers. 

5i« Jj: ❖ 

Extension of the retirement age 
of Government servants was the most 
important development in the pub- 
lic personnel matters. The Govern- 
ment of India raised the age of com- 
pulsory retirement of the Central 
Government servants from 55 to 58 
with effect from December 1, 1962. 
The scheme envisages extension of 
service beyond the age of 58 years 
in the case of scientific and technical 
pei'sonnel if they are fit and suitable 
to work. The State Governments 
have been advised that members of 
the All-India Services who are due to 
retire after November 30, 1962 
should be continued in offices pend- 
ing decision on a proposal to make 
the raised age of retirement applica- 
ble to them. 

The Bihar Government also 
allowed its servants to continue in 
service till 58 if they were due to 
retire after January 14, 1963. 
However, on attaining 55 years of 
age, they have the option to retire 
after giving three months’ notice; 
Government has also reserved the 
powers to retire after similar notice. 

Another allied development in 
tills field was the amendment of Civil 
Service Regulations to withhold or 
withdraw '^pensions. Under , the 


amended Regulations the President 
has been enabled to reserve to him- 
self the right of withholding or 
withdrawing pension or any part of 
it, whether permanently or tempora- 
rily, and the right of ordering recovery 
from the pension if in a depart- 
mental or judicial enquiry the pen- 
sioner is found guilty of grave mis- 
conduct or negligence during the 
period of his service, inciuding the 
period of re-employment after retire- 
ment, The amendment of the Regu- 
lations also provides for payment of 
provisional pension not exceeding 
the maximum pension till the date on 
which upon conclusion of proceed- 
ing final orders are passed; but no 
gratuity or death-cum-retirement 
gratuity is to be paid till the final 
orders of proceedings are passed. 

The Bihar Government decided 
to amend the relevant provisions of 
the Bihar Pension Rules including the 
Liberalised Pension Rules to lay 
down conditions under which gra- 
tuity would be admissible, the rate 
of gratuity, the conditions and rate 
of terminal gratuity and various types 
of pays that will count for pension. 

The Mysore Government amend- 
ed the Mysore Servants’ Conduct 
Rules, 1957, to prohibit plural 
marriages by Government servants 
without obtaining the previous per- 
mission of the State Government in 
writing. 

The Government of Andhra 
Pradesh issued statutory rules for 
recognition of Service Association 
whereby the Government could 
give recognition to a Service Asso- 
ciation if it ordinarily consists of a 
distinct class of Government employ- 
ees. In the case of a Service Asso- 
ciation relating to the Police or Jail 
Department, the membership is 
limited to such distinct ranks or ranks 
of emplo3rees as the Government 
may specify. The rules prohibit 
any person other than a Government 
employee being associated or 
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connected with the affairs of the 
Service Association. 

The Government of Uttar 
Pradesh has enforced a scheme of 
Panchayati Raj as envisaged in the 
IJ.P, Kshetra Samitis and Zila Pari- 
shads Adhiniyam, 1961, in the State 
with effect from July 18, 1962. The 
Adhiniyam provides that during the 
period between the establishment in 
a district of Kshetra Saniiti on the 
one hand, and Zila Parishad on the 
other, the Antarim Zila Parishad shall 
e.xercise, perform and discharge the 
powers, functions and duties of the 
Zila Parishad. Accordingly, the pre- 
sent Antarim Zila Parishads, which 
were constituted in May 1958 in 
place of the erstwhile district bodies 
as interim bodies, have started func- 
tioning as Zila Parishads under the 
new Adhiniyam. 

The Government of Orissa has 
framed the Orissa Panchayat Samitis 
and Zila Parishads (Administration 
of Affinrs of Panchayat Samiti) Rules, 
1962, which prescribe the relations 
between the Samiti and the Gram 
Panchayat and lay down, inter alia: 
(i) Administrative control of the 
Chairman over the B.D.O. and other 
officers of the Block; (//) Specific 
powers of the B.D.O. over Gram 
Panchayats. 

The Government of Mysore has 
decided to constitute a committee 
under the chairmanship of Shri Kon- 


dajji Basappa to review the working 
of Panchayati Raj institutions. _ The 
terms of reference of the Committee, 
inter alia, include: (/) To examine 
the recommendations of the Mysore 
Resources and Economy Committee 
on the subject of democratic decen- 
tralisation and after taking into 
account the recent experience in the 
neighbouring States to indicate 
whether any changes in the Law, 
Rules and Regulations, and the 
pattern and practice in force in 
Mysore State are necessary; (//) To 
examine the constitution and inter- 
relationships of the Panchayati Raj 
institutions set up under the provi- 
sions of the Mysore Village Panchayat 
and Taluk Board Act, 1959; (in) To 
suggest fresh taxes that the local 
bodies could be authorised to levy; 
and (/v) To examine and undertake 
the extent of control of Government 
over the local bodies. 

The Government of West Bengal 
has constituted an Evaluation Advi- 
sory Board under the chairmanship 
of the Development Commissioner to 
provide advice and guidance to the 
Programme Evaluation Organisation 
of the State, to assist the State 
Government in developing facilities 
for evaluation and training of all 
evaluation personnel and to advise 
the State Government generally in 
the evaluation of development pro- 
grammes. 


(II) ABROAD 

Tlie Royal Commission on ness in the Government Services, 
Government Organisation in Canada wider authority for the Treasury, 
issued three reports dealing with extension of the jurisdiction of the 
management of public services. Civil Service Commission to Crown 
management of goods and services. Companies, active measures to deve- 
and the inibrmation services of the lop bilingualism among the 
Department of External Affairs and employees, and policy of equality 
other departments, respectively. In for women in the public services, 
the First Report, the Commission In the Second Report the Com- 
has, inter alia, recommeded greater mission has, inter alia, called for 
use of modernised method of busi- skilled planning and authority of 
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Government, management of goods 
and services, creation of two central 
organisations to handle purchasing 
and to manage property for the 
Government, and making of more 
Government printing available to 
private firms. 

In the Third Report, the Com- 
mission has, inter alia, recommended 
the assessment of the scale and cha- 
racter of the information activities of 
the armed forces, reorganisation of 
the information division and the 
liaison services of the Department 
under a senior officer responsible to 
the Under Secretary of the State. 

The Royal Commission of New 
Zealand on State Services submitted 
its report to Government suggesting 
several changes in the New Zealand 
Civil Service administration. A digest 
of this report appears on pp. 112-117 
of this issue of the Journal. 

ij: sj! « 

The U.K. Government announc- 
ed structural changes in the internal 
organisation of the Treasury “deve- 
loping more effectively the methods 
of financial control and wider 
responsibilities for amendment” 
which were outlined in the Plowden 
Report, Under the new structure 
the Treasury has been organised on 
a more functional basis. The finan- 


cial and economic work of the Trea- 
sury has been divided into three 
financial groups dealing respectively 
vsdth (i) financial and monetary policy, 
(li) public expenditure and resources, 
and (Hi) co-ordination of economic 
policy. The management side of 
the Treasury has also been func- 
tionally organised. 

The U.K. Government has also 
appointed a National Incomes Com- 
mission to consider pay questions 
and wage claims in private and pub- 
lic sectors and to make the facts 
known to the public if any settle- 
ment is against the national interest. 

The Government of Kenya has 
constituted an Advisory Planning 
Commission: (i) To examine and 
advise on plans for future develop- 
ment of the private and public sectors 
of the economy, (ii) to consider 
obstacles to quicker growth and 
advise on steps to improve efficiency 
and better use of resources, and (Hi) 
to promote greater understanding of 
the problems of economic develop- 
ment, agreement with industry, 
labour, agriculture, public authori- 
ties and other important sectors of 
the economy on ways of increasing 
the rate of economic growth and to 
advise on methods of implementing 
the agreements reached. 
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NEW ZEALAND, REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION OF 
INQUIRY ON THE STATE SERVICES IN NEW ZEALAND, 1962. 


The Commission was appointed 
on July 6, 1961, with Mr. Thaddeus 
Pearcey McCarthy as Chairman 
to investigate and report upon the 
organisation, staffing, and methods 
of control and operation of the 
State Services in New Zealand and 
to recommend changes for the pro- 
motion of efficiency, economy, and 
improved service in the discharge 
of public business. The detailed 
aspects on which the Commission 
was expected to report are: 

“I. Any improvements that 
should be made in the ma- 
chinery of Government, 
in relation to the organisa- 
tion, co-ordination and con- 
trol of Departments of 
State and Government 
agencies. 

If. Any major functions that 
should be redistributed 
among Departments and 
Government agencies, or 
that should be transferred 
to or from any new or exist- 
ing agency or body. 

III. Any methods by which effi- 
ciency is ensured, and any 
methods by which the quality 
or quantity of w'ork might 
be improved. 

IV. Aliy changes in policies re- 
lating to personnel that 
would promote an improved 
standard of public adminis- 
tration, especially in rela- 
tion to: 

((7) The recruitment of staff, 
(Z?) The retention of staff, 
(fj The promotion of staff, 
(d) Rights of appeal, 


(e) The retirement of staff, 
if) Classification and grad- 
ing, 

(g) Training, 

(/?) Discipline, 

(/) Relations between employ- 
er and employee, 

(j) Superannuation, so far as 

it affects the recruitnrent, 
retention, and retirement 
of staff, and 

(k) Physical working condi- 
tions. 

V. The machinery for wage and 

salary determination, and 
the principles on which 
wages and salaries should be 
based. 

VI. Any amendments that should 
be made in existing legisla- 
tion to promote improve- 
ments in any of the afore- 
said matters. 

Vlt. Any associated matters 
that may be deemed to be 
relevant to the general ob- 
jects of the inquiry.” 

The Commission reported in 
June 1962. 

The central theme of the report 
is the need for a State Service Com- 
mission — to review on behalf of 
the Government in detail and in a 
continuing way the efficiency of the 
State Services and furnishing the 
leaderships for reform of government 
machinery. While recommending 
this agency, the Commission suggests 
measures to strengthen Permanent 
Heads of Departments. It is one of 
the guiding assumptions of the 
Commission “that there should be a 
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clearer contact between the State 
Services and outside organisation”. 

The Commission on the whole 
found the State Services well served 
by “loyal, incorruptible and politi- 
cally neutral State servants”. They 
were also “struck by the freedom 
from complacency, the willingness 
to adopt a critical approach and to 
apply new methods — tracts which 
are not generally thought to be 
typical of official thinking”. The 
inain problem facing the State Ser- 
vices according to the report is “the 
difficulty of maintaining (let alone of 
improving) the quality of adminis- 
trative leadership and professional 
skill”. 

The important conclusions/re- 
commendations* of the Commission 
of general interest are given below: 

A. Maclilnery of Government 

CABINET 

(1) Responsibility for overall 
efficiency and economy of govern- 
ment administration should be 
accepted by the Prime Minister. 

(2) In the allocation of port- 
folios and Ministerial offices due 
regard should be had to the adminis- 
trative desirability of entrusting 
departments with related functions 
to one Minister. 

(3) Portfolios and Ministerial 
offices should be allocated in such 
a manner that, as far as possible, 
each Permanent Plead is responsible 
to only one Minister. 

(4) Whenever matters affecting 
die overall efficiency of tlie State 
Services come before Cabinet or its 
committees, the opinion of the State 
Services Commissioner should be 
sought. 


(5) The Cabinet Secretariat 
should be strengthened — so that 
it can take steps to ensure that on 
any issue coming before the Cabinet 
or its committees the necessary in- 
formation has been collected and 
co-ordinated and all departments 
and agencies effected have been 
given an opportunity of expressing 
an opinioii- 

CONTROL AUTHORITIES 

(6) The Public Service Com- 
mission should be replaced by a 
State Services Commission consisting 
of a State Services Commissioner 
and two or more Deputy Commis- 
sioners (some of whom could with 
advantage be drawn from outside 
the State Services and from technical 
or professional backgrounds) to be 
appointed by the Governor-General 
ani the Commissioner for an indefi- 
nite term and each deputy for a 
stated term. 

(7) The State Services Com- 
mission should have wider responsi- 
bilities, viz., («) A responsibility 
in the State Services Commissioner 
to act as the chief adviser to the 
Government on all matters bearing 
on the overall efficiency and eco- 
nomy of the State Services; and 
(/)) A responsibility in the Com- 
mission for reviewing and reporting 
to the Prime Minister on general 
administrative efficiency and eco- 
nomv in the State Services including 
the Post Office, the Railways De- 
partment, the Legislative Depart- 
ment, and such Government agencies 
as it is directed to investigate. 

(8) The State Services Commis- 
sion should be constituted as a 
Department of State responsible to 
the Prime Minister, but that as the 


*The Commission’s conclusions/recommendations regarding its second term of 
reference, viz., “major functions that should be redistributed among Departments and 
Government agencies etc.” have been completely omitted from this digest because they 
v/ould be of interest to those who are familiar with the structure of the New Zealand 
Government. 
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employing authority tor the Public 
Service it should be given statutory 
independence in matters relating 
to individual officers, such as ap- 
pointments, promotions (except 
those to permanent head positions), 
transfers, grading, classification and 
discipline. 

(9) Committees consisting of 
senior State servants and leading 
citizens who are not State servants 
be used whenever possible to advise 
the Commission on such matters 
as allocation of functions, co-ordina- 
tion among departments and other 
referred to it by the Government, 

(10) Consideration should be 
given to further delegation of finan- 
cial authority to Ministers and Per- 
manent Heads. 

(11) The ability of departments to 
exercise adequate control of finan- 
cial expenditure should be fostered 
and improved. 

(12) Every effort should be made 
by the Treasury and by departments 
to develop and extend the techniques 
of programming expenditure on 
the basis of surveys or forecasts 
both of the anticipated needs for 
such expenditure, and of the pros- 
pective resources. 

(13) Consideration should be 
given to providing for post-expendi- 
ture review of the financial opera- 
tions of departments by a Select 
Committee of Parliament, to streng- 
then Parliament’s control of finance 
and to ensure higher standards of 
financial responsibility in depart- 
ments. 

(14) The State Services Com- 
mission should ensure that controls 
imposed in respect of State works 
are not operated to the detriment 
of efficiency in the State Services, 

THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE 

(1 5) The responsible character of 
the role of Permanent Heads in the 
machinery of government should 


>e reinforced by: 

{a) Repealing regulation 3i of 
the Public Service Regula- 
tions, 1950 and replacing it 
by a statutory provision stat- 
ing that a Permanent Head’s 
responsibility for the efficien- 
cy and economy of liis depart- 
ment shall be to his Minister 
and, at the same time, impos- 
ing an obligation on all Per- 
manent Heads to supply such 
reports and information as 
the State Services Commis- 
sion may require and to make 
their departments constantly 
available for inspection by 
the Commission, 

(6) Delegating to Permanent 
Heads greater authority in 
matters which come within 
the scope of control depart- 
ments thereby matching res- 
ponsibility with authority. 

(c) Establishing systems of con- 
trol which enable the control 
departments to rely on 
periodic checks, thereby 
encouraging initiative within 
departments. 

(16) Along with this increased 
authority, Permanent Heads should 
accept a more lively personal res- 
ponsibility for efficiency, and, in 
the event of their failing to measure 
up to the requirements of their posi- 
tion be transferred to other duties. 

(17) Permanent Heads should 
regularly review the operations and 
functions of their departments and 
supply reports to the State Services 
Commission to aid its continual 
review of the machinery of govern- 
ment. 

(18) (a) While State corporations 
may be appropriate in some circum- 
stances, there is no gemsral presump- 
tion in favour of that type of orga- 
nisation; (b) that the degree of 
freedom enjoyed in practice by 
Corporations may not be as great 
as is sometimes assumed; (c) that 
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ill deciding whetlier to establish a 
corporation rather than a depart- 
ment, proper weight must neverthe- 
less be given to any consequent 
weakening of political and adminis- 
trative controls; and (d) in the event 
that a corporation is preferred, the 
degree of freedom granted it, parti- 
cularly in determining salaries, also 
requires careful consideration. 

B. Metliods for Improving Efficiency 

(19) Employing authorities and 
Permanent Heads should place 
increased emphasis on the selection 
and training of leaders and on re- 
viewing the quality of leadership 
throughout the State Services. 

(2 ) The responsibility for staff 
establishments in the Public Service 
should be entrusted to the State 
Services Commission. 

(21) The State Services Com- 
mission should pay special atten- 
tion to the control of technical es- 
tablishments but place greater re- 
liance on Permanent Heads’ con- 
trol of clerical establishments. 

(22) Greater attention should 
be paid to the inspection of techni- 
cal activities, and departments be 
required to send their technical ins- 
pection reports to the State Services 
Commission, 

(23) The State Services Commis- 
sion should regard the promotion 
of management services as one of 
its main activities, and in particular : 

(a) Ensure that adequate num- 
bers of capable officers are 
engaged in this work. 

(/>) Pay special attention to 
developing the techniques of 


work study, statistical analy- 
sis, and operational research. 

(24) The State Services Com- 
mission should ensure that a vigo- 
rous policy of decentralisation and 
delegation is pursued in departments, 
and itself give a strong lead. 

(25) A positive approach to 
public relations should be en- 
couraged, to keep the public informed 
and to raise the prestige of the State 
Services. 

C. Persoimel Policies 

CLASSIFICATION AND GRADING 

(26) The Public Service should 
be classified into occupational 
classes. 

(27) The present system of com- 
mon grading scales in the Public 
Service should be abandoned, and 
salary ranges, grades, incremental 
patterns, and other conditions of 
service be determined according to 
the particular needs of the individual 
occupational classes. 

(28) An Administrative Class 
should be formed in the Public 
Service, recruitment to which should 
normally be from other occupa- 
tionaP'*' classes of the service. 

(29) The present five-yearly 
mandatory regrading should be 
abandoned and in its place the State 
Services Commission and other 
employing authorities be given the 
responsibility of ensuring under a 
system of continual review that the 
scales of wages and salaries, and the 
grading of officers and positions, are 
maintained properly and equitably. 


*The Commission was forced to the conclusion: “contrary to some overseas 
precedents, direct recruitment of an administrative elite is not practicable in New Zea- 
land. The country’s historical development, manifest in the tradition of recruitment 
irom below, precludes this”. It was further impressed “by the fact that able New 
Zealand administrators had been drawn from many different vocations, and have verv 
different educational backgrounds”. It preferred therefor© to strengthen the quality df 
recruits to the occupational classes and recommended that such of them as have adminis- 
trative potential should be quickly distinguished and given training and experience 
which will fit them for later admission to the Administrative Class, if they so desire, 
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RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION 

(30) The State Services Com- 
mission should be given general res- 
ponsibility for supervising recruit- 
ment, and for undertaking the re- 
search necessary to increase the 
effectiveness of programmes for the 
recruitment and selection of staff, 

(31) Authority to conduct pro- 
grammes for the recruitment and 
selection of staff should be dele- 
gated where possible to depart- 
ments. 

(32) Consideration should be 
given to the introduction of mone- 
tary awards for long service in occu- 
pational classes in which promo- 
tion prospects are necessarily poor, 
in which it is imp acticable to intro- 
duce a merit g ade, and in which 
the costs of the awards needed to 
retain existing staff are exceeded 
by the costs of recruiting and training 
new staff to replace them, 

TRAINING 

(33) The scope of supervisory 
training should be considerably 
enlarged, and a new selection, test- 
ing, and training programme be 
devised to develop those officers who 
are potentially suitable for high 
administrative posts. 

(34) The proper importance of 
training should be stressed: 

(a) By arranging that a Deputy 
State Services Commis- 
sioner give training his 
particular attention. 

ib) by giving the Ti-aining 
Branch of the State Sei vices 
Commission sufficient s.a- 
tiis, permanent training siaff, 
and resources to enable it to 
undertake greater responsi- - 
bilities. 

(r) By requiring Permanent 
Heads to discharge their 
responsibility for training 
wahin their departments. 


(35) A State Services Staff 
College should be established for the 
main purpose of training officers for 
higher administrative posts. 

PROMOTION 

(36) Merit should be accepted 
and established by all employing 
authorities in the State Services as 
the only criterion for promotion. 

(37) All employing authorities 
of the State Services should assess 
merit for promotion and merit be 
speciffcally and clearly defined in 
the empowering legislation of those 
authorities. 

(38) Seniority as a ffictor in pro- 
motion should be eliminated from 
the statutes and administrative pro- 
cedures of the employing authorities 
of the State Services, 

(39) The State Services Com- 

mission should delegate to depart- 
ments power to make promotions 
and award increases in salary to the 
levels prescribed. 

(40) Promotion boards should 

be set up in all departments under 
the aegis of the State Services Com- 
mission. 

DISCIPLINE 

(41) The State Services Com- 

mission should consider from time 
to time the advisability of delegat- 
ing to sp cified Permanent Heads 
within the Public Service (a) power 
to impose limited penalties in respect 
of major offences, {b) power to 
annul the appointment of proba- 
tioners or to extend their probatio- 
nary periods, and (c) power to ter- 
minate the services of temporary 
employees. 

(42) Subject to approval by the 
Government each of the three *State 
Service employing authorities should 
adopt a retirement policy which: 

(«) Is flexible, that is, distin- 
guishes between the point 
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at which officers become 
eligible to retire and the 
point at which they arc 
generally obliged to retire. 

(b) Defines those points in terms 

of age, regardless of length 
of service. 

(c) Fixes those points at normally 

not less than 60 for eligi- 
bility nor more than 65 for 
compulsory retirement. 

(d) Recognises that different 
compulsory retirement points 
(between the limits of 60 
and 65) may be appropriate 
to different occupational 
classes. 

(c) Sets common points of eli- 
gibility and compulsory re- 
tirement for similar occupa- 
tional classes throughout 
the State Services. 

(43) Each State Service employ- 
ing authority should retain the 
power to retire any officer (giving 
him reasonable notice) at any time 
after he reaches the point of eligi- 
bility. 

(44) Each State Service employ- 
ing authority should so exercise 
its discretion, in administering the 
flexible policy proposed above as 
to assist those officers who are fully 
efficient and willing to do so to 
continue in the Service until they 
reach the age of compulsory retire- 
ment, except in cases when depart- 
mental reorganisation or contrac- 
tion, or the needs of the promotion 
system, justify earlier retirement. 

D. Wage Fixing 

(45) Wage and salary rates in 
the State Services should be fixed 
wherever possible according to the 
principle of fair relativity with the 
current remuneration of those doing 
broadly comparable work in out- 
side eiTipioyment. 


(46) Where no proper compari- 
son with broadly compa.abJe \vorlc 
in outside employment is possible, 
those wage and salary rates be 
fixed by comparison with siicii o..her 
group or g oups within the State 
Services as may be deemed appro- 
priate. 

(47) A Pay Research Unit be 
established in the Department of 
Statistics to conduct surveys designed 
to provide factual information on the 
salaries or wages and other condi- 
tions of service available in outside 
employment which is comparable 
with State Service employment, 
such information to be freely aval- 
able both to the employing authori- 
ties and the staff associations of the 
State Services. 

(48) Until such time as outside 
comparisons can be made for each 
occupational class often enough to 
eliminate the need for interim adjust- 
ments, such adjuffments should con- 
tinue to be based on ruling rates 
surveys. 

(49) Ruling rates surveys be con- 
ducted at regular six-monthly inter- 
vals, in which case the legislation 
requiring any Tribunal to apply 
|e eral wage orders of the .A^rbitra- 
tion Court to State servants should be 
repealed. 

(50) A State Services Tribunal 
be established, to consist of a chair- 
man ( vho shall be agreed upon by 
the State Services Co-ordinating 
Committee and the Combined State 
Service Organisations or, in default 
of agreement, shall be appointed 
by the Government) together with 
one member chosen by the Govern- 
ment and one by the Combined 
State Service Organisations, to de- 
termine disputes concerning salaries 
or wages . and other conditions of 
service which directly affect more 
than one State Service, 
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U.K., REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SECURITY PROCE- 
DURES IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE, London, H.M.S.O., 1962, 42p. 


Her Majesty’s Government 
appointed an independent com- 
mittee on 11th May, 1961 to re- 
view security procedures and prac- 
tices in the public service, with the 
Right Hon. the Lord Radcliffe 
as Chairman. The Committee’s 
terms of reference were: ‘‘In the 
light of recent convictions for of- 
fences under the Official Secrets 
Acts, to review the security procedu- 
res and practices currently followed 
in the public service and to consider 
what, if any, changes are required.” 

The Prime Minister also asked 
the Committee to examine the ‘D’ 
Notice system, both generally and 
with particular reference to a 
Notice dated 27th July, 1961. 

In their report presented to 
Parliament in April 1962, the 
Committee have made several re- 
commendations/observations con- 
cerning the organisation for security, 
the security classification, the person- 
nel security and the public service, 
the security procedure and practices 
in the Foreign service, the Service 
Department and the Armed Forces, 
the security in industry, the physical 
and documentary security and secu- 
rity training and a special security 
procedure called the ‘D’ Notice 
procedure. 

The Committee have, on the 
basis of the evidence placed before 
them, expressed the view that “much 
the mo.st serious source of danger 
(to security) lies in the intelligence 
services of the Soviet bloc, which 
there is reason to suppose are co- 
ordinated as between the various 
countries taking part”. The Com- 
mittee have discounted the view 
earlier held by the Conference of 
Privy Councillors in 1956 that “one 
of the chief problems of security was 
to identify the members of the Bri- 
tish Communist Party, to be in- 


formed of its activities and to identi- 
fy that wider body of those who are 
both sympathetic to Comimmism 
or susceptible to Communist pres- 
sure”. The Committee believe that 
the central threat lies farther back 
than the British Communist Party. 

The overall impression of the 
Committee is that “while there are 
certain respects in which improve- 
ments are still possible, the quality 
of the security organisation and pro- 
cedures and the general standard of 
security discipline is good”. But 
the Committee have also noted that 
there was “no uniform level of 
active concern for security”; even 
within those departments which are 
regularly handling highly secret 
information, “the attention to secu- 
rity seemed to have been low and 
the subject itself treated as one 
which in practice ranked lower in 
importance than most others”. 

The more important of the speci- 
fic ob.servations/recommendations 
of the Committee are given below: 

ORGANISATION FOR SECURITY 

{a) Each Department should 
remain responsible for maintaining 
a proper standard of security, ad- 
vised as necessary by the Security 
Service. 

(6) If the Director-General of 
the Security Service finds himself 
in disagreement with the Permanent 
Head of a Department on the need 
for a security inspection and the 
matter cannot be resolved in dis- 
cussion, the question should be 
referred to the Joint Permanent 
Secretary of the Treasury as Head 
of the Civil Service. 

(c) The inter-departmcntal com- 
mittee responsible for co-oi'dinat- 
ing advice on security policy should 
be more directly associated with 
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developments in the security field. 
To this end: (/) it should receive a 
six-nioothly review of current secu- 
rity matters from the Security Ser- 
vice; (?7) its junior committees should 
each report twice a year on their 
activities; (///) it should formally 
approve future editions of the stand- 
ing instructions on security in Go- 
vernment Departments. 

(d) Each Department should 
issue a set of security instructions, 
which should be clear and concise 
and mandatory in form. 

(e) Each Department should 
have a security organisation with 
a clear allocation of responsibility 
for physical and personnel security. 
These questions should normally 
come together in the hands of the 
Principal Establishment Officer. 

(/) The organisation of security 
in OLitstations should reflect the 
following principles: (/) primary 
responsibility for security should 
lie with the Plead of the station; 

(ii) an officer should be nominated 
as Security Officer, with direct 
responsibility to the Head of the 
station, but with the right to com- 
municate direct with the Headquarters 
on technical security questions; 

(iii) the security arrangements at 
oiitstations should be inspected by 
the Headquarters from time to time. 

(g) Permanent Secretaries and 
other senior officers should make 
it their personal responsibility to 
ensure that each Department has an 
effective security organisation and 
that the staff are alive to the need 
for security precautions. 

(h) Departments should have the 
right in respect of establishments or 
staff employed on secret work to 
deny access to or to refuse to 
negotiate with trade union, officials 
whom they had reason to believe 
'were Communists. This would re- 
quire a formal challenge, in each 
case, with a right of appeal to the 
Three Advisers. 


(0 Heads of Departments and 
Principal Establishment Officers 
should be given fuller information 
on the scale of Communist penetra- 
tion of the Civil Service unions and 
Civil Servants who take part in staff 
negotiations should also be given a 
warning in general terms. 

Security Classification 

(u) Each Department should 
amplify the standard definitions of 
Security documents by examples 
drawn from its own field of activity. 

(b) Consideration should be 
given to limiting authority to apply 
the higher security classifications; 
or alternatively to providing that 
such classifications are to be regarded 
as provisional until confirmed by an 
officer above a certain rank. 

(c) Consideration should be given 
to extending to other fields the tech- 
nique of the committee which de- 
termines the security gradings to be 
applied to classified information of a 
technical nature. 

PERSONNEL SECURITY IN THE PUBLIC 

service: the purge procedure and 

POSITIVE VETTING 

(a) Departments should do their 
best to resolve one way or another 
cases of suspected Communist as- 
sociations or sympathies which ha\’e 
not been submitted to the purge proce- 
dure. This involves candid disclosure 
to Departments by the Security Ser- 
vice of its information, careful assess- 
ment of this information by the De- 
partment, more frequent resort to 
the purge procedure, and readiness 
by Departments which have non- 
secret posts available to accept on 
transfer Communist associates and 
sympathisers. 

(b) Adequate arrangements 
should be provided, under the aus- 
pices of the Treasury, for the trans- 
fer from sensitive to non-sensitive 
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Departments, where necessary, of 
person who cannot be cleared on 
Positive Vetting* but are not ineffi- 
cient or in breach of accepted stan- 
dards of discipline. 

(c) If an officer is refused Positive 
Vetting clearance on grounds of 
character defect alone and his career 
will be adversely affected thereby he 
should as a general rule be informed 
of the fact and allowed to bring the 
matter up before the Head of his 
Department if he wishes. 

(ff) The Government should ex- 
plain more clearly the implications of 
Positive Vetting; and this should be 
reflected in prospectuses, etc., issued 
by the Civil Service Commission, 
Thereafter the standing instructions 
on personnel security should be 
revised. 

(e) Investigating Officers should 
be under standing instructions to 
satisfy themselves of the bonafides 
of character referees. 

(/) Any Positive Vetting case 
under 21 should be reviewed annually 
until that age is reached. Above 
that age each Positive Vetting case 
should be reviewed every five years 
or earlier if there is a marked change 
of circumstances. 

(g) Departmental arrangements 
should be such that any information 
received about an officer which may 
reflect on his security is seen by the 
personnel security authorities. 

(//) A man who has been held 
captive or interned for any substantial 
period in Communist hands should 
only in exceptional circumstances 


be employed or re-employed in a 
post subject to Positive Vetting. 

The Foreign Service, The Service 
Departments and the Armed Forces 

{a) Departments (for example, 
the Service Departments) which 
attach staff to diplomatic missions 
should take paiticiilar care in the 
selection of such staff at all levels 
and should limit the length of tours 
of duty. 

{b) All three Services should 
follow current Civil Service practice 
in their field investigations; the 
necessary enquiries should be under- 
taken by a single team of civilian 
Investigating Officers working for 
all three Services. 

Security in Industry 

{(i) Government contractors en- 
gaged on classified work should 
issue clear inpaictions to their 
employees on the security rules to be 
observed and sliould main ain an 
adequate security organisation. A 
member of the Board of Directors 
should normally be nominated as 
generally responsible for security 
matters. Contracting Departments 
should treat any substantial lapse in 
security by a contractor as a serious 
matter. 

{b) Contracting Departments 
must issue clear, detailed and piompt 
instructions defining the security 
aspects of every classified contract. 

(c) The team of Security Advisers 
should be strengthened. 


^The Po.9itive Vetting process consists of the following stages: 

U) a check with the Security Service, to ascertain whethcif intelligence records 
contain any adverse information about the individual in question (which in 
practice means traces of Communist ^sociation or sj mpathies or of other 
forms of subversive activity); 

(ii) compiesion by the subject of a standard security questionnaire (in which he 
is asked, inter alia, whether he has or has ever had any connection or symp- 
athies with Communist or Fascist Organisation); 1 
(iiij letters to two referees named fay the subject asking for information bear- 
ing on his reliability and character; , i 

(iv) a field investigation into his character and circumstances.— -Ef/j/erf. 
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Piiyskal and Docamemtary Seeiirlfy 
aiifl Security Traimag 

(«) The ‘need to know’ principle 
“under which classified information 
should be disseminated no wider than 
is required for the efficient discharge 
of the business in hand” must be 
strictly observed. The technique of 
formal indoctrination is the most 
effective model for this purpose. 

{b) In planning accommodation, 
attention should be paid to the 
security value of staff sharing rooms 
and of intercommunication between 
adjoining rooms by doors, windows, 
etc. 

(c) Staff leaving late or entering 
a Government establishment at un- 
usual hours should be required to 
sign in and out in a book subject to 
regular inspection by the Security 
Officer. 

{d ) The technical training of 
security staff’ should be regarded as 
the responsibility of the Security 
Service whose complement should be 
increased for the purpose. 

‘D’ Notice Procedure 

{a) When queries arise in respect 
of copy that is the subject of a ‘D’ 
Notice, there must be a service on 
the Government side that will pro- 
vide a prompt and authoritative 
answer. Such an answer may be 
given by the Department concerned 
direct or by or through the Secretary 
to the Committee ; but from the 

Press side there are advantages in 


expecting the query to be handled 
by the Secretary. 

{b) The agreement on the Press 
side to receive and respect ‘D’ Notices 
is contingent upon the subject matter 
being confined to “naval, military 
and air matters the publication of 
which wmuld be prejudicial to the 
national interest”. This formula is 
not strictly insisted upon: but any 
attempt to go outside it is liable to be 
regarded with suspicion and should 
only be resorted to, therefore, on 
special occasions when the subject 
is one of grave and obvious impor- 
tance, There is always likely to be 
resentment if a Notice is thought to 
have been dictated by ‘political’ 
considerations, or if it is thought 
that the official side is trying un- 
reasonably to suppress the matter 
which is already public knowledge 
abroad. 

(c) It is particularly desirable 
that no news in the possession of a 
newspaper should be held up on a 
Departmental request or under De- 
partmental pressure in the name of 
security when there is reason to 
suppose that the real motive of the 
request or pressure is the convenience 
of the Department or its political 
chief. Complaints of such incidents 
recur from time to time. They are 
a standing grievance with the Press 
and they do more than any other 
single thing to prejudice the system 
of voluntary co-operation in the 
withholding of news which is re- 
presented by the ‘D’ Notices. 


GOVERNMENT OF MYSORE, REPORT OF THE SCHEDULED 
CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES APPOINTMENTS COMMITTEE, 
Bangalore, 1962. 

The Government of Mysore ap- pointed a committee on July 6, 1960, 


* A ‘D’ Notice is a formal letter of request which is circulated confidentially to 
newspaper editons, to editors of news in sound broadcasting and television stations and 
to editors of some periodicals concerned with defence information. It is i.ssued upon 
the authority of a Committee known as the Services, Press and Broadcasting Committee, 
composed partly of Government officials and partly of representatives of various Press 
and radio organisations. No one except the Committee can issue a ‘D’ Notice and no one 
can require it to do so, — Edited, 
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with Shri B. Beerappa as Chairman, 
to investigate into the causes of iow 
representation of these communi- 
ties and to suggest ways and means 
of ensuring fair representation for 
these in the services of the State. 

The terms of reference to the 
committee were: 

(/) to examine the actual percen- 
tage of representation of 
persons belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes in the services 
of the State ; 

(>'/) to examine the causes of in- 
adequate representation of 
persons belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tr ibes and the difficul- 
ties met in securing qualified 
candidates in adequate num- 
bers for recruitment into 
public services ; 

(/V7) to recommend measures to 
overcome difficulties in the 
recruitment of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
candidates and to improve 
the percentage of their re- 
presentation in the services; 
and 

(iv) to suggest a feasible system 
of periodical review of the 
recruitment of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
candidates in the different 
departments and in Govern- 
ment industrial concerns. 

The Committee submitted its 
report to the Government of Mysore 
in 1962. Important conclusions/ 
recommendations of the Committee 
are given below: 

. , Actual lepresentafion ■ 

The repi'esentation of Scheduled 
Castes in Government Departments 
was only about half of the percentage 
reserved for them. In the case of 
Scheduled Tribes, it was not even one 


per cent. Departments where techni- 
cal qualification was generally re- 
quired representation for these sec- 
tions was grossly inadequate. The 
reasons for this inadequacy was that 
for various reasons students belonging 
to these sections had not taken to 
technical education. Representa- 
tion in semi-Government and quasi- 
Governraent organisations was fur- 
ther less. 

Causes for Inadequate Representation 

(/) The literacy percentage of the 
Scheduled Castes is only 4.6 per 
cent and that of the Scheduled Tri- 
bes 0.2 per cent. It may take time 
for them to be able to produce ade- 
quate number of candid ates> with 
different qualifications to qualify 
for entry into different fields of ad- 
ministration. 

(«) The Scheduled Castes mostly 
live in rural areas, are ignorant and 
poor. 

(i/i) Minor causes for inadequate 
representation also exist such as: 

(a) The steps taken by the ap- 
pointing authorities to fill 
■ up the reserved vacancies 
are not adequate. In many 
cases, the publicity given is 
not wide enough. The 
sources are not fully explored 
before the reserved vacancies 
are treated as unreserved. 
On account of defaults on 
the part of appointing au- 
thorities sometimes the re- 
served vacancies are filled 
by other candidates. Some- 
times the recruitment rules 
are misunderstood or mis- 
interpreted to the disadvan- 
tage of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes candi- 
dates. 

(d) The practice on the part of 
some Departments of send- 
ing piecemeal requisitions 
to the appointing authorities 
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or the Public Service Com- 
missi on has also contributed 
in some measure to the 
failure of the reservation 
rules, 

(c) The failure on the part of 

appointing authorities in 
respect of Class III and IV 
posts ill applying the reser- 
vation orders correctly has 
also contributed in preventing 
the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes candidates 
from entering into public 
services in adequate num- 
bers, 

(d) It is common experience of 
the appointing authorities 
and Public Service Commis- 
sion that the response they 
receive is somewhat satis- 
factory from candidates from 
these communities for only 
certain types of posts. 

(e) In some cases, it is found 

that even those who possess 
qualifications and who send 
their applications do not 
appear for the interview and 
even if they appear they do 
not take up the jobs offered 
to them. 

(/) Instances also exist of cases 
where applications have been 
rejected for minor irregulari- 
ties. 

(g) Instances are also not lacking 
to show that the additional 
qualification prescribed stand 
in the way of candidates 
from these communities in 
securing the posts, 

(h) On account of poverty, some 

candidates are not able to 
undertake long journeys. 

Measures to Improve Representation 

Ediicatmia! Facilities 

(0 The educational level of these 
communities has to be raised by 
making special efforts. The educa- 
tion should relate to the public 


service requirements and adequate 
guidance should be available to these 
people at different stages of educa- 
tion in the matter of selecting courses 
suitable for their aptitudes and to 
the available employment oppor- 
tunities. The children of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes should be attracted to the 
educational institutions even at the 
pre-school age period by establishing 
nurseries and at school-age period 
by establishing ashram schools. 

(ii) Twenty-five per cent of the 
seats in Government and Govern- 
ment-aided hostels be reserved to the 
members of the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes. Hostel facilities should 
be provided to all the deserving stu- 
dents of these Castes at the High 
School and higher stages of studies. 

(iii) The Director of National 
Employment Service be requested to 
organis" special classes, courses, 
meetings, etc., for the benefit of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in collaboration with the 
Director of Social V/elfare and Di- 
rector of Public Instructions for pro- 
viding vocational guidance. 

(iv) The Director of Social Wel- 
fare be directed to undertake a sur- 
vey with a view to formulating a 
scheme for providing technical train- 
ing for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes candidates in con- 
sultation with the Director of Techni- 
cal Education and the Director of 
Industries and Commerce, and Direc- 
tor of National Employment Service. 

Reservation 

(v) The vacancies available for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes should be made known by 
adequate and wide publicity. The 
private organisations engaged in the 
welfare of these castes should also be 
associated in the publicity of this 
information. No re.served vacancy 
should be declared unreserved until 
every source is explored for getting 
suitable candidates. 
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(vi) There may also be need to 
raise the percentage of reservation 
for a specific period in respect of 
certain cadres and classes of posts 
consistent with the need the situation 
warrants. 

{vii) The local bodies, industrial 
concerns and autonomous organisa- 
tions under the Government be 
directed to apply the reservation 
orders with immediate effect and 
strictly. 

(viii) in any cycle of appointments 
to be prescribed, the reservation for 
■ the Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
may be indicated first. 

(ix) For a period of 10 years, the 
percentage of reservation for Class 1 
posts be raised to 25 per cent; for 
Class 11 posts to 30 per cent; for 
Class III posts to 40 per cent; and 
for Class IV posts to 50 per cent. 

(x) Suitable procedure may be 
devised to scrutinise the appoint- 
ments made by different appointing 
authorities to find out whether the 
reservation orders have been strictly 
complied with. It may be necessary 
to obtain and scrutinise quarterly 
and annual returns. 

(xi) Reservation orders be made 
applicable to promotional vacancies 
also. 

(xii) Reservation orders should be 
applied to groups of Class I and 
Class II posts of different depart- 
ments carrying similar pay, status, 
etc. 


Recruitment ami Training 

{xiii) Assistance for preparing 
for competitive examinations and 
for appearing for interviews should 
be provided for candidates from 
these communities. 

(..v/v) Efforts should be made to 
set right the minor irregularities in 
the applications from candidates 


belonging to these commimities be- 
fore they are rejected. 

(xv) Ad hoc recruitment should 
be done for Departments and Cadres 
where the representation for these 
communities is very low or nil or 
under the existing rules there was 
very little chance of improving the 
percentage of reservation. 

(xvi) The age limit for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes candi- 
dates for direct recruitment be raised 
to 33 years and for recruitment of 
in-service personnel of these people 
be raised to 40 years. 

{xvii) The Cadre and Recruit- 
ment Rules be re-examined with a 
view to providing better chances for 
these to enter into services and cad- 
res where at present representation 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes is inadequate. 

(xviii) Preference should be 
shown to officers belonging to these 
castes while recommending for 
specialised training in India or ab- 
load ill different fields of adminis- 
tration and under different program- 
mes. 

Concessions 

(xix) Suitable orders may be 
passed to reimburse the travelling 
expenses to deserving Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes candi- 
dates when they go for interview 
before the Public Service Commis- 
sion or any other Selection Com- 
mittee. 

(a'x) No application fee be levied 
from Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes candidates while applying for 
Government appointments. 

(xxi) The Director of Social 
Welfare may be directed to conduct 
a survey of the employment position 
of Scheduled Castes and Tribes and 
make suitable recommendations to 
Government. 
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INDIAN PUBLIC FINANCES; By R. N. BHARGAVA, London, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1962, 263p., Rs. 30. 


The book under review is virtually 
a supplement to Dr. Bhargava’s ear- 
lier and well-known work published 
in 1956. It brings together in a 
handy volume developments in the 
various aspects of Union and State 
finances during the Second Plan 
period. The author has heavily drawn 
on individual pieces of financial 
legislation, published reports, bud- 
get papers, and plan documents for 
the facts (and even arguments) mar- 
shalled in the individual chapters on 
federal finance, Union taxation, 
State taxation, loans, external assis- 
tance, deficit financing, State enter- 
prises, public expenditure, plan out- 
lay and its financing. Apart from 
suggestions on specific points thrown 
in here and there in the various 
chapters, the positive contribution 
of the book lies in the scheme for 
raising additional resources outlined 
in the chapter on Future Growth 
of Revenue (Chapter VII). The 
book will be found useful by univer- 
sity students or general readers in- 
terested in Government finances to 
whom the original sources of material 
contained in this volume are either 
not readily accessible or too scattered 
to give a connected account. The 
same, however, cannot be said of the 
trained economists, advanced re- 
search workers or makers of bud- 
getary and fiscal policies, who will 
be disappointed if they open the 
book in the hope of finding answers, 
fresh thinking and new line of ap- 
proach to the contemporary ques- 
tions of fiscal planning. 

The book begins with a brief 
reference to the increased impor- 
tance of fiscal policy, which is attri- 
buted to the advent of Keynes’ 


General Theory and development of 
social accounting or more appropria- 
tely, national budgeting. Fiscal 
policy, as is well known, had won a 
prominent position in the armoury 
of public authorities much earlier 
when Government budget was used 
as an instrument of ‘pump-priming’. 
The modus operandi of fiscal correc- 
tives was undoubtedly understood 
differently. The ‘deficit’ planned 
in the Government budget was.., basi- 
cally a monetary concept and sup- 
posed to counter deflationary trends 
in the economy via its impact of 
money supply, prices and interest 
rates. What the Keynesian revolu- 
tion of the later thirties and the 
evolution of national budgeting in 
the forties did was to transform the 
budget into an instrument of ‘com- 
pensatory action’ by public authori- 
ties and give a new content and 
meaning to fiscal operations. The 
deficit in the Government budget 
began to be planned to counter the 
reverse position anticipated in the 
budgets of other sectors in the system 
of national budgeting and became a 
more effective and quantitative basis 
of fiscal operations designed to main- 
tain balance during a given account- 
ing period between aggregate de- 
mand and supply of goods and ser- 
vices at prices prevailinig at the 
beginning of the period. This in- 
come deficit, as it is called, is mea- 
sured by the excess of the net invest- 
ment over net savings by public au- 
thorities. If not matched by an 
equal size of planned deficit in the 
current account of balance of pay- 
ments and/or excess savings in other 
sectors of the domestic economy, it 
leads to upward pressure on prices 
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and /or furtlier deiicit in balance of 
payments. ‘Forced’ saving at home 
and/or unplanned deficit in balance 
of payments generated in the process 
becomes instrumental in striking 
an ex post balance in aggregate sup- 
ply and demand of goods and ser- 
vices. Fiscal policy is in modern 
times designed to prevent such un- 
planned adjustments and attain a 
planned balance between aggregate 
demand and supply, and at a pro- 
gressively rising level of income 
and employment in a developing 
economy. This income deficit is 
conceptually diflereiit from the ear- 
lier one representing net expansio- 
nary impact of budgetary operations 
of public authorities on money 
supply. If not offset by an equal 
increase in demand for money, say, 
due to higher production, shift 
from barter to money transaction, 
it forces rise in prices, fall in interest 
rates and/or decline in foreign ex- 
change reserves in order to restore 
ex post balance between demand and 
supply of money and thereby secure 
equilibrium in the system. The 
distinction between the two concepts 
is important and should have been 
brought out for the sake of concep- 
tual clarity, particularly when the 
earlier concept is even now popular 
in several countries including India. 

While tlie development referred to 
above has been indeed valuable 
and given confidence to public 
authorities to deal with economic 
maladies more effectively, there 
has been in the fifties yet an- 
other development to which the 
author should have devoted some 
place in the Introductory Chapter. 
It is now increasingly recognised that 
the realisation of desired economic 
objectives may be hindered by im- 
balances ill demand and supply of 
fiuanciai claims in the various sec- 
tors of domestic economy. To deal 
with these compensatory action on 
the part of public authorities would 


also be needed in the field of transac- 
tions in financial claims, which a 
pure social accounting approach 
assumed away. It is the latter which 
is responsible for what is now techni- 
cally known as flow of funds analysis 
which quantifies inter-sectoral flow 
of funds or changes in financial 
assets and liabilities. This analysis 
has given a new significance to Go- 
vernment’s borrowing and lending 
operations, debt management, etc. 
It is the advent of this technique 
which has lent support to the revival 
of monetary policy and to the more 
effective integration of fiscal and 
monetary policy. 

The chapter closes with an ana- 
lysis of the basic problem of the 
Indian economy, the task to be 
achieved and the line of action needed 
for it. Fiscal policy in conjunction 
with other policies has to aim at the 
realisation of rapid development 
under conditions of relative stability. 
This implies rapid increase in na- 
tional income, progressive reduction 
ill unemployment and under-employ- 
ment, rapid increase in domestic 
saving, stability of prices and pro- 
vision of social and economic justice. 
The tax-expenditure schemes in the 
Government budgets have undoub- 
tedly to be so designed as to pro- 
mote these objectives. Would it 
not have been in order for the author 
to offer an assessment whether the 
tax-expenditure schemes devised by 
the Governments have or have not 
been well-conceived from this point 
of view? If not, what have been 
their deficiencies and how could 
they be remedied? The author 
has devoted a separate chapter 
to taxation policy where one could 
expect a discussion on this line. 
But it does not go beyond stating 
commonplace arguments and ends 
up with an endorsement of the new 
tax structure as it has evolved in 
India during the period, with a few 
suggestions here and there and in 
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many cases not backed by adequate 
reasoning or factual support. One 
hardly finds in this chapter any cri- 
tical assessment of taxation policy 
as now followed or any indication of 
the direction in which it needs to 
be amended or improved. The 
chapter on Union Taxation turns out 
to be a mere resume of recent legisla- 
tions and hardly offers any critical 
appraisal of these laws and that on 
State taxation does not go beyond 
giving a descriptive account of what 
is already well-known. The same is 
true of the discussions on loans, 
deficit financing, external assistance, 
plan outlay, plan financing and fe- 
deral finance. The chapter on State 
Enterprises is in fact the weakest and 
does not attempt any analysis of 
either the profitability of undertak- 
ings that have gone into operation 
or any assessment of their capacity 
to yield the stipulated surplus for 
the Third Five Year Plan. The diffi- 
cult issue of running some of the 
undertakings on ffio profit no loss’ 
basis or even on a subsidy from Go- 
vernment has not at all been dis- 
cussed. 

Flis proposal for a Loan Council 
to be set up on the Australian model 
is again not based on any analytical 
account of the functioning of the 
Council in Australia or of the inade- 
quacy of debt management in India 
under the aegis of the Reserve Bank. 
He points out that the States would 
have greater independence in draw- 
ing up their borrowing programmes 
under a Loan Council than now when 
they are subject to the decision of 
the Union Govermnent but he has 
not pointed out even a single instance 
where Union Government has so 
far interfered with the States’ borrow- 
ing programmes drawn in consulta- 
tion with the Reserve Bank in 
support of ills view. One should 
have expected from the author a 
more detailed analysis of market 
borrowing of Rs. 800 crores by 


the Union and the State Govern- 
ments during the Second Plan. 
Had he taken into account the 
Reserve Bank’s support and State 
Bank’s purchase of Government 
securities out of PL 480 funds, he 
would have noticed that net borrow- 
ing by the Union and State Govern- 
ments from the public was very much 
lower. The figure set out without 
any reservation or qualification gives 
an exaggerated picture of the success 
of market borrowing during the 
Second Plan and a misleading back- 
ground to the amount expected to 
be raised under the Third Plan under 
this head. 

The chapter on Public Expendi- 
ture recognises its role in promoting 
development but does not offer any 
analysis of the extent to which it 
has succeeded in doing so. No 
attempt has been made to study even 
the trends in income generation or 
capital formation resulting from go- 
vernment expenditures during the 
period, for which fairly firm data 
are available. There are references 
in the chapter to physical indicators 
of progress in certain fields of go- 
vernmental activity, education, medi- 
cal, community development, irri- 
gation, power and transport but 
here too the data set forth have not 
been analysed with reference to 
Plan targets or in relation to outlay 
incurred. In the discussions on the 
existing classification of Government 
accounts, surprisingly one finds no 
reference to the separate exhibition 
of Plan outlays and the recent changes 
introduced to render the system of 
classification more articulate and 
meaningful. On the new technique 
programme budgeting and perfor- 
mance accounting, to which the 
author has devoted a separate sec- 
tion, the point to he emphasised is 
that the core of this technique lies 
not in programming as such nor in 
the system of classification but in 
the link between physical tasks or 
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achievements and the outlay planned 
or incurred. The technique has an 
operational value which is derived 
from the scheduling of physical 
tasks in terms of end-products and 
by cost centres, their scientific cost- 
ing and the pairing of the physical 
and the financial side of programme 
formulation and programme imple- 
mentation. It shifts emphasis from 
spending to returns, speed and costs 
of implementing the task by each 
agency. The technique, as such, 
has to be installed at the appropriate 
agency level with proper system of 
communication and reporting as 
between different layers of manage- 
ment. The programme budget and 
performance accounts of each agency 
will naturally have to be sufficiently 
detailed, but this will necessarily 
get simplified in the process of sum- 
mation and consolidation involved 
in the budgeting and accounting 
at progressively higher levels of 
management. What will finally 
emerge in the Government budget or 
accounts will only be more meaning- 
ful and broad totals of budgeted and 
actual outlays and the corresponding 
physical targets and achievements 
stated in measurable units. Dr. 
Bhargava has very ably discussed 
the difficulties in the adoption of 
the new technique and rightly em- 
phasised the note of caution needed 
in interpreting ‘unit cost’ and using 
it for decision-making. Following, 
however, the recommendations of 
the Estimates Committee and the 
Second V/orkshop on Budget Classi- 
fication and Management held in 
Bangkok in 1957, he also favours 
introduction of programme budget- 
ing and performance accounting on 
a selective basis. This is hardly an 
advance. Tiic book gives no assis- 
tance to the choice of the area of 
Gov'crnracnt activity, the appropriate 
agency level and the format of ac- 
counting, reporting and budgeting. 
Ill short, it throws no light on how 
one should proceed to implement 


the recommendation. This hap- 
pens because the technique is dis- 
cussed only in general terms. No 
attempt has been made to delve 
deeper into the methods of budgeting, 
budget execution, accounting and 
reporting at the various levels, to 
trace the extent to which elements of 
the new technique are already there 
and to indicate the manner in which 
they could be refined, further im- 
proved and made more explicit. 
There is no reference even to the 
progress made in this direction in 
recent years and under the impact 
of the Plans. 

The scheme suggested by the 
author for raising additional re- 
sources is as follows: 

In crores 
of rupees 
annually 


1. Compulsory savings 60-79 

2. Direct Union taxes 

mostly through tax 

evasion . . . . 50-75 

3. Additional taxation of 

the agriculturist 100-125 

4. Customs 60-80 

5. Sales-tax 50 

6. Union excise duties 250 

7. Surplus of public enter- 
prises 100 


670-760 


Besides, the State Governments 
could raise, according to him, addi- 
tional Rs. 15-20 crores per annum 
through other taxes. This additio- 
nal revenue plus the normal increase 
in revenue from the existing taxes 
will, as he works out, amount to 
20 to 25 per cent of additional in- 
come generated by 1965-66. 

The additional revenue of Rs. 
670-760 crores is expected by the 
author to be reached by the end of 
the Third Plan. He has not esti- 
mated the five-year yield from the 
measures, nor indicated the phasing 
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of the measures which could enable 
one to calculate it. Assuming the 
ciiiniilative total of yield from all the 
measures to be Rs, 750 crores in 
1 965-66, additional taxation per year 
would have to be of the order of 
Rs. 150 crores. This will bring dur- 
ing the five-year period additional 
revenue of Rs. 2,250 crores, as shown 
below; 

I year .. .. 150 

II year . . . . 300 

III year . . . . 450 

IV year . , . . 600 

V year . . . . 750 


Rs. 2,250 


The total would be Rs. 540 crores 
larger than the target of Rs. 1,710 
crores set in the Third Plan. This 
assumes that his estimates of yield 
are reliable and all the measures 
suggested by him are practical and 
capable of straight implementation. 
The basis of estimation being not 
given it is difficult to judge whether 
the amount set by the author against 
the various heads could in fact be 
realised. The difficulty of such a scru- 
tiny multiplies because the contents of 
the measures are not spelt out. On 
merits, however, some of the sugges- 
tions made by him are hardly ten- 
able. The measures for compulsory 
saving suggested by him are : (/) ex- 
tension of compulsory provident 
fund scheme to the employees of 
all State Governments; (//) compul- 
sory deposit of 6 per cent of assessed 
income of ail income-tax assessees 
except those contributing to provi- 
dent fund an equivalent or higher 
amount. Such deposits of compa- 
nies are to be retained by them while 
in other cases re-paid only on death 
or on the attainment of the age of 
55 years or in other emergencies; 
{Hi) extension of compulsory provi- 
dent fund scheme for workers in 
specified industries to all employees 
in enterprises employing more than 


ten persons. It is not clear how a 
compulsory deposit of 6 per cent of 
assessed income is different from a 
corresponding increase in income 
and corporate taxes and how is it 
consistent with the view expressed 
by the author against increase in 
income and corporation tax rates. 
The compulsory deposit to be re- 
tained by the companies would not 
add to available resources unless it 
cuts dividend distribution by an 
equivalent amount. Whether the 
author has this in mind is not evi- 
dent, The scheme will obviously 
not apply to an organised enteiprise 
already making contribution to re- 
cognised provident funds nor to 
the employees making similar con- 
tribution. The operative part of 
the scheme, therefore, turns out to 
be a proposal to set up a compulsory 
deposit fund for non-salary income- 
tax assessees, i.e., persons with busi- 
ness or professional incomes, partner- 
ships, unregistered firms, Hindu 
undivided family, etc., but the author 
does not seem to have reckoned the 
innumerable administrative prob- 
lems involved in administering such 
a deposit fund. If this part of the 
proposal is excluded, the estimate of 
additional revenue will have to be 
appreciably watered down, since 
other Items can hardly be expected 
to yield any sizable additional re- 
venue under the prevailing circum- 
stances. Dr. Bhargava hopes to 
raise another Rs. 50-55 crores per 
annum through checking evasion but 
neither the Iruitful area of operation 
nor the effective steps to be taken 
are indicated. 


Ihe total yield from land revenue 
and agricultural income tax amounts 
to a little over Rs. 100 crores today. 
As against this, Dr, Bhargava hopes 
to raise by 1965-66 additional tax 
of Rs. 100-125 crores from the clas- 
ses paying these taxes. There is no 
concrete set of measures suggested 
for raising this amount apart from 
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the statement that 'ht would be de- for sales-tax. Would it not imply 

sirabie to increase land revenue and further loss of fiscal independence 

agricultural income-tax and to of the States to which he draws 

impose betterment levy. ...These attention in his discussion on the 4 

increases in levies should be on a need for uniformity in sales taxation I 

sliding scale depending on the size in Chapter V ? Specific items which I 

of the holding”. The problems un- could be touched for raising addi- 

der lying such a proposal have not tional revenue under import duties 

been examined. If a stiff tax on and union excise duties and addi- 

sliding scale is imposed, there may be tional excise duties in lieu of sales- 

a considerable avoidance of such a taxes are not iiidicated; hence, it is 

tax under the prevailing law of in- not possible to examine the economics 

heritance where ownership could be of the proposahs. Lastly, the author 

split by mutual consent of copar- hopes that by an increase in efficiency 

ceners. The author ignores the and higher prices of their products 

possibility of his proposal reducing Union Govermuent’s industrial and 

even the present yield through this commercial undertakings should be 

process. The practical and adminis- able to raise a surplus of Rs. 75 

trative difficulties against raising of crores and the State Government 

irrigation rates or imposition of undertakings another Rs. 25 crores. i 

betterment levy are much too comp- It is not clearly stated whether this 

lex and it is apparent that it would be surplus represents their profits after i 

unsafe to put much weight on these tax or only retained profits, or re- i 

instruments as a source of sizable tained profits p^iis depreciation pro- | 

additional revenue. It is also de- vision less normal replacement. Fur- { 

batable if all classes of cultivators ther, the coverage of undertakings is i 

have really benefited from public not indicated. By relating the ! 

expenditure and rise in agricultural surplus to ca])ital outlay of the I 

prices. No positive evidence is Central and State Governments, ! 

given to show that they have, and to which is not very meaningful, (foot- 

such an extent as to justify the pro- note 21, p.l65), he gives the impres- 

posed order of increase in land sion that it covers all undertakings 

taxation. whether departmental like Railways ! 

Under sales-tax Rs. 50 crores or noii-departmental like Hindustan 

could, according to him, be raised Steel and whether under construction i 

— Rs. 15 crores by combating eva- or in operation. It is thus apparent ; 

sion and the balance by other mea- that the scheme needs yet another i 

sures. No specific steps have been look and perhaps more concrete and 

suggested to attain this target. The scientific formulation by the author. 

only pertinent statement is that i 

excise duties should be substituted Harbans Lal 

THE METROPOLITAN PROBLEM AND AMERICAN IDEAS; By 
LUTHER HALSEY GULICK, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 167.p. i 

Here are five lectures delivered critical analysis of the problems of ' 

at the University of Michigan in present-day metropolitan Govern- 

March 1961, by Dr. Luther Halsey ment in the U.S.A., and the iinder- 

Oiilick, formerly City Administra- lying causes. But his remarks will 

tor for the City of New York, and produce a familiar echo all over the 

now Chairman of the board of the world. There a sameness about 

Institute of Public Administration the state of urbin life as it has been i 

in New York, Dr. Gulick gives a unfolding in the several countries. i 
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One would Eot like to speak of evo- 
liition or development in this context, 
for both connote progress. In fact, 
however, “we are still groping and 
ittiiddiiiig, and conditions are still 
getting worse, over a wide range of 
important aspects of our modern 
urban life”. How true this is of 
most major cities! 

The author considers the current 
American metropolitan explosion 
as the major domestic problem of 
the generation. Various conside- 
rations demand an urgent and right 
solution. The urban scene is vital 
to the needs of modern war. The 
urban regions are the focus of the 
industiial economy, the brain and 
the muscle of the nation, the source 
of national power. Their revival 
is in a sense the key to survival. It 
will also help to project abroad a 
more correct image of America, for 
Dr. Gulick thinks, “the gap between 
our dreams and l3eliefs on the one 
hand and our performance, on the 
other. ..ill and around our great 
cities” tends to reduce the influence 
of American ideas and ideals else- 
where. Above all, it is in the cities, 
with their tremendous concentration 
of population, that the sparks of 
spiritual, intellectual and political 
freedom may, under more favourable 
conditions, help to kindle man’s 
next great advance in progress. 

Dr. Gulick traces most of the 
problems of American urban life 
to the traditional laissez faire ap- 
proach of free-enterprise capitalism. 
Already, the force of circumstances 
has evoded this traditional approach 
socialism, whether you call it that 
or not, has already entered the arena 
to fight the deficiencies in mass 
transportation; water supply, sewers 
and sewerage; regulation of build- 
ing activity; the modernisation of 
the older and obsolete neighbour- 
hoods; housing for the middle in- 
come and low income segments of 
the population; health and welfare 


activities; education and cultural 
activity. Despite, however, the ac- 
cretion of authority over these 
spheres to local Governments, it is 
clear that these institutions cannot 
save the situation. There is accumu- 
lating evidence of failure everywhere 
in spite of many heroic efforts. The 
reasons for this failure are three- 
fold. 

Firstly, all the major problems 
of urban life spread out over an 
area broader than the boundaries of 
local Governments. Every prob- 
lem is a spill-over from the next 
jurisdiction. “Once an indivisible 
problem is divided, nothing effective 
can be done about it”. 

Secondly, there is the problem of 
paying for the things that need doing. 
Most big cities are already raising all 
the taxes they legally can; and there 
is little they can afford to pay for 
meeting the new problems of slum 
clearance, urban renewal, school 
expansion, recreation and cultural 
facilities, and so on. 

Thirdly, and perhaps the most 
important of ail, is the political 
reason. Local Governments, one 
of the three fundamental extensions 
of the American constitutional sys- 
tem, evolved, in the cities, out of 
‘home rule rights’ much fought 
over from 1876 to 1923. These 
rights, claimed as against the State 
Governments, another extension, 
guaranteed that local Government 
boundaries of incorporated places 
would not be changed without the 
approval of their own voters; that 
special State legislation would not 
be enacted affecting the property, 
affairs or Government of any munici- 
pal corporation; that local Govern- 
ments would have autonomy in the 
matter of local taxes; and that loca- 
lities could dravv up their own form 
of government and determine its 
powers. But these rights were 
eaten away by the impact of the 
depression of the i930s, and the 
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subsequent changes in the American to worse. Where do we turn?” 
economic, social and political sys- He points out that there are three 
tem. Everywhere, general State kinds of failure in the big urban 
legislation, especially as regards regions. The |irst shortage is a 
education, health, housing, mass service failure, such as lack of water, 
transportation and taxation, has inadequate sewers and drainage, 
set the pattern for city action. The rising crime, traffic congestion. 
State, rather than the Municipal spreading slums. Secondly, there is 
Constituency, makes the policy ; and a failure to work out any compre- 
all of substance that is left of ‘home hensive community programme for 
rule’ in American cities is the iron- general development and for tackling 
clad protection of local Government major social £,nd economic prob- 
boundaries. “The existence of a lems. Lastly, there is absent a re- 
fixed and immortal boundary tends gion-wide demccratic machinery for 
to create and sustain a fixed and team work, for thinking about and 
immortal governmental institu- dealing with the common problems 
tion.” Legislatures can change the of the metropolitan area. In this 
institution’s duties and powers, but situation, it is necessary to decide 
they cannot extinguish the institu- what governmental ‘extension’ of 
tion. Therein lies the rub. Where the American (constitutional system, 
urban problems are in fact spill- federal, State and local, should be 
overs from neighbouring jurisdic- responsible for solving metropolitan 
lions, the attempt to deal with them problems. Hitherto it was thought 
in terms of obsolete geographic that the answer should be local Go- 
limits is bound to fail. Most exist- vernment and attempts have been 
ing local political leadership is ei- made to revamp local Governments, 
ther opposed to a change of jurisdic- so that they can meet the needs of 
tion or, if it favours change, is largely the situation. This was an error, 
‘disqualified’, being outside the In reality, all ‘extensions’ of the 
geographic limits within which American Government must take a 
change is needed. Some of the more hand. No one of the partners can 
powerful business and commercial do it alone; and to each of the three 
interests are opposed to an exten- appropriate assignments must be 
sion of the urban constituency. They worked out. 

seem to prefer a series of ineffective From the federal Government is 
and fractionised local Governments needed a recognition of the fact that 
with which tliey have learned to get the national G;overnment must do 
along than to see develop a new and something for urban populations to 
really effective local governmental liefp solve their nation-wide me- 
institution. State political leaders tropolitan problems. Co-ordina- 
arc also involved in the ‘metropo- tion at the top among the many fe- 
ll tan Government’ manoeuvre. But deral programmes that have an im- 
despitc these oppositions, an increas- pact on metropolitan affairs is ne- 
iiigly conscious multitude of groups cessary. President Kennedy's pro- 
see the crucial importance of main- posal for a ne\( Cabinet department 
taining a more effective and efficient of urban affairs was highly appro- 
urban community. priate and desperately "called for. 

Dr. Giilick asks: “What shall Of the federal Government, one 
we do now? Granted the cities expects co-ordination at the White 
are bursting... local Governments House level, and a strong and con- 
cannot meet the situation, millions tinued commitment to the improve- 
of people are dissatisfied, and our ment of urban life. The only poli- 
metropolitan problems go from bad tical leadership which can really 
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start the ball rolling is the President 
of the United States, who owes his 
election to the urban voters of the 
country. 

At the State level are needed 
permanent new State agencies de- 
signed to serve as the focal points 
of State action in relation to local 
Governments. Each highly ur- 
banised State should also set up a 
new department or office of local 
Government affairs; assigning to 
it the duty to stimulate inter-govern- 
mental co-operation, regional plan- 
ning and boundary reorganisation. 

Local Governments will deal with 
the normal run of traditional local 
activities. But where any of these 
activities or services cannot be hand- 
led effectively by the existing local 
Government structures, they must be 
reassigned in whole or in part. The 
inability of a local Government to 
handle a problem must be deter- 
mined both on the technological 
basis (e.g., as regards water supply 
and sewerage for contiguous areas) 
and on a political basis. From these 
considerations, Dr. Gulick goes on 
to the idea of boundary change and 


a new metropolitan federation. Me- 
tropolitan federated Government 
will take over the ‘broader area- 
wide problems’, but will keep its 
hand olf ‘strictly local problems’. 
In the broader, area-wide responsi- 
bilities, emphasis would be placed on 
planning and zoning problems, traffic 
and transportation, taxation, re- 
creation and so on. 

Dr. Gulick's remedies are as 
valid for India as for the United 
States. Fortunately, with the excep- 
tion of certain ‘difficult’ areas like 
Delhi, the application of these re- 
medies in our situation appears 
easier. National planning has had 
the effect of committing the several 
Government ‘extensions’ more in- 
timately to urban development; and 
a time will soon come, if it has not 
already arrived, when the short- 
comings of the urban scene will 
induce equal attention to its prob- 
lems as to the other questions of 
national development. Our urban 
population is now nearly 100 millions 
and problems of urban life are al- 
ready very actute. 

P. R. Nayak 


CENTRAL AUTHORITY AND REGIONAL AUTONOMY IN 
INDONESIA; By J.D. LEGGE, New York, Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, 1961, 291p., $5. 


Professor Legge of Monash Uni- 
versity, Victoria, Australia, has 
given in his book a comprehensive 
and scholarly account of the various 
experiments in local administration 
made in Indonesia during the first 
ten years after she achieved inde- 
pendence. It is a book which will 
be found extremely valuable by all 
students of comparative local govern- 
ment. 

One peculiarity of the Indonesian 
experiment is tliat a reorganised sys- 
tem of local government was consi- 
dered to be an effective solution for 
the problem of regional differences, 
as they exist in the country, difference 


of an ethnic, linguistic, social and 
economic character. In many other 
countries, such a problem was solved 
through the adoption of a federal 
system of government. The Indo- 
nesian statesmen were averse to adopt- 
ing such a solution. They were 
ail believers in a strong unitary poli- 
tical system. But, as Professor 
Legge has conclusively pointed out, 
the system of local government in- 
troduced after 1950 failed to allay 
the suspicions entertained by the out- 
lying islands that their interests were 
sacrificed to those of Java which 
exercised political and economic 
domination over them. Moreover, 
what these outlying areas wanted 
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was a diange in the Central Govern- 
ment’s policies in the field of curren- 
cy, trade and foreign exchange and 
local autonomy, however extensive 
in its scope, could not bring about 
the change they wanted. It is ne- 
cessary for statesmen to know what 
the institutions of local government 
can accomplish and what they can- 
not, and Indonesian statesmen were 
wanting in this knowledge and this 
accounts for the failure of reforms in 
local government to satisfy the needs 
which had their source in acute re- 
gional differences. 

A second objective of these re- 
forms — and this was a more 
relevant one — was to introduce a 
better system of administration. 
During the long period of Dutch 
colonial rule, Indonesia had a bureau- 
cratic form of government. After the 
acquisition of independence, she 
opted for democracy and it was felt 
that local self-government on a de- 
mocratic basis would be more in con- 
sonance with the new political set-up. 
Consequently, all the reforms in- 
troduced from 1950 onwards were 
in the direction of giving a more 
democratic character to local authori- 
ties at all levels. Provision was 
made for an elected council, an 
elected executive body and also an 
elected regional head. Tn delibera- 
tive as well as in executive matters, 
power was conferred upon elected 
authorities as distinguished from 
appointed or official authorities. 
This was the main feature of the Law 
I of 1957 which brought to an end 
the era of experiments. 

The kind of problems which the 
Indonesian reformers were called 
upon to face were more or less si- 
milar to problems which are met 
with in ail countries in the field of 
local government although Profes- 
sor Legge holds the opinion that 
they are peculiar to states emerging 
from colonial rule. In almost all 
countries, there is a conflict between 


those who, as in France, are advo- 
cates of strong central control and 
those who, as in England and U.S.A., 
are for substantial local autonomy. 
Again, there are those who are 
satisfied with giving only legislative 
powers to elected bodies while re- 
serving executive authority to state 
officials like the French Prefect. 
Even in regard to administrative 
areas and the inter-relationship bet- 
ween them, there is no unanimity of 
opinion or uniformity of practice. 
There are also difficulties in defining 
what functions are to be assigned 
to local authorities and in providing 
them with adequate finances. These 
are the problems which are met with 
everywhere and which had to be 
solved in Indonesia also. 

It cannot be said that Indonesia 
solved them with greater success 
than other countries. The tradition 
of a strong civil service is deep- 
rooted there, and in matters of super- 
vision officials continue to exercise 
a large amount of authority. Provi- 
sion has been made for three levels 
of local government, b,ut there is a 
good deal of overlapping in their 
functions and powers. There are 
very few independent sources of 
local revenue, and local bodies have 
to depend on state grants to such an 
extent that their autonomiy becomes 
a mere formality. These aspects 
are all exhaustively dealt with by 
Professor Legge, though it is possible 
that some of his conclusions re- 
garding the division of functions may 
not be accepted by all. One serious 
omission in his book is the subject of 
government at the lowest level — 
the government of the village, the 
traditional unit. 

_ Finally, we have to notice that all 
this machinery of democratic local 
government has ceased to function 
today. The system of guided de- 
mocracy introduced at the top by 
President Soekarno has resulted in 
the creation of appointed local 
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councils — both deliberative and ex- ment in India in the period before the 
eciitive — with appointed officials at introduction of Lord Ripon’s 
their head. Indonesian local govern- reforms. 

ment at present is like local govern- M, Venkatarangaiya 

THE POLICY MACHINE; By ROBERT ELS WORTH ELDER, 
viii, 238p., 2 charts. 


This is a commendable volume. 
It deals with a subject, the details 
of which do not appear to be very 
widely known in India. The Policy 
Machine is a lucid exposition of the 
functions of the administrative ma- 
chinery that has to be set in motion 
in the U.S. Department of State, 
before subjects of international rela- 
tions are duly moulded into patterns 
of American foreign policy. At the 
same time, it should be noted that 
the treatment of the subject is not 
very exhaustive. No doubt, the 
author, who is Professor of Political 
Science at Colgate University and 
the Director of the Colgate-Washing- 
ton Study Group, admits this fact. 
He says that, “The very dimensions 
and complexity of the policy-making 
machinery, only a small portion of 
which has been singled out for des- 
cription and analysis here, make it 
difficult to comprehend or come to 
grips with the full gamut of problems 
important to national survival” 
(p.215). And yet, within his limited 
scope, the author has performed a 
thoroughly useful task. 

The book is in four parts: Part 
One deals with “The Challenge”, 
Part Two, “Policy-Making”, Part 
Three, “Public Opinion”, and Part 
Four, “Is it Enough?” 

In Part One, headlined “The 
Challenge” the author discusses 
“American Democracy in a Dynamic 
World: The Search for Survival”, 
Here he explains the term “Policy 
Machine” in the language of the 
layman. He says that, “In a sense 
the policy machine is nothing more 
than man writ large, with both his 
limitations and his potentiaEties, 


carrying within itself the frustrations, 
the interests, and the emotions of 
contemporary society” (p.3). Men 
like him contribute their shares to 
the processes of the formulation of 
American foreign policy. Their 
‘ultimate goal’ is “to preserve and 
develop the opportunities of man- 
kind to remain human, yet to en- 
courage man to find in himself a 
new humanity” (p.3). This, prima 
facie, appears to be high optimism. 
In a world of hard realities, where 
very often negative values seem to 
dominate international relationSj 
it is somewhat difficult to readily 
reconcile oneself with this high 
degree of idealism. And yet, in 
the land of Abraham Lincoln, 
Thoreau, Wilson, Franklin Roose- 
velt, and others, one need not be 
dismayed at Dr. Elder’s position. 
No doubt, he seems to manifest his 
own qualms on the subject when 
he asks: “Can our nation (the 
U.S.A.) and the civilization of which 
it is a part, be boldly imaginative 
and supremely adaptive, and can 
it emerge from the revolutionary 
changes through which society must 
pass in the last forty years of the 
twentieth century as a respected and 
influential partner among nations?” 
(p.6). 

In the section on “Search for 
Survival”, the author observes that 
“The Department of State plays a 
key role in the making of foreign 
policy. Its mechanisms and per- 
sonnel, and their relationships to the 
broader government-wide machinery 
have a great influence upon the 
kind of policy which America will 
adopt to nxeet the challenge of our 
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dynamic and confused contemporary 
world”; and that “the men and wo- 
men within the Department of State, 
who give their thoughts and lives 
to making the policy machine ope- 
rate, are conducting a continuous 
search for the survival of an evolving 
and ever-changing American way of 
life” (p.6). Later, in the same sec- 
tion, the author graphically sketches 
the general nature of the work that 
is being continuously performed in 
the State Department. He notes 
that, “On an average day, the offices 
of the Secretary of State and Under 
Secretary receive 1 10 telephone calls 
from outside the Department, 340 
telephone calls from inside the De- 
partment, 60 letters on requests for 
action, 45 papers for information, 
35 papers for decision, and 25 re- 
quests for appointments. This does 
not include other communications 
demanding attention, stemming 
from Cabinet meetings, National 
Security Council meetings, Operation 
Co-ordinating Board meetings, Press 
Conferences, requests for public 
appearances, foreign travel or 
participation in international con- 
ferences” (p.7). And all this has 
vastly increased quantitatively after 
the Second World War, “as Ameri- 
can policy has become more positive, 
and American commitments to world 
affairs have developed breadth 
and permanence” (p.7). “The State 
Department now has 6,500 employees 
in Washington and New York, 
operates 277 posts overseas, stafied 
by some 6,100 American citizens 
and approximately 9,400 alien emp- 
loyees. ...On an average day, 
the Department receives from over- 
seas 419 telegrams, 813 despatches, 
and operations memoranda. ...(It) 
despatches in return 1,522 communi- 
cations by telegraph and diplomatic 
pouch. During the fiscal year of 
1958, a quiet one diplomatically, 
7,500,000 words a month flowed 
in and out through the Department’s 
telegraph room. About 1,700 mes- 


sages of 150 words average length 
were processed each day” (pp.8-9). 
Many other statistical details are 
furnished in this section which would 
forthwith indicate the vast organisa- 
tional ramifications and functions 
of the State Department as well as 
the large personnel that operates 
it. 

In Part Two, which is devoted to 
“Policy-Making” Dr. Elder sketches 
the nature of the work of the “Coun- 
try Desk Officer”, whom he depicts 
as the “Low Man on the Totem 
Pole”. After discussing the work 
of the “Desk Officer” at some length, 
Dr. Elder concludes that “As the 
(American) Foreign Service type 
progresses from the desk to the top 
rungs of the policy-making ladder, 
(the Desk Officer) must become 
increasingly able to apply both 
practical and theoretical considera- 
tions — common sense and sophisti- 
cated concepts— -in his analysis of 
the complex alternatives confronting 
American foreign policy” (p.44). 

The next group of officials dealt 
with in pages 45-71, are the “Intel- 
ligence Analysts”. The Analyst 
is the “Department's memory, long 
range weather forecaster, theore- 
tician, and human UNIVAC all 
rolled into one” (p.45). It is his 
duty “to present background, facts 
and trends on geographic areas and 
functional topics, so that the for- 
mulation and conduct of American 
foreign and national security policy 
may rest on a realistic analysis of 
world conditions” (p.45). 

In the section on “Policy-Plan- 
ners” (pp.71-91) the author points 
out that “The Policy-planner back- 
stops the Secretary of Stale as he 
takes part in the formulation of broad 
National Security Council policies.” 
These very often may call for 
“crucial decisions” which may 
alter America’s “basic relationship 
with a disturbed, dynamic world” 
(pp.71-72). 
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Part Three on “Public Opinion'’ 
is a discussion of the means and 
modes of contact which the State 
Department has with the American 
people. The last Part on “Is it 
Enough?” is the essence of Dr, 
Elder’s research, and provides suffi- 
ciently stimiiiating reading. He 
asserts, and correctly too, that “No 
nation, whatever the splendour of its 
past, is guaranteed continued great- 
ness. Although static thinking 
about dynamic problems can impair 
the national strength and hasten 
the descent from power, it is possible 
that no sacrifice, no adaptation to 
new conditions, however intelligent, 
will be sufficient for America to 
maintain its present role of interna- 
tional leadership” (p.l.'iS). 

Dr. Elder seems to think that 


this ‘leadership’ can be maintained 
if the need for “A Fourth Dimension 
in Policy-Making” is recognised 
and implemented by the establish- 
ment of a Social Research Board 
within the National Security Council 
structure.” The functions and per- 
sonnel of this additional agency are 
discussed in pages 153 to 228. 
Some obscurant may dismiss the 
plea for this new unit as an expres- 
sion of Parkinson’s Law. But ra- 
ther than so dispose of Dr, Elder’s 
well-reasoned proposal, one may 
recommend the careful perusal of 
the whole book, which, the reviewer 
has no doubt, would commend itself 
to all students of American Govern- 
ment and administration every- 
where. 

C. J. Chacko 


THE GREAT ORGANIZERS; By ERNEST DALE, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960, xi, 277p., $5.95. 


Of the many books on Manage- 
ment this one is different in its ap- 
proach, dealing in the main with 
contributions to management, by 
such successful managers as the 
Du Fonts, Sloan and Weir. The 
examples given in one of the ap- 
pendices illustrates this approach, 
by listing the following executives 
and their contributions to the mana- 
gement of General Motors. 

Pierre dii Pont, for his major 
contribution in arranging re-financing 
of General Motors and for his judg- 
ment and ability in choosing men; 
Lammot dii Pont, who contributed 
to group management and forward 
planning; Irenee du Pont, who pro- 
vided stimulus to inventions of new 
products; Walter S. Carpenter, 
who supplied thoroughness and 
wisdom; Donaldson Brown, who 
adopted price and marketing methods, 
and controls; John J. Raskob, who 
provided ideas and necessary promo- 
tion; Argus B. Echols, who contri- 
buted great financial experience; 


Copeland, who contributed a bril- 
liant financial mind, and quick deci- 
sion-making; Alfred P. Sloan, who 
contributed to general management 
and sales; C. F. Kettering, for his 
contributions of long-range product 
planning and technical inventions; 
J. L. Pratt, who contributed technical 
knowledge, fairness and a strong 
sense of justice; C. E. Wilson, who 
contributed honesty and uprightness 
in labour and public relations. 

The approach is so factual and 
empiricial that one gains the im- 
pression of complete objectivity; so 
that the student of management 
might wonder whether, for example, 
Sloan owed his success in General 
Motors to his great organising ability, 
or to his close co-operation with bis 
comperes. 

Starting with a historical exami- 
nation of the development of the 
theories of management, Professor 
Dale has examined the growth of 
such companies as Du Pont, 
General Motors, National Steel, and 
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Westingliouse, attempting to draw 
from these comparisons, reasons for 
the success of these well-known 
companies. Tn this process, he 
compares organisation theories, em- 
phasising,: 

the group aspect of manage- 
nient at Du Pont, Sloan’s reorga- 
nisation at General Motors, the 


expansionist approach of Ernest 
T. Weir, the decentralisation and 
centralised controls at Westing- 
house. 

Written in a lucid style, the 
The Great Organizers’ is a valuable 
contribution to the library of manage- 
ment. 

J. M. Shrinagesh 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RE-^ 
SEARCH; By HARRY MELVILLE, London, Allen & Unwin, 1962, 
200p., 25!-. 


This publication by Sir Harry 
Melville is a distinct and timely con- 
tribution in the field of scientific 
administration. The book deals 
with the history and multifarious 
functions of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
and it brings out clearly some of the 
basic guiding principles. 

This book will be found very 
useful to the scientific administrators 
in the newly-developing countries. 
It is interesting to note how the 
Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research in the U.K. has kept 
its organization flexible to cope with 
the changing circumstances. It has 
always kept in view the promotion 
of Scientific Research, pure or ap- 
plied, ever since its inception, 
some 46 years ago. 

It is generally accepted that the 
universities should be the natural 
home of pure research and as such 
the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research undertakes very 
little pure research in its own insti- 
tutions. This is quite in contrast 
with the activities of similar organi- 
zations set up in the newly-develop- 
ing countries. Basically, the De- 
partment assist.s particular research 
workers in colleges and universities 
to carry out and extend lines of re- 
search in which they have already 
shown personal distinction. The 
Department exercises no control 
over such assistance. 


From its very inception, the 
advisory council, consisting of 
scientists with the exception of the 
administrative chairman, emphati- 
cally declared the need to expand 
the universities’ output of graduates 
in science and of competent trained 
research workers. The second aim 
was to secure a hearty spirit of 
co-operation among men of science, 
businessmen, professional and scienti- 
fic societies, universities and techni- 
cal colleges and Government de- 
partments. The Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
actually achieved these aims. This 
should be another lesson to under- 
developed countries where such 
co-operation has remained only on 
paper. It is worthwhile to note 
that when through the D.S.I.R. the 
Government took over financial res- 
ponsibility for the National Physical 
Laboratory in 1918, the scientific 
direction and control was left entirely 
in the hands of the Royal Society. 

When the U.K. atomic authority 
was created, the D.S.I.R. did not 
abrogate its responsibility for foster- 
ing research in nuclear physics as a 
science. It provided a number of 
universities with large sums of 
capital and running expenses for 
such research. Even at a time 
when the Government needed to 
strengthen its defence departments 
and the atomic energy establishment 
which effected the D.S.I.R. activities, 
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the Department saw to it that it 
did not affect grants to university 
institutions. 

The author in discussing the 
D.S.I.R. research establishment such 
as the National Physical Laboratory, 
building and engineering, etc., des- 
cribes in some details the manage- 
ment, activities and the responsibi- 
lities of the different sections. He 


points out that the administration 
division in no way trespasses on the 
activities of various divisions. 

It would have been advantageous 
to the readers if the author had also 
pointed out some of the difficulties, 
administrative and otherwise, through 
which the D.S.I.R. must have 
passed, 

P. S. GiLL 


ESSAYS ON THE CASE METHOD IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION; By EDWIN A. BOCK (Editor), JAMES W. FESLER, HAROLD 
STEIN, DWIGHT WALDO, Brussels, International Institute of Adminis- 
trative Sciences, 1962, viii, il9p. 


This is a collection of four highly 
informative and thought-provoking 
essays about the aims, uses and tech- 
niques of case studies in public ad- 
ministration, as developed in the 
U.S.A. The first essay is by Prof. 
Harold Stein (Princeton University) 
and is based upon his “Introduc- 
tion’’ to Public Administration and 
Policy Development — the first major 
volume of American case studies, 
published in 1952, In the second 
essay, Prof. Dwight Waldo (Uni- 
vei'sity of California) examines case 
studies in public administration 
from five perspectives — as a method 
of teaching, as a device for ethical 
enquiry and public policy, as a form 
of literary art, as a piece of history, 
and as a tool or strategy for scienti- 
fic research. The third essay, con- 
tributed by Prof. James W. Fesler 
(Yale University), is devoted to the 
consideration of the relative merits 
and demerits of the case study and 
the administrative agency history 
for scientific enquiry in political 
science and public administration. 
In the last essay, Mr. Edwin A. 
Bock, Staff Director, Inter-Uni- 
yersity Case Program, New York, 
discusses the problem of achieving 
realism and scientific significance in 
case studies. He also touches upon 
the case studies undertaken in the 
U.K,, Vietnam, Yugoslavia, Philip- 
pines and India. 


The concept of a case study in 
public administration as developed 
in the U.S.A. is different from the 
procedural or analytical studies about 
an administrative problem or insti- 
tution, as commonly understood in 
India. A public administration case 
is a half-way between a scientific 
study and a history of an 
administrative decision or a group 
of inter-related decisions. It is 
a reconstruction in writing, by a 
detached observer, of the reality of 
a course of administrative events in 
their ecological setting, in the time 
sequence in which they happened. 
The story is “narrated from the 
perspective of one or more of the 
central actors”. An effort is made 
“to give the reader a feeling of actual 
participation in the action” and make 
him “aware of the dilferent values 
of the different participants”. The 
attempt is “to see administration 
whole, not in part; as it actually 
happens, not as seen through the 
spectacles of narrow and inadequate 
concepts”. The case study method 
does not make a claim to supplant 
other methods of scientific enquiry. 

The four essayists generally agree 
about the uses of case studies for 
teaching and practice of public ad- 
ministration. Case studies help 
give students a vicarious experience 
of the complex administrative 
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reality, an understanding of the rela- 
tivity of adniirtistrative concepts 
and generalisations which cut across 
the different academic disciplines, 
and an exposure to making of “de- 
cisions on the basis of limited know- 
ledge”. Case studies can also be 
used as a training device to sensitise 
administrators to the different and 
complex conditioning factors affect- 
ing decision-making, to sharpen 
their ability to relate their immediate 
problems to a wider setting and to 
think of all the possible alternative 
solutions, and to deepen their in- 
sights into the relationship between 
public ends and means. 

About the scientific purposes of 
case studies, the opinion of the 
essayists is somewhat divided. Prof. 
Waldo discusses the criticism level- 
led against the ‘non-scientific’ 
character of case studies in relation 
to the systematic scientific theory of 
administration and the difficulties 
in achieving ‘scientific rigour’ due 
to the multiplicity of variables in an 
administrative situation, and con- 
cludes that though it is possible to 
conceive case studies which will 
serve scientific purposes, their pre- 
paration is beyond the resources of 
time, money and trained personnel. 
Prof, Fesler, though more optimistic 
about the scientific uses of case 
studies, also sounds a similar note. 

Mr. Bock, on the other hand, 
observes that “case .studies have 
particular strengths for theory build- 
ing” (p.ll5) and have been found 
highly useful in evolving, qualifying 
and elaborating concepts and hy- 
potheses to understand the nature 
of administrative reality, particularly 
in new or unfamiliar areas of Go- 
vernment activity. He lists several 
scientific uses of case studies and 
refers to the experiment at present 
under way, under Prof. Federick C. 
Mosher (University of California) 
to investigate, by a number of case 


studies prepared with scientific ri- 
gour, a single hypothesis about the 
alleged beneficial effects of consul- 
tation with, and participation by, 
employees in the terms of an adminis- 
trative reorganisation. Finally, Mr. 
Bock affirms that the case study in 
public administration, like individual 
case history in jiiedicine, can usefully 
contribute to scientific purposes 
and “can even be combined with 
other methodologies, without los- 
ing its particular strengths or its 
fundamental loyalty to reality” 
(p.119). 

Prof. Stein refers to the difficul- 
ties which attended the early experi- 
ments in case studies in the U.S.A. 
The Case Reports written by the 
administrators In the thirties of the 
present century had an administra- 
tive flavour; in case studies prepar- 
ed at Harvard during 1945-46, 
“subjects were selected for easy avail- 
ability and for simplicity and interest 
of chief issue rather than by some 
analytic system of coverage” (p.34); 
and the Policy Committee of the 
Committee on Public Administra- 
tion Cases (1948-51) found the 
search for suitable cases to illustrate 
particular administrative issues to 
be frustrating and time-consuming 
(p.36). The experience of the 
Case Programme in Indian Adminis- 
tration, started in 1961 by the 
LLP. A. under the direction of its 
Committee on Case Studies, has 
been similar. Such difficulties 
obviously are the birth-pangs of a 
new programme. The Indian Case 
Programme is generally modelled 
on the American pattern; but it is 
yet in a stage of experimentation, 
and the genre of the case study most 
suited to the Ir.dian 'administrative 
context’ is still to be discovered. 
The Indian Case Programme has 
great potentialities for testing the 
validity of the hypotlieses and con- 
cepts of public administration de- 
veloped in the ¥v ester n countries. 
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in their application to conditions in 
India, for building up a systematic 
body of knowledge about the Indian 
administrative process, and for 
iliumining the complex relationship 


between public ends and policies 
which has assumed a vital importance 
in the light of the national goal of a 
socialistic pattern of society. 

B. S Narula 
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EDUCATIONAL FINANCE IN 
INDIA; By ATM AN AND MISRA, 
Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 
xviii+616p., Rs. 35,00. 

The volume contains a penetrating 
and comprehensive study of educa- 
tional finance in India from 1698 to 
1956. The approach is both histori- 
cal and analytical and the focus of 
attention is the close relationship 
between educational finance on the 
one hand, and the pattern of edu- 
cational administration and edu- 
cational progress, on the other. 

The book is divided into four 
parts. In the first part the author 
describes the main features of edu- 
cational finance in India; in the 
second he surveys the historical de- 
velopments in the field from 1698 
to 1956; the third part contains an 
evaluation of the existing trends and 
practices in financing of education — 
it includes four interesting chapters 
on the respective roles in this regard 
of the Central Government, State 
Governments, Local Bodies and 
Private Agencies in financing edu- 
cation — ; and the fourth part gives 
general conclusions and suggestions. 
There are, in addition, two appendi- 
ces which give valuable statistics 
on education and bibliography res- 
pectively. 

The study reveals that the ave- 
rage annual cost of educating a 
pupil in all colleges decreased but in 
all schools it increased in 1954-55 
from what it was either in 1950-51 
or 1946-47. The cost in institutions 
of general education decreased 
proportionately more than that in 
institutions of professional and vo- 
cational education. There was a 
great disparity in the cost of educat- 
ing each pupil in different States and 


in institutions managed by various 
agencies. 

The author concludes that the 
expenditure on education has con- 
siderably increased during the post- 
independence period and the Union 
and State Governments have gene- 
rally fulfilled their responsibility ac- 
cording to their resources in spite of 
heavy odds and the colossal prob- 
lems that they had to face in the 
new'-born democracy. But private 
enterprise has not been encouraged 
to the fullest extent. He finds that 
no special programme exists today 
to encourage private enterprise wiiich 
costs less, and recommends the ap- 
pointment of a committee or com- 
mission by the Central Government 
to survey the potentialities of private 
enterprise in education and suggest 
ways and means of encouraging it. 
He further recommends that private 
enterprise in education should be 
organised on sound lines by estab- 
lishing associations for its promo- 
tion in various areas; donations and 
gifts to educational institutions 
should be free of income-tax; the 
systems of grants-in-aid should be 
flexible and sympathetic to private 
enterprise in education; and a definite 
field of activity for private enterprise 
should be marked out. 

As regards the role of the State 
Governments, the author, inter alia, 
proposes decentraiisation of educa- 
tional administration to local boards 
of education which should be em- 
powered to levy adequate taxes to 
finance educational programmes ; 
the establishment of a representative 
and powerful State Advisory Board 
of Education; allocation of 20% of 
State revenue to education; equali- 
sation of educational opportunities 
in different regions; confioination of 
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the posts of State Director of Edu- 
cation and Education Secretary; 
creation of new specialised units 
within the Education Department to 
look after technical, basic and girls’ 
education and teachers’_ training; 
relieving the educational inspectorate 
of heavy administrative work and 
the appointment of a State authority 
to prepare model plans of school 
buildings and to advise on school 
building programmes. 

The author also suggests that 
primary education alone should be 
the responsibility of local bodies 
and this responsibility should be 
discharged through semi-indepen- 
dent education boards or commit- 
tees of fairly manageable size, elected 
from among the members of the 
local bodies and including some 
co-opted members. Local bodies 
should devote at least 40% of their 
revenue to primary education and 
be required to levy a rate or where 
possible an educational cess. 

The most important recommen- 
dation of the author is that the main 
responsibility and initiative for edu- 
cational reconstruction should be 
in the hands of the States. The 
Central grants to education in the 
States should not be earmarked 
for any specific purpose so that 
the States may use them in the 
manner best suited to their needs 
and for schemes for the equalisation 
of educational opportunities in 
different areas. 

The book assumes special impor- 
tance because as Shri D.P. Misra, 
Vice-Chancellor, Jabalpur University, 
has pointed out in his ‘Foreword’, 
“there is hardly any book dealing 
with the financial aspects of educa- 
tion in India”. It should interest 
all educationists and managers of 
educational institutions. It would 
also be of interest to students of 
public administration, because as 
the preceding paras would have 
briefly shown, his observations on 


educational finance have an adminis- 
trative bearing; at one place (p. 448), 
in fact he makes recommendations 
specifically for the improvement of 
educational administration. 

/. Local Government Structure and 
Organisation, and Problems of 
Metropolitan Areas 

2. The Public Relations of Local 
Governments 

3. Personnel Management in Local 
Government Administration 

4. Automation and Mechanization 
in Local Government Administra- 
tion 

The Hague, Mart inns Nijhoff, 
for the International Union of Local 
Authorities 

The International Union of Local 
Authorities’ organised a World Con- 
ference of Local Governments in 
Washington, D.C., on June 15-20, 
1961, the main theme of which was 
“Recent Trends and Developments 
in Local Government Structure and 
Organization”. In addition to 
the session on the main topic, se- 
minar meetings were held on Pub- 
lic Relations, Personnel Manage- 
ment, Administrative Mechanisa- 
tion and Automation, and Metro- 
politan Areas. The proceedings of 
these seminars have been included 
in these books. 

The scheme of all the books is 
the presentation of papers by various 
participants on different aspects of 
the problem followed by a discus- 
sion, and at the end conclusion or 
summary as given by the rapporteur. 

The first book deals with the 
local Government structure and or- 
ganisation and problems of the 
Metropolitan areas Under the 
former, apart from certain general 
aspects, special aspects of Local 
Government Organisation, viz., 
the legislative body or council, the 
executive, and the administrative 
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machinery, have been discussed. Un- 
der the latter, topics such as “The 
projections of Urban Growth”, 
“The organization of local Govern- 
ment in Major Urban Areas”, etc., 
have been discussed. 

The second book covers the 
general aspects of public relations 
in Local Government and the “tasks, 
organization and Methods” in that 
field. The authors of the papers 
induded in this book have “consi- 
dered the public relations of local 
governments from several aspects, 
for example, the necessity in a demo- 
cracy for a well-developed public 
relations programme and how such 
a programme can be organised, 
what tasks it should perform and 
the methods it can use”. 

The third book deals with aspects 
of personnel management such as 
“Motivation and Morale”, “Com- 
pensation” and “Work Week”. 
The papers and discussion in this 
volume “offer a clear picture of 
what the trends are in various coun- 
tries throughout the world, as well 
some of the solutions that are being 
applied. Primarily, it recognises 
the vital importance of good per- 
sonnel management in attaining the 
goal of an effective and efficient local 
government administration.” 

The fourth book, apart from deal- 
ing with the general aspects of Ad- 
ministrative Mechanisation and Au- 
tomation in Local Government con- 
tains two case studies of mechani- 
sation and automation in Local 
Government, viz. “Mechanization 
and automation in the Registration 
of the Population in the Netherlands” 
and “Mechanization and Automa- 
tion of Fiscal and Revenue Ad- 
ministration in the District of Co- 
lumbia”. For the constantly in- 
creasing tasks which local govern- 
ments are called upon to perform, 
the public demand for speedier, 
more accurate and less expensive 
administration and the example of 


industry, which makes extensive 
use of electronic equipment, has 
brought the question of whether 
or not to mechanise and/or auto- 
mate operations, and to what extent, 
to the attention of local government 
officials through the world. 

The present books should be of 
value both to those who are interest- 
ed in the theoretical aspects of a 
good local government and to those 
vdiose primary concern is their 
practice. By publishing these 
books, the International Union of 
Local Authorities has made useful 
addition to the literature on Local 
administration. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERA- 
TION AND YOU; By LOUIS 
VERNIERS, Brussels, Union of 
International Associations, 1962, 82p. 

This short brochure aims at 
giving “the public, and especially 
teachers of secondary schools, a 
short, clear picture of international 
co-operation — governmental and 
non-governmental — in the complex 
world of today”. It briefly des- 
cribes the different categories of inter- 
national organisations, both inter- 
governmental and non-governmen- 
tal, their functions and aeffievements, 
the benefits accruing from interna- 
tional co-operation and the mecha- 
nics of such co-operation. The 
general principles underlying the 
world organisations like the U.N. 
and its specialised agencies are 
listed as balance between the member- 
States; specialisation of functions; 
geographic decentralisation of ac- 
tion; and financial contribution of 
member-states to the budget of ope- 
ration (proportionate to respective 
national incomes). The brochure 
emphasises the need of co-operation 
of non-governmental organisations 
because “More than inter-govern- 
mental organizations, the N.G.Os. 
are alert to the needs of human beings 
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and to the changes resulting from 
new social structures”. 

' PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION; 
By P. SARAN, Agra, Gaya Prasad 
& Sons, (14)+512p., Rs. 17,50. 

The book makes no pretence of 
being anything more than a text- 
book for university classes and that 
it is. It is divided into seven parts: 
Introductory; Administrative Or- 
ganisation; Administrative System 
m select Countries; Personnel Ad- 
ministration; Financial Administra- 
tion; Levels and Fnte '-Relations of 
Administration; and Other Impor- 
tant Aspects of Public Administra- 
tion. In each of these parts the 


author intersperses the narration 
of the theoretical framework with 
the practices followed in Great 
Britain, the U.S.A. and India. The 
treatment of local government ad- 
ministration is a special feature of 
the book which no other book on 
public administration in India 
touches upon. A glance at the Con- 
tents also suggests that it has touched 
almost every aspect of public adminis- 
tration. At the end is given a 
select bibliography of books. 

As the author has said in his 
‘Preface’ to the book, most of the 
ideas dealt with in this book have 
been taken from the published 
material on the subject in India and 
abroad. 
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THE ADIVflNlSTMATION OF PLANNING 

A. H. Hamon 

<^ODAY most countries in the world arc making at least a,ii 
attempt to plan their ccoiiomies and there are very few that 
have not establislied a central planning agency of one kind or another. 
The place which is occupied by this body in the constitutional struc- 
ture, its composition, internal organization, and relationships with 
other governmental agencies have become matters of great interest 
and importance to ail who are concerned with the study of 
administration. 

I therefore propose to ask what are the various possibilities 
in this field and to suggest some principles which might determine 
the choice to be made among them. 

We must define the functions that a planning agency is called 
upon to perlbrm, because these must be quite clear in the minds of 
those responsible for organizing it. ^ The first tiring to realize is that 
efteclive planning cannot be done by a planning agency alone. In 
a sense, planning is the responsibility of the whole nation. It is of 
direct and immediate concern to the legislature, the chief executive, 
the ministries, the public enterprises and other specialized govern- 
mental agencies, and of course, to all lower governmental formations 
such as local authorities^ Furthermore, it requires the advice and 
if possible the consent of a whole host of representative institutions, 
such as chambers of commerce and manufacturers’ associations, trade 
unions and co-operatives. Indeed, there are some who w-ould regard 
it as the main duty of a central planning agency to criticize and co- 
ordinate the sectoral and local plans which have been drawn up ini- 
tially by others. That, however, would be to go much too far, and 
it is certainly not an assertion which I myself would make. ‘Piamiing 
from below’, altliougli necessary to ensure that plans are realistic 

*Text of a public lectwo delivered at the I.I.P.A. on October 4, 1962. 
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and that there is a widespread interest in their success, is subject to 
severe limitations. If the plan is to be a genuinely national plan, 
then some initial guidance must be given to the lower units so that 
they are fully informed of the general framework into which their ' 
individua.i plans must be fitted and the resources which are likely 
to be available to them. ' In other words, they have to be presented 
with a draft which is drawn up by the central planning agency and 

at least provisionally approved by the highest political authorities.'' 

In practice, of course, this draft will not be formulated in a 
vacuum by the planning agencies. It will incorporate at least some 
of the ideas and objectives put up by the various executive bodies 

whose relations with the planners must be close and continuous. 

Although macro-planning has logical priority, the actual drafting 
process will inevitably involve a rather complicated interplay between 
the macro and the micro. Nevertheless, unless tiie general targets 
are centrally indicated at an early stage, the available resources esti- 
mated and provisionally allocated, and sectoral balances at least 
roughed out, ‘planning from below’ will get nowhere in particular, 
and may come to be regarded by the people who take part in it as a 
somewhat superfluous exercise. I think India hac. some experience 
of that sort during the course of the preparations for the Second 
Five Year Plan, an experience which caused the planners to make 
certain rather important changes in their methods and approaches 
when the Third Five Year Plan was being forraulatcd. 

AVheii the discussions on the draft plan are completed and the 
final documen t has been sent up to t he pol it ical authc >ri ties for approval 
and implementation, the duties of the central planning agency arc of 
course by no means over/ Indeed in some respects they have only 
just begun. /If the plan is a middle-term one, that is a Ibiir- or five- 
year one, as most of them are, the planners will have to advise on its 
breaking down into yearly plans and the translation of the relevant 
parts of these yearly plans into budgetary terms. They will have to 
watch and record the movements of the economy, detect deviations 
from expected behaviour and recommend remecial action. Such 
action, of course, in extreme cases, may involve very substantial modi- 
iicatioiis of the original plan itselft Moreover, long before the end 
of the current pianiiing period, they will be busy recording and dis- 
covering the reasons for the achievements and shortfalls in order 
that they may more adequately define the tasks for the ensuing period 
and make the next round of planning a moreTealistic exercise than the 
last. 

If it has to perform all these duties, such an agency needs to have 
on its staf4 not only people who are familiar with the various sectors 
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of the economy, but a hard core of technicians who are skilled in the 
science of economic analysis at the so-called macro level. Without 
these, pianning is liable to be very little more than a somewhat iiidis- 
criminate gathering together of projects and the arbitrary cutting 
down of these to fit the estimated available resources, I think I can 
say without fear of contradiction that the First Five Year Plan in 
India was rather like tJiat. I am not suggesting for one moment 
that it is a futile procedure. The First Five Year Plan was anything 
but futile, and I believe that valuable results have accrued from such 
‘rule of thumb’ methods, particularly in countries which are at a 
coiiiparatively early stage of economic development, when statistics 
are rudimentary and technicians are extremely scarce. But I think 
it will be generally agreed that such methods need to be transcended 
as soon as possible. It is also clear that the relationship between the 
backroom boys and the planning agency as a whole need to be very 
carefully regulated, < The same applies to the relationships between 
the agency itself and the people who are responsible for taking the 
ultimate political decisions,, /We have a saying in England that the 
specialist must always be on tap but never on top. The technician, 
in fact, cannot be allowed to prescribe, but his voice, nevertheless, 
must be clearly heard so that the decision-maker who chooses to dis- 
regard liis advice knows exactly what risk is being taken, and if he 
chooses to take that risk what the consequences are likely to bo. The 
difficulty is always to preserve a just balance between technical consi- 
derations and political considerations, because neither of them can 
be disregarded/ Normally, as the politician always has the last word, 
it is iisualiy important to lip the existing balance somewhat in the 
technician’s favour; and that is an action not always to the politician’s 
taste. So the status of the planning agency and the relationships 
which it establishes with the other agencies of government, upwards, 
downwards, and sideways, are of vital concern. 

I think it can be safely said that the status and therefore the 
influence of the pianning agency is likely to be highest when it is 
under the chairmanship of a Prime Minister or Chief Executive 
(according to the constitutional system) and when it numbers among 
its members some of the leading ministers concerned, with the formu- 
lation and execution of economic policy. This is quite clea.riy the 
case with the Indian Pianning Commission which, as you know, 
is chaired by the Prime Minister and contains three other ministerial 
members, one of whom, appropriately enough, is the Minister of 
Finance. The Turks, who have taken to economic planning very 
recently, have adopted a similar type of organization. In this case, 
however, a formal distinction is made between a Plamiing Board 
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which is mainly ministerial in composition, and a planning organiza- 
tion, which is responsible for supplying the board with technical 
advice. In practice, the organization draws up the plan according 
to the terms of reference given to it by the Board^' 

This intimate association of leading politicians with the prepara- 
tion of a plan is said by some to have serious disadvantages. The 
Estimates Committee of the Lok Sabha, for instance, had certain 
things to say on this subject. The status of the planning body as a 
staff agency, it argued, is undermined by having ministers on it; it 
becomes somctliing more than advisory but less than executive, in- 
habiiing a sort of unhappy half-world. Moreover, the recommenda- 
tions which emerge from the labours of that kind of body — recom- 
mendalions which inevitably become the subject of wide discussion — 
tend to reflect an economic rationality which has already become 
considerably deflected by political pressures. Consequently, the 
interested public never has a chance to consider the draft plan which 
the macro-analyst would regard as ideally adapted to the terms of 
reference which have been given. Those are the criticisms made and 
I am not suggesting that they are trivial. Bih most experience to 
date suggests that they are not decisive. To my mind, they are over- 
borne by the fact that this type of planning organization continu- 
ously exposes the leading politicians who are its members to technical 
considerations which otherwise they might be inclined to ignore — and, 
what is even more important, commits them miicli more firmly to the 
implementation of the plan than they would otherwise be committed. 

These desiderata, of course, are not necessarily achieved by a 
mere form of organization. Their realization will also depend on 
the characters of the politicians concerned, on the pressures to which 
they are subject and on the general political situation When these are 
unfavourable, as they are in Turkey, for instance, at the present 
moment, any planning agency, however well-organised, will be just 
left high and dry. But that is no excuse for failing to organize a 
planning agency in such a way that, other things being equal, the 
ma.ximum amount of political drive will be imparted to the emergent 
plans. Certainly there is a great deal of evidence to suggest that in 
some countries planning has suffered from the adoption of forms of 
organization which have relegated the planning agency to a compara- 
tively humble and so-called non-political status. In the Philippines, 
for instance, tlie Office of National Planning has never been able to 
compete in political influence with such powerful bodies as the Central 
Biink and tiie Ministry of Finance, The result is that the Office of 
National Ifianning in the Philippines draws up beautiful plans but 
nobody takes much notice of them. It is a purely academic exercise. 
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The so-called Ministry of Co-ordination in Greece engages in exercises 
of the same kind. 

At the same time, dogmatism on the subject of the organization 
of a planning agency and its constitutional position is extremely 
unwise, because our experience is yet very limited, and what works 
well in. one country works badly in another, /t'rance, for instance, 
wliicli probably offers the best example of a planned economy out- 
side the Communist orbit, uses a non-ministerial Commissariat 
General dii Plan,/ Pakistan, which has certainly begun to take plann- 
ing seriously since the political changes of 1 958, has a Planning Com- 
mission consisting of a Chairman, a Deputy Chairman, and two 
other members, none of whom are of ministerial status. On the 
otlier hand, Thailand has the Prime Minister as Chairman of the 
Planning Commission, and the Deputy Prime Minister as Vice- 
Ctiairniaii; but nobody can say that Thailand is planning its economy 
particularly well. Nor can they say that Nepal is particularly siiccess- 
fiii in the field of planning, although the King himself is the Chairman 
of the Planning Commission, and the Minister of Finance is Vice- 
Chairman, and various cabinet ministers sit ex officio. So one has 
to use the saving phrase, 'other things being equal’. One does not 
necessarily put political drive into one’s planning by having the Prime 
Minister or the King as the Chairman of the planning agency and a 
number of other prominent ministers as its members. Hence any 
conclusions or reconimendations on the subject of planning organiza- 
tion must be very tentative. The most that one can safely say is that, 
in the less developed countries, the Indian type of planning organiza- 
tion, suitably adapted to national needs, would appear more likely 
than most others to give economic planning the sort of political impetus 
it requires to achieve any measure of success./' 

When a country has adopted the Indian type of planning organi- 
zation, there can be no doubt about the location of the technical 
planning machinery (irrespective of whether it is given a distinct 
identity as in Turkey, or functions as an arm of the board or com- 
mission). But when this form of organization has not been adopted, 
ih.ere are several aiternative schemes, each with, its merits and demerits, 
which are open to adoption. /One of the simplest, and perhaps the 
best in these circumstances, is to locate the function of technical plann- 
ing in the office of the Prime Minister or the Chief Executive. This 
gives it direct access to the man who takes the ultimate decisions, 
whether on his own individual responsibility or as an expression of the 
collective responsibility of the cabinet. Some argue that the burden 
tiius placed on his shoulders is too great for him to bear when it is add- 
ed to all tile Ollier burdens that he carries; but while it is tiue that 
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every Prime Minister or Chief Executive with any sense of duty to his 
country is persistently overworked, one cannot rightly regard piaiiniiig 
as a sort of extra burden; for he cannot escape being held responsible 
for the success or failure of the economic plans with which his name 
will be inevitably identified./ The solution to the problem of over- 
work, wfiicli is a very real one, is not to take the technical planning 
machinery out of the Prime Minister’s or the Chief Executive’s office 
but to ensure that the head of that machinery is a man in wdiom the 
Prime Minister or the Chief Executive can feel complete confidence 
and to whom he can delegate all planning decisions, save those of the 
greatest political importance. Indeed, in many countries, this type of 
solution has been adopted; for instance, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Venezuela and Mexico — a very mixed bag. 

Another possible solution, which has found favour in some coun- 
tries, is to appoint a Minister of Planning and to locate the technical 
planning machinery in his office. There are obvious advantages here. 
You can be reasonably certain that at least one person of ministerial 
status is giving more or less undivided and continuous attention to 
planning problems. But the disadvantage, which can be very grave, 
is that the Minister of Planning, although possessing an overall, if 
ili-defmed, responsibility for his country’s economic future, is only 
one among many cabinet ministers and liable to be outvoted by his 
colleagues or overruled by the Prime Minister; the question is then 
bound to arise whether he is executive or advisory, or something of 
both. It is difficult to define precisely what kind of authority he is 
authorized to wield. This does not mean that a Minister of Planning 
should never be appointed but simply that it is highly dangerous to 
‘contract out’ the planning function to someone who holds a rather 
ambiguous position. In India, of course, there is a Minister of Plann- 
ing who, as Vice-Chairman of the Planning Commission, has a general 
responsibility under the Prime Minister for the efficient organization 
and functioning of that body. But the planning decisions are not taken 
by him, but by the wffiole commission, which is headed by the Prime 
Minister himself ; and I do not think it is an exaggeration to say that 
once that has happened, ratification by the cabinet becomes almost 
if not quite automatic. 

What about the Finance Minister? In some countries and 
in some of the Indian States the function of planning is located in the 
Ministry of Finance. In Singapore, for instance, the Ministry of 
Finance has an economic development division headed by a permanent 
secretary. It is possible that this arrangement reflects the British 
influence. In Britain, before the very recent establishment of the 
National Economic Development Council, such economic planning 
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as was attempted fell within the province of the Treasury. This 
did not work particularly well, and 1 think it is likely to be even less 
satisftictory in a country which is lower in the scale of economic deve- 
lopment. There are arguments in its favour, of course. One can 
argue that the planning function is naturally associated with the 
framing of the budget, the raising of taxation, and the control of 
naiion.a! outlay on public account. One might argue furthermore 
that the Finance Ministry contains much of the necessary technical 
expertise, and that it is the most senior of departments with which 
all other departments and governmental agencies have to maintain 
close, and in many respects, subordinate relationships. But I think 
it would be quite wrong to imagine that the Finance Ministry possesses 
any special competence in the field of planning as we now understand 
it. The experts needed by the planning agency are different in quali- 
fications and outlook from those employed by the Ministry of Finance 
to prepare the budget, to collect the taxes, to control expenditure, 
raise public loans, and supervise the central banking system and the 
various other things that the Ministry of Finance does. Indeed, 
I might almost go so far as to say that years of experience in this 
ministry might actually disqualify a man for the exercise of the plann- 
ing function. For planning is essentially dynamic and forward-look- 
ing. Fleavy expenditures need to be undertaken in the expectation 
of comparatively distant and indirect and sometimes problematical 
returns. By contrast, you often find that a cautious and conservative 
spirit tends to prevail in the Finance Ministries. They are ideologically 
oriented towards prevention rather than towards an encouragement 
of expenditure. Admittedly a dynamic Finance Minister can some- 
times change these attitudes. But I am inclined to doubt whether 
he should attempt to do so because, after all, there is a vital part to be 
played in any governmental system by an agency which thinks consis- 
tently in terms of economy. But that agency is not the agency which 
ought to do the planning. Moreover, when a dynamic minister is 
replaced by someone of the average qualities, it is more than likely 
that the ministry will revert to its usual routine. Consequently, the 
Finance Ministry is usually an unsuitable location for a technical 
planning agency. Its place in the planning structure, so to speak, is 
operational rather than creative and dynamic. 

There are various other locations which have been tried from 
time to time in various countries. Sometimes planning has been given 
to the Central Bank. Sometimes it has even been contracted out to the 
universities. But we need take little notice of these eccentricities. 

/l have already emphasised that dogmatism in this field is very 
ill-advised, but it would seem to me that the two alternative systems 
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most likely to yield favourable results, at least in the less developed 
countries are: (1) the system where the technical planning agency is 
attached to a Planning Commission, containing strong political 
representation, and working under the chairmanship of a Prime Minis- 
ter or Chief Executive; and (2) the system where it is attached to the 
Prime Minister’s or Chief Executive’s own office/ 

If there are circumstances, political or otherwise, wliich seem to 
suggest another kind of arrangement, I think they ought to be scrutiniz- 
ed with the greatest possible care. 

II 

I want to turn now from the problems of administrative cons- 
truction involved in the creation and the composition and the location 
of a planning agency to the much more serious administrative problems 
which arise in respect of plan implementation. These have been 
discussed at great length in India and I want to select just one or two 
which seem to be particularly important, or perliaps unduly neglected. 
But first let us have a brief look at the general administrative problems 
involved in plan implementation. It is the merest commonplace to 
say that the planning sets the administrator new and difficult tasks. 
Take the following passage, which I think is fairly well-known, from 
Pakistan’s First Five Year Plan: 

“So far as law and order, administration of justice and 
collection of revenues are concerned, the system (that is the 
system handed down to Pakistan by the British) continues to 
serve the country reasonably well. However, its efficiency in 
these essential fields tends to invest it with a fictitious appear- 
ance of adequacy for all purposes, including the new and 
supremely important task of planned development. This, 
OB the one hand, creates a psychological atmosphere of com- 
placency unfavourable to growth; and on the other, increrses 
the inertia of the system, its power of resisting change. The 
result is an inner conflict in the business of government. While 
government policies have a clear and definite bias in favour 
of development, the administrative system, wedded as it is to 
the status quo in its approach, organization and procedures, 
tends to puli in a different direction.” 

That was written about Pakistan. It might be written about 
almost any country which is attempting to develop from a comparative- 
ly low level by means of economic planning. 

The remedies for these administrative deficiencies are now well 
known. The administrator, we are told, quite correctly, needs tniining 
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of I'l d'ifereiil kind from that traditionally given, a training svhicls 
ci- y liasi/.c-; 'ii\e art of management rather than the mere kno\s ledge of 
iWo law mui regi'Jations. Within the administration, there must be 
greater dclegatioi'! of responsibilities to reduce congestion a-id delay 
tit. the centre and to enable the official to react swiftly to changing 
circumstances and exercise his initiative in the solution of problems. 
In most cases, tJiis Involves a greater preparedness on the pml of' 
ministers to trust their civil servants and to ensure that only mailers 
of real! >' prime importance come to rest on the ministerial desk, aTKi not 
the peUy-i'oggiiig day-to-day decisions. It also demands-— a.ixd there 
has been ae, vnormoiis amount of discussion about this in India — a 
revamping of the traditional methods of financial controi through 
the abandonment of that mcticulons checking of estimates and controi 
of disbuTsements which is suitable to a more leisurely age and more 
negative type of administration. 

J am not suggesting that these reforms can be effected by a stroke 
of the pen. On the contrary, they involve the most continuous struggle 
against ingi’aiiied habits. Erm in India, where considerable progress 
has been made towards the accomplishment of these things, the Third 
Five Year Plan emphasizes very much the same administrative defi- 
ciencies emphasized in the First Plan, as is evident in the following 
extract from the Third Five Year Plan report; 

“Our slow' pace of execution, in many fields; the problems 
involved in the planning, construction, and operation of 
large projects, difficulties in training men on a large enough, 
scale, a.nd securing personnel w'ith the requisite calibre and 
experience.” 

Generalizing about tlrese tilings the authors of the Third Five 
Year Plan say: 

“As large burdens are thrown on tire administrative structure, 
it grows in size. As its size Jiicreases, it becomes slcA\er 
in its Innctioniiig. Delays occur and allbct operations in 
every stage and the expected outputs tire further deferred. 
New tasks become difficult to a.ccomplish ii" lite mantigemenl 
is open to criticism. In these circiimstanccs, there is need, for 
far-reaching changes in procedures and aj-iproach and for 
re exomiiiation of the prevalent methods and at ti Hides. 

This is one set of problems. Tlien there is the problem of tidrni- 
nistralive co-ordination, which is of the very essence of planning. 
To break down the Five Year Plan into a series of yearly plans, to 
translate these into budgetary plans, to ensure that every agency, 
not on.ly understands its cdnimitments but is determined to fulfil 
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them; to bring about continuous co-operation between the various 
agencies involved; all these things demand very considerable degree 
of administrative sophistication, a readiness to subordinate personal 
ambitions to the common good and an esprit de corps at the top level 
of the kind that has given the British administrative class its world- 
wide reputation. Even more, it requires a government sufficiently 
authoritative and sufficiently determined to be able to resist all the 
pressures both, from within and without the official hierarchy, each 
one aiming at deflecting the course of the plan in its own favour. 
Failure at that goveriunentai level is undoubtedly responsible for the 
fact that Pakistan’s First Five Year Plan never really got off the 
ground, and tliat the morale of those who were supposed to be imple- 
menting it was so thoroughly undernrined. This, of course, is an 
extreme example, because the government did not give the Plan its 
firm endorsement and made no serious effort to enforce its discipline. 
I believe they are doing better now. 

These, however, are what might be called straight-line adminis- 
trative problems. They are problems of a kind which can be solved 
if there is the will to solve them, together with the necessary energy 
and intelligence. (A certain amount of ruthlessness may be required 
also, particularly in the highest political levels.) The really daunting 
difficulties of planning, in a mix^ econojuy, arise at the points where 
the administrator, in order to be effective, has to enlist the co-operation 
of private groups and individuals. It is here in a very real sense that 
the administrator is on his own. The authority which the Govern- 
ment has vested in him cati win passive obedience — at least we hope 
it can— but not the active support whicli is needed. 

Take the district officer confronted with an apatlietic municipal 
council, or a block development officer confronted with a, community 
of peasanls which obstinately refuses to alter its traditional methods 
of cultivation. Of such gentlemen, one may truly say, in tlie words of 
President Truman: “The buck stops here.” The problem is one of 
attitude, of personal relationships, of sociological insights. At this 
point, the manuals of procedures have become almost worse than 
useless. 

Pi is with the agriculturist that the worst difficulties are expe- 
rienced; for it is a thousand times easier to restrain the exuberance ol' 
the private businessman, if that is what is required, than lo dispel 
ilie apathy of the peasant. Nevertheless, I would say that relations with 
private business arc rarely as well-adjusted from the adminislrative 
end as they might be. Obviously, the businessman must not be 
allow'ed to dominate the economy, to rim it in his own exclusive inte- 
rests, particularly as, in most underdeveloped countries, that interest 
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is often, an extremely short-sighted one. But no more, on the other 
liand, must he be treated as a parish. 1 think the first danger some- 
times materializes in countries committed to a free enterprise pattern, 
and the second in countries where the emphasis is on the pubHc sector, 
and where flic Government has assumed a political commitment to 
socialism of one kind or another. In the early stages of economic 
development, and perhaps in the later stages as well, controls of 
private business are, of course, essential, if only because every kind of 
resource, with the exception of unskilled labour, is in short supply. 
If these controls are exercised in effect by the businessmen themselves, 
they will degenerate into a racket, and if they are operated by bureau- 
cra.ts who invariably think they ‘know better’ than businessmen, they 
will become stultifying and invite almost universal evasion. In either 
case the plan, at least as far as the private industrial sector is concerned, 
comes badly unstuck. What is needed is that they should be exercised 
with fairness, intelligence and fiexibility, and furthermore, that they 
should be seen to be so exercised. This, in my view, is well-nigh 
impossible unless the business community itself is drawn in an advisory 
capacity into the whole business of formulating and executing the plan, 
as is being done in France through the Commissions de Moderniza- 
tion and as is being attempted in England through the network of 
advisory bodies which are now capped by the newly-created National 
Economic Development Council. The same considerations apply 
with equal force to the trade union movement in those countrie.s 
where it is sufficiently well-organized and sufficiently articulate to 
.make a coherent contribution. One of the difficulties is tliat, in many 
underdeveloped countries, neither the business nor the trade union 
community has adequately representative organs. In some of them, 
moreover, the prestige of business is low, and in some cases justifiably 
so in view of the anti-social practices in which many businessmen 
engage. Nevertheless, I am convinced that the attempt to enlist the 
businessman’s co-operation must be made, because a mixed economy, 
without effective business participation in the taking of important 
decisions, is really a contradiction in terms. 

By the same token, effective peasa.nt participation is equally 
essential — in fact more so, because the whole future of the ecoriomy 
rests upon the development of its agricultural base. But the difficul- 
ties here are absolutely appalling. For, while administrators and 
busiiiessmen at least speak in mutually comprehensible terms — they 
may abuse each other, but they understand the abuse — administrators 
and peasants might even be members of different nations. The 
administrator all too often appears to the peasant as the ejiiissary of 
an alien urban civilization, to be treated with circumspection and 
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suspicion, even when lie comes bearing gifts, and! perhaps especially 
then. The approacli adopted by the adniinistrator, jtherefbre, becomes 
of decisive importance. He must be able, first of all, to give 
expression to national objectives tlirough the formulation and the 
operation of a multitude of small-scale schemes and projects w%icli 
are meaningful to Jiis constituents in terms of thefr own experiences 
and aspirations; and this is not easy. For, as the Third Five Year 
Plan says, “I he line of communication between | planning for the 
country as a whole and for each district, block and village, is a long 
one and to be able to preserve broad national priorfiies, while seeking 
to adapt the plan in its myriad forms to the conditions and needs in 
each area and each community, is no small objective.” But even 
more ihm\ this, the administrator has to be willing to pocket his pride 
as a government servant. He has to be prepared to learn from those 
whom he is administering, because these not only IiaVe a fund of tradi- 
tional wisdom which is not always to be despised, afid inevitably a far 
more intimate knowledge of the local situation thlin he, as an out- 
sider, can ever hope to acquire. Only if he is capable of projecting 
himself imaginatively into the mentality of the Unlettered peasant 
will he be able to induce and guide the healthy growth of those self- 
governing institutions such as village councils and cjo-operatives upon 
which the realization of the plan objectives of the dountry ultimately 
depends. j 

What I want to emphasize is that, fundamentally, this is a ques- 
tion of attitudes rather than of organization. I think that you in 
India are realizing that more and more. You ha\'e changed the 
organizational pattern of your community projects several times, and 
it has become fairly evident that a mere change lin organizational 
pattern is mot in itself going to produce the results which are required. 
The administrator has, in fact, to adopt the unfainiliar role of per- 
suader, demonstrator and indeed listener rather ilian the familiar 
one of gi\er of orders. This demands an enormous; elTort of psycho- 
logical adjustincnt— so enormous that, except with, most unusual 
individuals, it can be induced only by an elaborate course of training 
and indoctrination. This is generally recognized in jnost countries 
although it is not so generally acted upon. What is less generaliy 
recognized, and i am afraid hardly ever acted upon^ is that the rural 
administrator, the mait who is responsible for carrying the plan to 
the rural community, needs to be selected from the- very best of the 
administrative corps. Special qualities are required and the rewards 
and pimstige jiced to be commensurate with those qualities. For the 
present, there are very few countries where a man isigoing to make a 
reputation or even a reasonable competence for himself by becoming 
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an administrator in a rural area. The plums are all at the centre, in 
the secretariats, the departments, and the public enterprises, and the 
big town is inevitably a Mecca for the able administrator, as indeed 
it is for anyone else of more than average ability. Rural life is so 
‘diiir and so hinculturedh There are no playhouses, cinemas or 
feclures, and little possibility of sharing one’s experiences with people 
of a similar educational background. Naturally, people do not want 
to go there if they can ^avoid it. To change this situation, which can 
be wholly disastrous for the cause of agricultural development and 
rural uplift, and therefore in the long run for plamiing, a positive 
rcA oiiition in novernment’s administrative policies is called for. As 
yet there has been no such revolution anywhere, and I think that is 
one of the main reasons why agriculture, which is everywhere the most 
vita! sector in developmental policies, is usually the least successful of 
all sectors. I would suggest that if more attention be given to these 
and similar problems and perliaps less to such comparatively over- 
worked subjects — and I am responsible for a great deal of overwork 
myself — as the conduct and organization of public enterprises, there 
would probably be very much better results to record in the field of 
planning. 

I hope 1 have not sounded too dogmatic. I am certainly 
not attempting to give any advice to this country because I am not in 
a position to do so. I am simply retailing some of the conclusions I 
have provisionally and tentatively come to— and I underline those 
words ‘provisionally and tentatively’ — as a result of looking at the 
administration of planning in a fair iimnber of countries. 
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^IpHE roots of Maliiyan bureaucracy can be traced to the London 

East India Company created by Queen Elizabeth I in 1600, 
for it is a direct line of descent that connects the covenanted civil 
service of John Company with the Colonial Administrative Service 
that was established in 1932. While the early bureaucratic history of 
Malaya is a worthwhile subject of study, it must be sufficient for the 
purposes of this essay only to point out that Malayan administration 
has always drawn heavily on British experiences in the Indian sub- 
continent and that until the transfer of the Straits Settlements trom the 
India Department to the Colonial Office in 1867 an organic connec- 
tion had existed betw'een the two administrative structures. Salaries, 
leave regulations, retirement benefits, and other perquisites of Malayan 
government service were patterned after those adopted in India; indeed, 
the present-day Malayan Civil Service is itself based on the Indian 
Civil Service inodel.^ 

In 1954, three years prior to the independence of Malaya, the 
term Colonial Service was dropped in favour of the more acceptable 
title ‘Her Majesty’s Overseas Civil Service.’^ Simultaneously, plans 
were made in Malaya for long- and short-range training programmes 
for Malayans^ that have permitted the orderly nationalization of the 
services and have thus provided a relatively smooth transition from 

*The author, an Assistant Professor of Political Science at Tuiane University, is 
indebted to the Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center, the Social Science 
Research Council, and the American Society of International Law for field research in 
London and Southeast Asia in 1959-60 and 1963. The present essay grew out of a 
paper originally presented before tlie Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Association 
for Asian Studies, Boston, April 2-4, 1962. 

1. The Malayan Civil Service is a small corps of administrative generalists 
posted to key positions throughout the government. Like the I.C.S., there was (and 
stilt is) the underlying theory that each M.C.S. officer would serve several tours in field 
posts before being elevated to a post in a state or federal capital, thus providing M.C.S. 
officers with the unique opportunity of observing Malayan administration at all levels. 
On the Indian Civil Service, Sir Edward Blunt, The I.C.S. (London: Faber and Faber, 
1937), is a somewhat journalistic but valuable account. As yet, there is no tidequate 
study of the M.C.S. available. 

2. See Great Britain, Colonial Office, Reorganization of the Colonial Service 
(London: H.M.S.O., 1954), pp, 6-7 (Colonial No. 306). 

3. Throughout the remainder of this essay a distinction will often be drawn 
between Malay and Malayan. Though it may appear insignificant, the distinction is 
important in the present political context of Malaya. ‘Malay’ is accepted as a term 
describing the early inhabitants of Malaya (and parts of Indonesia) who habitually 
speak the Malay language, practise Malay customs, and arc followers of Islam. 
‘Malayan’ a broader term, may embrace all communities and indicates an identifica- 
tion with the Federation of Malaya (and, in some usages, with the State of Singapore). 
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colonial to indepejident status. When independence came for Mala 5 ^a 
on, .August 31, .1957, there were some 1,500 Europeans serving in the 
bureaucracy, but five years later this figure had been reduced to appro- 
ximately two hundred.^ Though the character of the present-day 
bureaucracy is being increasingly subjected to indigenous influences, 
the basic structure and orientation continue to be derived from the 
British colonial tradition. 

The influence of the colonial experience on the biireaiicracy of 
modern Malaya may be observed in the institutional striicture, in the 
functioning of the system, and in the outlook of the bureaucrats them- 
selves. First, the proliferation of services that has led to the present- 
day array of minor miscellaneous geographical and functional services 
is itself a product of the divergent administrative experiences of the 
seven, political entities of pre-1942 Malaya. Second, the formal 
bureaucratic structure as a whole represents an attempt to implant 
British ideas and institutions on Malayan soil with the hope that the 
seeds will take root and that the bloom will resemble the original as 
closely as possible. Third, salaries and perquisites presently attach- 
ed to senior government service are considerably greater for present- 
day indigenous officers than those available in private enterprise, since 
government salaries were originally intended to entice Europeans to 
live in an underdeveloped tropical country. Fourth, the outlook of 
the individual bureaucrats, the bureaucra.tic image, and the prestige 
and influence of the bureaucracy in the total political system are them- 
selves the outgrowths of the colonial past and demonstrate the influence 
of the expatriate"predeccssors.^ 

The Proliferation of Services 

History has left Malaya overly governed and overly administer- 
ed. Tn an area of only 50,599 sq. miles with a present population of 
about 7.5 million, there are eleven state governments and one Federal 
GoveruTnent, each of which has a titular head of state, an elected 
chief executive, a legislative body, and in some cases bicameral legis- 
latures. Each government has its own bureaucracy consisting of 

4, On the process of ‘Malayaiiization’, see T. E. Smith, “The Effect of Recent 
Constitutional Changes on the Public Services of the Federation of Maiaya and 
Singapore”, Public Administration (London), XXXVII (Autumn, 1959), pp. 261-13 (also 
issued as No. 5 of the University of London, Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 
“Reprint Series”); and the author’s “The Nationalization of the Colonial Services in 
Malaya”. The South Atlantic Quarterly, LXI (Spring, 1962), pp. 183-96 (also issued 
as No. 7 of the Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center, Program on Southern 
Asia, “Reprint Series”). 

5. The use of 'expatriate’ to describe European officers serving in the Colonial 
Service may not be semantically correct, but its usage seems to have become accepted 
in the areas under the jurisdiction of the Colonial Office. Significantly, the term 
does not appear in documents dealing with the I.C.S. and is not currently used in India 
and Pakistan. 
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admiiiisti'ative, professional, technical, and clerical officers, though 
each government often uses personnel drawn from the bureaucracy of 
one of the other units. Each state is divided into administrative 
districts and sub-districts and the latter are further divided into nmkims. 
There ate elected town and district councils. There are career District 
Officers, appointed penghuhts, and recognized ketuas kampong.^ 
Go\’errmient and admiiristration are omnipresent in Malaya. 

During the colonial period, officers were re<?ruited individually 
by each of the seven administrative and political units of the peninsula, 
and these units in. turn lent and borrowed civil servants a.mong them- 
selves. x4il the vhile, parallel but formally Linconnected bureaucratic 
structures were developing, and, though the Malayan, public services 
arc not unduly large by international comparison,''’ tliis liistoric 
fragmentation has led to a confusion of diverse sciiemes and titles of 
services. For example, each of the live states of the former Unfederat- 
ed Malay States (Perl is, Kedah, Kelanlan, Trengannii, and Jahore) 
has both state civil services and several state clerical services. Each 
of the four states that formerly comprised the Federated Malay States 
(Negri Sembilan, Pahang, Perak, and Selangor) lias its own clerical 
service, while the less senior administrative posts are filled by the 
Malay Administrative Service — a historical anomaly—that still servic- 
es only the states of the F.M.S. though i*ecrtiitmeiii is now Federation- 
wide; and the two present-day states that were originally part of the 
Crown Colony of the Straits Settlements (Malacca, and. Penang) have 
both state civil services and separate clerical establishments.^ 

6. Fenghuhis (correctly ‘pe/ighulu-peJighuUr ) are junior cilieers, usually residents 
of the community, appointed to head the administration of mikims. In I960 there 
were 1,Q9S /hw/c/wj in the Federation, varying greatly in size though averaging about 
46 sq. miles; each. (The average size of a mukim in Kelantan is approximately twelve 
sq. miles in Pahang, almost 200 sq. miles.) AerHflxAmwponjr, the traditional unpaid 
village headmen, have now been given official status. 

7. The precise size of the Malayan bureaucracy is difficult to estimate with a 
high degree of reliability. Using the Federal Estimates and the Estimates of the eleven 
states for i960, tire aulb.or tabulated a total bureaucracy of 72,537. Assuming esti- 
mated vacancies of 10-15% (and this figure is almost pure conjecture at the present 
time), it means that approximately 1%— and this figure cannat be carried beyond a 
single digit with any justification-- of the Malayan population is employed by govern- 
ment, \VI]ilc tliesize of the bureaucracy is viewed with some alarm by many Malayans, 
this percentage compares not unfavourably with the figures of l|-2% for Latin American 
countries, 2.2%; for Egypt, and 6% for the United Kingdom. See Jo.seph J. Speitgler, 
“Public Bureaucracy, Resource Structure, and Economic Development: A Note'*, 
Kyklos, XI (1958), p. 479. For Pakistan, based on available data, it is estimated that 
between 0.3 and 0.5 % of the total population is employed by government in posts 
other than those in railways and posts and telegraphs. (These figures were supplied 
by Prof, Ralph Braibanti of Duke University and are based on material collected 
for a forthcoming monograph on Pakistani bureaucracy.) 

8. ,Iji tlic proliferationi fragmentation, and duplication of services, tlie clerical 
services sufler the most chaotic situation. In the Federation and the eleven state.?, 
there were 55 different schemes of service in I960, and after two years of concerted 
attempts to combine and eliminate the lesser, services, this number has been reduced 
by only four. The problem arises because the scheme of service under which an 
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riiougii it is seldom recognized by the bureaucrats tbemseives, 
ilie complex web of federal-state services in. Malaya is held together 
by a network of agreements similar to treaties between the Federal 
Government on the one hand and each of the states individually on 
the other. ■’ This Establishment Agreement is out of place in the present 
constitutional context, and it was intended that it should be replaced as 
soon as possible after independence by the creation of ‘joint 
public services’ as put forward in Article 133 of the Constitution of 
1957. In. fact, however, it has proved impossible to reach agreement 
on a federal law to create these joint services, and the Federation 
Establishment Agreement therefore continues to be the legal basis 
for a common establishment. 

The Institutional Legacy 

A table of Malayan administrative organization would suggest 
that the transplantation of bureaucratic institutions from the British 
colonial tradition to the soil of independent Malaya has been success- 
ful. Article 132 (1) of the 1957 Constitution lists as ‘public services’ 
the armed forces, the judicial and legal service, the general public 
service, the police force, the joint public services, and the public service 
of each state. Within the ‘general public service’ are to be found the 
(iinctional services usually built around the departments and the 
common-user services (largely composed of administrative and clerical 
personnel) that grew up on a Malaya-wide basis under British guid- 
ance. Superimposed upon this functional arrangement of services 
is a horizontal stratification of the regular bureaucracy consisting of 
Division I at the top and extending to Division IV at the bottom. 
Division, I and several Division 11 services are further stratified into 
a broad base of time-scale officers, topped by a pyramid of lettered 
super-scale grades. Promotion within the time-scale comes auto- 
matically with seniority, with the exception that at one or two points 
it may be necessary to pass examination bars ; but there is no attempt 
to grade posts within the time-scale according to the level of seniority 
attained by the officers. Unlike the time-scale, lettered super-scale 

officer cntcr.s into government employment is regarded as a contract that binds the 
government as well as the officer. Thus, unless an officer opts voluntarily to 
convert to a new scheme, he will remain under his original scheme of service (even 
in retirement) until he resigns or dies. 

9. The origiiul Malayan Establishment Agreement was negotiated in 1934 to 
facilitate the transfer of personnel among the various political units. Federated 
Malay States and Singapore, Malayan Establishment: Agreement, Conditions of Service 
and Salary Schemes (Kuala Lumpur: Government Press, n.d.). The last published 
agreement appeared almost one year before independence, though unpublished amend- 
ments were made at independence to delete colonial titles to reflect the changed political 
status of the Federation, See Federation of Malaya, Agreement for the Constitution 
of a Federation Establishment (JLxxAei Lumpur: Government Press, 1956). The unpub- 
lished amendments were contained in F.E,0, Conference Series 1180. 
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Salaries and Benefits 

Salaries and perquisites of present-day bureaucrats also reflect 
the colonial past. As a general rule, salaries of Division I officers are 
superior to those of posts in private industry filled by Malayans of 
approximately the same age and possessing similar educational quali- 
fications and experience. During the colonial period, salaries of 
senior bureaucrats had to compete with those of commercial expatriat- 
es and were therefore pegged to a very comfortable British standard of 
living. At the same time, local conditions have largely determined 
the salary scales of less senior posts. The result is that there is now 
great disparity between the average salaries of junior and senior 
bureaucrats.^® 

The differential indicated in the salary scales does not, however, 
reflect the true picture of the difference in real income. To the basic 
salary is added a Cost of Living Allowance that varies according to 
the salary of the bureaucrat, the size of the family, etc. Public servants 
are provided either with subsidized housing, for which only token rental 
is paid, or, when housing is not available, with a graduated housing 
allowance based on the type of quarters for which the servant, by 
virtue of his grade, would otherwise be eligible. Medical care for 
government officers is provided almost free of charge in government 
medical institutions; leave regulations are extremely liberal; and a 
number of miscellaneous benefits have accrued, such as interest-free 
auto loans without a cash payment for senior officers, clothing allow- 
ances for regular duty in temperate zones, and other minor leave, 
educational, and travel benefits. Of course, officers on the permanent 
establishment also participate in a pension plan, the beginnings of 
which can be dated to the East India Company Service of the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

The origins of most of the extra benefits enjoyed by public 
servants in Malaya can be traced directly to the nature of the public 
services in the colonial period. The services were geared to the needs 
of the expatriate officers, and the added benefits were a necessary 
inducement to attract men to a country where housing, medical facili- 
ties, and transportation were inferior to those enjoyed in England. 
With independence and the Malayanization of most of the bureau- 
cracy, these benefits have passed on almost intact to the incoming 
indigenous officers. While the original logic for many of these 

L5. The maximum salary listed in the present S'/a# is $756.67 per month ■ 
the lowest salary listed in the Schemes of Service is $24.50 per month. This of course 
represents the maximum differential. Division I ranges from approximately $185 to 
the flgiu-e given above. Division 11, $100— $270; Division III, $35~$200; and Divi- 
sion IV, $25~$65. (All figures are given in U.S. dollars. U.S. $1 equals approxi- 
mately M$3, or M$1 equals 2s, 4d.) 
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perquisites has now passed, it is unlikely that the benefits will disappear 
easily so long as the present period of political and economic stability 
continues. At least the experiences of the government in attempting 
to alter the present housing provisions suggests that it will not be an 
easy task to abolish the current iDerquisites enjoyed by civil servants.^® 

The M.CS. Image 

During the colonial period the administrative services — primarily 
the Malayan Civil Service^’^ — constituted the predominant voice in the 
day-to-day control of government business. The decisions of junior 
M.C.S. officers in the field could be highly discretionary, and senic'' 
M.C.S. pensonnel had a hand in policy formulation on the state and 
federal levels.^^ Thus, the M.C.S. v/as often as political as it was 
administrative, and this dominant position in the political process ele- 
vated the Service to a unique status, comparable and perhaps superior 
to that of the Indian Civil Service. As the M.C.S. was Malaj^anized, 
native officers were recruited who Imd served long periods of appren- 
ticeships in the junior administrative service, the Malay Administrative 
Service, under the watchful eyes of their expatriate superiors in the 
M.C.S.^® At least among these more senior officers, the attitudes 
and traditions characteristic of the colonial M.C.S. have persisted. 
After a lengthy and sometimes acrimonious struggle, there is now com- 
plete parity of salary scales among the various services; yet no appoint- 
ment carries with it prestige comparable to acceptance by the M.C.S. 
Moreover, following the lead of the pre-war expatriate elite of the 
M.C.S., older Malay officers of the Malay College-M.A.S. tradition 


16. A new housing scheme, based on the proposals of G. A. Atkinson, has 
been under consideration since 1952, but to the present time it has been impossible to 
reach a compromise. 

17. See n. 1, above. As of January 1, 1962, the M.C.S, was composed of 283 
officers. Of these, 219 were Malay; 17, Chinese; 15, Indian; 26, expatriate; and six 
were Eurasian, Federation of Malaya, Staff List (Kuala Lumpur: Government Press, 
1962), pp. 2-17. 

18. M.C.S. officers constituted a large and important part of the Federal 
Legislative Council, where, in 1937, for example, they accounted for almost one-half 
the total membership. This included, among other M.C.S, members, the four Re- 
sidents, the Federal Secretary, Legal Adviser, Financial Adviser, Adviser on Education, 
Commissioner of Customs and Excise, Controller of Labour, and Secretary for Chinese 
Affairs. See Federated Malay States, Proceedings of the Federal Council, 1937 (Kuala 
Lumpur: Government Press, 1938). 

19. The M.A.S. was created in 1910 to provide officers for subordinate ap- 
pointments in the F.M.S, For many years the M.A.S. drew almost exclusively from 
among students of Malay College at Kuala Kangsar, an English-language primary, 
and later secondary, school created along the lines of an English public school. An 
appointment to the M.A.S. was particularly attractive because until the M.C.S. was 
opened to direct local recruitment in 1953, the only method of entry into the senior 
service for indigenous officers, with only rare exceptions, was through the M.A.S. 
See the author’s '“The Malay Administrative Service, 1910-1960”. The Indian Journal of 
Public Administration, Vol. VII, No. 2 (April-June, 1961), pp. 145-57. Of the 283 officers 
of the M.C.S, in the 1962 Staff List, 114 (40.3%) entered by promotion from the M.A.S., 
or, discounting the non-Malay officers, 52.1% represented former M.A.S. officers. 
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often, attempt to cojnmiinicate to younger officers something of the 
aura that surrounded the colonial M.C.S. Part of an address by a 
senior M.C.S. officer of this tradition before a gi'oiip of new recruits 
to the administrative services in 1959 clearly points this up: 

1 should like to talk to you this morning on the responsibilities 
which you must now shoulder outside office hours. Many of 
you are members of the Malayan Civil Service, the most 
senior service in this country. Others of you are members 
of t he Malay Administrative Service and the State Civil Services 
but I t rust that you also aspire, in your hearts, to eventual pro- 
motion, to the Malayan Civil Service. The Malayan Civil 
Ser\'ice is a service with great traditions which, has produced 
many important figures in this country, . . . 

It will be impossible for you in, your life outside the office to 
be regarded, by your friends and by the general public, in any 
other way than as an officer of the Malayan Civil Service. 
This status makes it essential that you should always behave in 
a manner befitting a senior Government officer. You may 
not as yet be very senior in length of service but you must never 
forget that you are a member of the senior service in this 
country and that you have a certain standard to maintain. All 
of us have to have some form of relaxation. While a parti- 
cular celebration may include an infrequent visit to a cabaret 
it 'is certainly not proper for an MX.S. officer to make caba- 
rets his usual form of amusement. In the social circle you, 
will have to choose your friends carefidly so that no one can 
say that you are in a position to show favour to them in your 
official capacity. While there is every reason that you should 
be eivii and on good terms with members of the general public 
it is certainly not desirable that you should always be seen in 
the company of towkays (wealthy Chinese) and business 
officials. 

You must strive to maintain your dignity, to be honest and 
above all to try to avoid a situation in which you arc open 
even to the faintest breath of suspicion about your integrity. . , 
1 can assure you that your behaviour outside office hours will 
be almost as important a factor, to 3mLir senior officers in re- 
commending your promotion in the service as will be your 
performance in office during office hours. 

I would like you to realize that the Service to w'hich you should 
• be proud to belong has a very high tradition, and indeed is 
the best Service in'any of the East Asian countries. This repu- 
tation has been built up over a period of nearly three quarters 
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of a century by men who dedicated themselves to the principles 
[ liave already described to you. They went through untold 
hardship, restraints and selfless devotion in order to defend 
and uphokl those principles. As their successors you must 
not let them down. 

Within the M.C.S. today there seems to be a lopsided but never- 
liicicss uneasy balance between members of the old tradition and, for 
purposes of contrast, what might be termed, the creators of a new 
iradition. With several notable exceptions, those in the hitter cate- 
gory are primarily the younger Malay officers recruited directly from 
ihe universities (usually, but not invariably, from the University of 
Malaya at Singapore — now the University of Singapore) who have 
served little or no lime in district administration. This oroup seems 
to exhibit a somewhat broader Malayan outlook tlian do their older 
superiors, and, though less inclined to imitate the practices and manner- 
isms of their pre-war British predecessors, they are nevertheless imbued 
with an apparent desire to work within the framework introduced by 
the West. This group is at the present time, however, outnumbered 
and in a subordinate position in the hierarchy. Moreover, since the 
demands of Malayanization have pressed forward into the senior 
posts men of middle age, who are then followed by clusters of these 
younger officers, it is probable that this latter group wiill assume posi- 
tions of aiithorit}^ within the M.C.S. very slowly until the retirement 
rate accelerates in later years. Thus, for the moment, the general 
character of the M.C.S. is shaped to a great extent by the Malay 
Collegc-M.A.S. tradition. Hov/cver, given conditions of continuing 
political stability, it is probable that this character will become increas- 
ingly moiiided by the outlook of the younger officers. The reverse 
process is of course possible, but at the present time it seems 
irnprobable."*’ 

0]ie final characteristic of the M.C.S. that is also a part of the 
colonial legacy should be pointed out. In composition the M.C.S., 
as was earlier suggested, is primarily Malay and not Malayan. By 
adniinistrativc order, sanctioned by the Constitution, recruitment into 
!he Service is maintained a.t a Malay-non-Malay ratio of four to one. 

20. There is a third group of M.C.S. officers that lit neither of these two cate- 
goriea wIik^c numbers are large but whr>se influence is negligible. These officers enter- 
ed the M.C.S. through the M.A.S. after having been recruited late in their careers to 
fill vacancies in the M.A.S. created by promotions to the M.C.S. in the early stages of 
the Malayanization progranune. Some were recruited directly, but most canic from 
less important Division H services and are presently being used largely to staff District 
and AssisUmi District Offices. Considerably older than most of their M.C.S. collea- 
gues with similar seniority, these officers have had little influence on the character of 
the Service, except, it could be argued, to lower the general prestige of the M.C.S. 
somewhat in the eyes of the public. This group v.'ill begin to retire in tire near 
future, however. 
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The practice of barring non-Malay y\sians and encouraging Malays 
to enter the administrative services was part of the historic British 
policy of attempting to bring competent Malays into the Western 
social order, all the while insulating this indigenous community from 
possible interference by the more vigorous communities of immi- 
grants. It was not in fact until 1953, under the leadership of the then 
High Commissioner, General Sir Gerald Templer, that non-Malays 
were first admitted to the M.C.S., and the quotas imposed at that time 
have carried over into the present. Thus, while the total bureaucracy 
of the Federation has achieved a remarkable cosmopolitan quality, 
the major administrative services have remained almost a Malay 
preserve. 

Malayan bureaucracy at the present time is approaching a cross- 
roads. There can be little doubt that British-induced norms are weak- 
ening at the same time that the British-designed institutions give every 
appearance of flourishing. Increasingly, examples may be seen of 
procedure and substance becoming confused. Too often the ritual of 
going through the administrative motions is seen as the end in itself, 
while little attention is paid to the content of administrative decisions. 
In some cases the pressures of the transitional period have pushed to 
the front men of only mediocre ability, and the axiom that ‘medio- 
crity breeds mediocrity’ has yet to be disproved. Not infrequently 
today, unproved allegations of petty corruption in the lower echelons 
of bureaucracy are to be heard, matters that in themselves are minor 
but which might be indicative of a relaxation of modern restraints and a 
reassertion of traditional patterns of behaviour. Government officers 
are often hyper-sensitive to criticism, and the well-intentioned critic is 
loo often viewed as a misguided enemy.^^ The bureaucracy of Malaya 
weathered the storm of the immediate post-independence period and in 
so doing exhibited remarkable vitality and resiliency, but in a sense 
these were its easier days, for now the crucial test is almost at hand. 
The projected Federation of Malaysia is going to impose new burdens 
and responsibilities on an almost completely indigenous bureaucracy 
that is already compelled to shoulder more responsibilities than its 
colonial predecessor ever had to face. 

21. On il\c cosmopolitan nature of the senior bureaucracy, sec “Public Service 
Commissions in the Federation of Malaya”, p. 194. On the present composition of 
the M.C.S. . sec n. 17, above. 

22. Chairman of the Central Executive Committee of the National Laug- 
iiagc Month recently provided an outstanding example of this sensitivity hi a speech 
before the Selangor Branch of the Malayan Indian Congress. Commeniing on uu edi- 
torial in an English-langiinge newspaper to the effect that it might be necessary to 
delay the complete conversion from Malay to English beyond the 1967 deadline in view 
of the impending Malaysia scheme, the Chairman replied: “To us tliere are only 
two groups. The group that is for the language, and the other that is against. There 
h_ no in-between group. Those for the language are with us. Those who arc not 
with us arc our enemies.” See, Malayan Times {Kuala Lumpur), .Tuly 30, 1962, p. 2. 
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The' bureaucratic legacy has deposited in Malaya a sophisticated, 
though sometimes cumbersome, administrative machine that has all the 
apparent characteristics of the bureaucracies of the older nations of the 
West. That one can evaluate and criticize Malayan bureaucracy on 
the same standard applied to the older states is itself suggestive of the 
nature of the system. But however sophisticated it may appear, 
bureaucracy in modern Malaya is immature, and the colonial legacy 
is not secure. 


“If one were to believe the public statements and writings of 
leading administrators, one could believe that most of are 
genuinely anchored in the democratic style. Few will openly 
admit being autocratic or bureaucratic. After all, this is the 
age of the enlightened executive who assumes his social res- 
ponsibility. However, upon close inspection they show a 
tendency to cling to the democratic theme out of Icclings of 
inadequacy and uncertainty. They arc democrats out of fear 
of public opinion rather than because they genuinely under- 
stand the needs and problems of people.” 

—Eugene E. Jennings 
{h\ The Executive — Autocrat, 
Bureaucrat Democrat) 
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CiMCE tiie tinie we achieved oui' Independence it became neces- 
sary for tiie go\'emmeii,t to take speedy measures for economic 
and social i,mproveraen,t of the people. The general acceptance of the 
concept of a socialistic pattern of society lias necessarily enlarged the 
scope of activities with wdiich the administration has now to concern 
itself. The complexion of administration has also undergone a change 
as a result of; 

(/) Modernizatioji of society due to the influence of scientific 
and technological advance; 

(if) Complex nature of administrative and political organiza- 
tions that are being introduced in and outside the country; 
and 

(Hi) Introduction, of people’s institutions at and below iiie district 
level. 

This increase in, and orientation of, government activity has 
natiiraliy resulted in multiplicity of agencies to deal with these activi- 
ties. That, in its turn., lias increased the opportunity for the adniiiiis- 
tration to coiiie into direct contact with people, for realization of the 
rising expectations of their economic and social iniproverrient. While 
this process is still crystallizing, the introduction of democratic insti- 
tutions at the district, block, and village levels has added an element 
of urgency to the despatcli of government business particularly I’or 
matters that vitally atfcct tiie v/eU-being of the community. It may be 
useful to examine in some detail the measures that will help to mcci 
this growing chaiionge to the administrative machinery of the country. 

The system of administration as it exists today is basically 
sound. There is, liowever, need for it to continue to grow to suit ihc 
changing conditions, and to acquire a greater sense of urgency to satis- 
factorily deal with problems that agitate the minds of the people. 

There has been visible improvement in the direction of the 
government servants becoming more and more re.sponsive and adopting 
a more sympa.fhctic and helpful attitude than in the past; this sense, 
how'ever, does not permeate through its rank and hie. One of the 
importLint reasons which could be attributed to this trend is more or 
less disappearance of fear of punishment. This has tended to be so 
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for a variety of reasons; one of the important of these being the ten- 
dency of the next higher authority not only to interfere in the dis- 
ciplinary proceedings by immediate superior but even in postings and 
transfers. This, however, does not mean that the next superior autho- 
rity should not supervise the work of its subordinates. If anything, 
there is need for it to see that the subordinate authorities are alert 
in their supervision over the work of the 'officers immediately below 
tliem. There is also need to ensure that action is taken against those 
found lacking in exercising adequate supervision. 

To bring about efficiency in administration would, therefore, 
call for delegation of sufficient powers at different levels, insistence on 
their proper and. adequate exercise and for this purpose detailed ins- 
pections without interference in day-to-day exercise of the powers 
delegated. 

Delegation of Powers and Adequate Inspections 

In the past few years there has been considerable advance in 
delegation of powers at lower levels. This has resulted in expeditious 
despatch of government business, wherever these powers have been 
exercised. There is, however, a tendency not to exercise the powers 
delegated, and to refer the matter to the next superior authority for 
orders. Such cases need to be adequately dealt with. In Yugoslavia, 
for example, for a Director of an organization, it is laid down in the 
law that if he fails to record his opinion, he shall be prosecuted. 'We 
may, in. the initial stages, not make such a stringent provision, but: 
certainly make rules whereby against such persons who fail to give 
correct advice, departmental action could be taken. To start with, 
for thi.s purpose there should be an Inspectorate to independently 
examine ca.ses in which powers delegated have not been exercised, 
or liave been abused, or the procedure followed varies with the one 
laid down in the Rules of Business, or correct advice has not been 
tendered. There should also be an, Inspectorate to investigate cases 
of leakages of government revenues. The latter need.s immediate 
attention. 

While examining cases of leakages of revenue or sources of ^vas^c, 
fciiiowing need to be looked into: 

(/) Maintenance of expensive eqiiip.meiiLt— neglect in rnaiiite- 
nanco of expensive equipment is a source of considerable 
waste and a major drain on country’s financial resources: 

Hi) Cases of failui’e to realize full government revenue and other 
dues. In this,, cases of evasion of taxes with the collusion 
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of staff need particular attention; and 

[Ui) Expenditure incurred on projects without assessment of 
prospects and demands. 

For inspections to be detailed, purposeful and instructive, it 
is necessary for the inspecting officer to devote his attention primarily 
to foin or five basic functions of the officer whose work is being 
inspected. This alone would enable him to have an objective assess- 
ment of the level of performance attained by the subordinate officer. 
Such an assessment must inevitably take into account cases of abuse 
of authority, deviations from the procedme laid down for disposal of 
various matters, inordinate delays and a rigid adherence to the princi- 
ple of ‘first come first servecF. This is possible only when the 
inspecting officer devotes sufficient time in inspections; examines 30 
to 40 per cent of cases disposed of, to arrive at a definite finding. 

It is even for consideration whether a system of marking could 
not be introduced like the one that has been in vogmj in the Secretariat 
of some States; the Organization and Methods Division does marking 
of the work of the dealing assistants. The marks obtained should be 
recorded in the annual confidential reports. For marking to be fair, 
it should be an important function of the next higher authority to 
see that the marking has been done after detailed checking. To 
this effect he must give a certificate while drawing up the annual 
confidential report of the officer who did the markirg. 

Another important thing to be examined by the inspecting officer 
should be the extent to which the officer himself has taken pains in the 
discharge of functions entrusted to him and the extent to which matters 
have been left to be dealt with by the subordinates. 

An objective and impartial assessment of the work of each 
runctionury at different levels by the next senior' authority would 
provide the necessary incentive for good work and at the same time 
inject the fear of punishinent in those who are found wanting. 

It needs, however, to be mentioned that the inspecting officer 
should iiot only be a fault-finder. He must also record the good 
work done. Most of our inspection notes today are fault-finding. 
Tliese create frustration in the subordinate officer rather than enthuse 
him to inipro\'e or to put in better performance and to that extent they 
militate against their usefulness. ; 

Recognition of merit can take various forms, such as (/) assign- 
ment to good district; (//) appointment on odd jobs which call for 
extra abilities in implementation of new ventures and have an extra 
allowance altach.cd to them; and {Hi) re-employment opportunities. 
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A stage has been reached where we should liave a classification, 
of areas into good, bad, and indifferent. First appointment should 
invariably be to bad areas and that also for a period of three years. 
Stay at a place for three years should not be considered sufficient. 
Ordinarily, the teniue of office at a particular place should be of five 
years. Transfers before this should be an exception; warranted only 
by bad reports or extraordinary circumstances. While considering 
merit, therefore, an important factor that must be taken into account 
is the period spent in a bad or indifferent place in the total period of 
one’s service. This has assumed greater importance as some of us are 
getting soft and do not w'elcome assignment to difficult areas or places 
where amenities of life, available in big towns, are difficult to get. 
That being so, an endeavour is made, sometimes with success, to get 
postings to comfortable places. Officers are also reluctant to accept 
assignments in training institutions or other odd jobs. This should 
cease. At the time of annual assessment the officer initiating the report 
should mention the efforts, if any, made by a subordinate to get his 
transfer cancelled or his posting made to a place other than the one 
to which under ordinary circumstances he would be entitled to. The 
Government should take a serious view of adverse reports of this 
type. 

Another direction in which vigorous action is called for is the 
utilization of the provision for compulsory retirement. Officers whether 
gazetted or non-gazetted found inefficient or of doubtful integrity 
should be compulsorily retired. 

Ce/I System 

An important direction to which immediate attention has to be 
paid is the level at which papers should be dealt with. The present sys- 
tem of almost all papers being dealt with first at the level of the dealing 
assistant (U.D.C.) and his note going to an officer of the gazetted 
rank needs to be thoroughly overhauled to bring to bear on the method 
of disposal of such papers, the wider perspective of a welfare state and 
the exercise of delegated authority to ensure speedy disposal. There 
is, therefore, need to reorganize the work in offices, in compact cells 
around officers so that majority of cases are disposed of directly by the 
officers, by calling for the relevant record, studying it and disposing 
it by the quick decision dictated to the stenographer provided to him. 

This system has been introduced in the Secretariat in some 
Slates and has been found working satisfactorily. There is need to 
extend this now to the level of Heads of Departments. This may 
result in the creation of more posts of officers, but there will simul- 
taneously be a decrease in the ministerial strength. Thus there would 
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be few men working, but tliey would be more responsible. Moreover, 
in such an organization it would be possible to pin down responsi- 
bility and that would certainly engender more responsible a,ction. 
This system to be eflective would call for a carefully planned system 
of continuous in-service training, both to the officers as well as to 
other subordinates working with them. 

Working on these lines would also enable the superior authority 
to arrive at a better assessment of the work of such officer. Such an 
assessment sJioiild be made available to the officer to provide him an 
opportunity of know'in.g his performance as assessed by his seniors. 


Simplification of Rules and Procedures 

In the recent past, various reforms have been introduced which 
confer considerable benefits on the people. An important itnpedinient 
in the flow of these benefits to the people has, however, been the 
complex nature of the laws, regulations, the procedures laid dowm, 
and frequent amendments thereof. Designed as they are to satisfy the 
requirements of perfect legislation they tend to become unintelligible 
to the common man who finds it difficult to digest them and to avail 
of the benefits that they confer. 

Sometimes the complex nature of rules result in time-consuming 
calculations with very little difierence to the state exchequer, i.e., for 
calculating grade increment, it would be much simple if the month 
was taken into consideration rather than the date on which grade 
increment fell due. The process of rounding up would perhaps not 
make much difference to the state exchequer though it would save 
valuable time and expense in making intricate calculations. Such, 
instances can easily be multiplied. There is, therefore, need to probe 
this matter further to simplify the rules and the procedure laid down for 
their application. 

As in the past, even today, most of the problems that one comes 
across while listening to the grievances of an average person in the 
village relate to general administration with particular reference to 
revenue matters, ' Tire land reforms introduced and the benefits 
conferred on the tenants have added to the complexion of these pro- 
blems. It may, therefore, be proper to consider in this context the role 
of regulatory administration, and the changes tJiat need to be broughi 
about therein. 

Regulatory Administration 

About 80 to 90 per cenl of the people in tiie village are alfecled 
by what the village official, viz., the Patwari, does. This official al 
present is primarily co3,icerned with the collection of land revenue and 
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the mamteiiaiice of land records. This official should only continue 
to be concerned with collection of revenue and preparation of agri- 
cultiiral and other statistics. 

The village record prepared by the Patwari and veritied by the 
Telisiidar and the Naib-Tehsiidar should be uiade available for inspec- 
lioii by the people of a particular village. 

At the village level there should be no other agency except the 
Patwari to collect taxes. Too many agencies are irksome and prove 
a source oi harassment to village people. This could easily be done 
if the Nambarclkr and Patwari could be made responsible for collec- 
tion of taxes, even on behalf of the Union Government. I am suggest- 
ing this as in my opinion it is the cheapest agency and is easily avail- 
able in the village for undertaking this work. Employment of perma- 
nent whole-time employees by various departments, besides mounting 
recurring expenditure also confuses the village people. 1 would even go 
to the extent of suggesting that Sub-Divisional Officers could be made 
in-charge of Excise and Taxation .work since with the separation of 
the executive from the judiciary their work-load has been considerably 
reduced. 

Mutations 

An important function that the Patwari or Taiadi at present 
performs is in regard to mutations. It is for consideration whether 
it is necessary to continue to register mutations of proprietary rights 
in land. In case of urban property no such mutation is obligatory. 
For purposes of tax collection it is n.ot necessary either. Whosoever 
cultivates a particular piece of iaiid will pay the land I'eveniie. The 
individuals themselves can keep a record of their own rights. This 
one step wdil reduce litigation and. harassment. Litigation in areas 
liaving the system of payment of land revenue in kind was muchs 
less than what it is today in spite of settlement ope.ration.s and the 
\'arious hind reforms which clearly lay down tlic rights and privileges 
of the peasantry. These should have helped, in reducing litigation 
rather Ilian, increase it. 

The senior revenue officers should invariably examine cases in 
which applications were not disposed of within the prescribed, time 
limit. Against deliiiqiicnt officers departmental proceedings should 
be initiated a.nd punishment awarded. When this is ensured, there 
is little doubt that such applications would not remain pejiding for 
long and the irksomeness of the process of obtaining permission will 
to a largo extent be reduced. In order to make the people aware 
of co,nipelent authority made responsible for various matters it W'ouid 
ho helpful if arrangement is made to provide sufficient literature in. 
simple Hindi containing information in regard to the competence of 
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various Revenue Officers in respect of revenue matters, it siioukl 
be the fimctioix of the Panchayat Secretary to inforiii the village 
people about such delegation. The "Panchayat Secretaries could for 
this purpose be in course of their training made conversant with it. 

At the Tehsil level there is need to lay greater stress on field work. 
The grievances of the people in 80 to 90 per cent of the cases could 
be redressed by field inspections and frequent and well-planned tours. 
At the siib-divlsional level besides case work (criminal & revenue) 
the main job should be inspection of work of land records staff. 

In the public administration of this country the Collector has 
functioned, not as an individual, but as an institution. People have all 
along considered him as a symbol of power and authority to whom 
they look for redress of their grievances. In him they found an 
authority, which would solve all their problems and needs. Actually 
this concept grew out of a historical background. During the course 
of British regime, much of the powers which were initially bestowed 
on the Collector were withdrawn but the Collector remained the pivot 
of district administration. He continued to remain the keyman. In the 
post-Independence era, when the emphasis shifted from the police state 
to the welfme state, the Collector became the District Development 
Officer, and continued to be the kingpin in district administration. 

With a change in the pattern of administration by the introduc- 
tion of democratic institutions at and below the district level, the 
Collector has to see that these institutions grow and flourish. In 
planning and execution of the programmes these institutions must 
become self-reliant, and receive full technical assistance and guidance 
from the concerned officers. He has, therefore, to ensure that the 
administrative machinery at all levels functions with redoubled energy 
to fulfil the basic objectives of tbc Plan. He has to ensure that public 
funds are spent for the purposes they are meant and the basic policies 
of the Plan are not changed; the programmes framed by these institu- 
tions have, therefore, to conform to the broad pattern of the Plan. 

The democratic institutions have been given responsibility for 
pushing through the programmes of a welfare state in the field, but 
the state still remains responsible for these programmes. It is tliroiigh 
the Collector that the State Government will, therefore, ensure that 
funds are distributed fairly on regional requirements. There is, there- 
fore, need to arm the Collectors with necessary power. 

The Collector should have some say in matters that affect the 
people; in fact his may be the final voice in matters such as demarcation 
of grazing land, demarcation of forest land, etc. He should have a much 
higher status in the eyes of the people than what he has been having 
during the past few years. The recent decision of the Rajasthan 
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Goveriiiiieiit to post selection grade Collectors in important districts 
is a pointer in that direction. For this purpose it is necessary that 
Ills hands are strengthened and the State Government and the Heads 
of Departments repose full confidence in what he does, so that the 
role of the co-ordinator of the various programmes at the district 
level could be adequately discharged. 

CO-ORDINATION ULANNJNG AND DEVELOPMENT 

With, the enormous increase in the spheres of government acti- 
vity and tlie introduction of democratic institutions at and below 
the district levels to push through the programme of economic and 
social improvement, it has become imperative that the quantum and 
quality of technical assistance steadily increases in the measure it is 
required. In a progressive society the importance of technical and 
scientific departments must increase. This does not, however, mean 
that co-ordination should cease; though it does create problems of 
relationship in the governmental organization particularly the rela- 
tionship between the general administrator and the technical depart- 
ment. There is need to clearly define the role of technical departments 
ill relation to the various development programmes vfs-a-yis the local 
bodies entrusted with such programmes and the general administrator 
at the district level and above. 

Co-ordination in policy can be achieved by making the Chief 
Secretary also the Secretary for Planning and Development. He 
should be able to co-ordinate the various programmes and allocate 
funds for them to achieve an agreed objective. The details of how 
and by what undertakings such objective could be achieved, would have 
to be left to be determined by the department itself. For this purpose 
it may be of advantage even to have, in each department, a small 
organization for day-to-day assessment of the results that are being 
achieved in the various programmes taken up. Tt is then alone that 
the departments would come to their own. 

There is also the need to enhance the importance and dignity of 
technical departments. The credit for good work should definitely go to 
the department and not to the co-ordinator of the programme. Similar- 
ly, faiiiire of the technical department to achieve an agreed objective 
should be adequately dealt with. For this purpose the Panchayat and 
Development Department in the State should gradually but steadily 
assume an advisory role; ultimately its function being limited to a 
study of different aspects of development programmes and the way 
extension work is being done in the field; to conduct research and to 
evaluate difierent aspects of the working of democratic institutions. 


TEAiMNG IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

S. N. Mozamdar 

A UNITED NATIONS document on Community Deveiopment says : 

“Tlie main purpose of community development progranmie is 
to bring about social and economic improvements and to integrate 
the communities into the national life. This objective cannot be 
attained without bringing about changes in the behaviour, beliefs 
and attitudes of the members of the community and in their establish- 
ed network of relations. Such changes are not to be imposed from 
above but are to be effected through members. This demands the 
recognition of the presence of specially trained men in community 
development work.” 

It was ten years ago, in 1952, that a programme to train workers 
was initiated. Characteristically, the first session was held in Nilo- 
kheri. In the course of these years training has expanded to stagger- 
ing proportions to meet the demand for trained workers. It has 
expanded with the expansion of the movement of Community Deve- 
lopment and Panchayati Raj. The Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment, Paiicliayati Raj and Cooperation now runs a vast training pro- 
gramme under the guidance and control of the National Council of 
Study and Research in Community Development and Panchayati 
Raj. 

A variety of training centres have been csiabiished for the ditferent 
levels of workers. Training camps are run for short periods. Seminars, 
Sammelans and Workshops arc used for imptirting education in 
Community Deveiopment to yet others. Publications, deliberately 
educative, seek to continue training in the field and sert'c as refresher 
of training already received. Research and investigtitions undertaken 
a.t the apex institution, the National Institute of Commimity Develop- 
ment at Mussoorie, and in many universities, and investigations 
sponsored by the Institute and carried out by other training centres 
of community development seek constantly to study recurring pro- 
blejns, the impact of the programmes of community development 
and the reactions they evoke, and thus indicate fresh lines of move- 
ment and approach. In other words, an attempt is made to keep the 
Community Development programme ever fresh and to enable it to 
move with the times and correct itself by evaluating results of these 
studies. The National Coimcii has a Standing Committee with the 
Minister at its head, and works through three functional committees. 
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One looks after the National Institute of Community Development, 
the other after Panchayati Raj training centres, and the third after 
training of women and youth workers. 

There are many categories of training institutions. At the lop 
is the National Institute in Miissoorie. It is a centre for orientation 
and study for the highest level of officials and non-officials. Members 
of Parliament and State legislatures, district and divisional officers of 
general administration and technical departments and heads of Zila 
Parisliads are amongst those who take a one-month course here, 
it has a Principal who is assisted in the Research Division by a Director 
of Research. While the Principals so far have been administrative 
officers of high calibre and wide experience, the Diiector of Research 
as the name suggests is chosen for his eminence in the academic world 
with considerable research in social sciences to his credit. The course 
comprises lectures both by staff members and by eminent scholars 
and men connected, with public affairs invited as guests. Syndicate 
studies, with guided reading, discussions, the opportunities offered by 
an excellent library and corporate living make the course attractive 
to those interested in spending a month in further preparation in the 
understanding of community development and for work in the field. 

For the .Block Development Officers, Extension Officers and 
others of corresponding rank like Panchayat Officers and those with 
commensurate duties, and non-officials of the same levels there are 
ten Orientation and Study Centres and 12 Social Education Organi- 
zers’ Training Centres, spread over the country conveniently placed for 
serving those who come from the neighbouring areas. In addition, 
there is a Tribal Orientation and Study Centre at Ranchi to give 
orientation and training in tribal life and culture to Block Development 
Officers, social education orga.nizers, mukhya sevikas and Extension 
Officers (agriculture) who work in tribal development blocks. The 
Orientation and Study Centres are administered by the Ministry of 
Community Development, Panchayati Raj and Cooperation, while the 
Social Education Organizers’ Training Centres are mostly run by non- 
official organizations but wholly financed by the Ministry which also 
provides guidance. Two Social Education Organizers’ Training 
Centres are run through State Governments with entire financial assis- 
lanco from the Ministry, 

x4n attempt is made at these Centres to give the trainees the rural 
bias and knowledge of supporting sciences. Thus, rural economics, 
sociology, technique of extension, social education, planning of pro- 
gramme and such like figure in this course along with a close picture of 
community development. The Block Development Officer in this 
course further receives job training directed specifically to the duties 
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and responsibilities he has to shoulder in his rather cotnpreliensiye 
field of work. This job training can be likened to apprenticeship iji 
a factory. It is a \’cry important part of training for a wide variety 
of fimciionarics. 

There are in our country very large areas inhabited by tribal 
licopic. Accordingly, the field staff working in these areas receive 
special training in, tribal life and culture at the Tribal Orientation and 
Study Centre in Ranchi. The State Governments have also been 
requested to arrange for suitable training of gram sevaks and sevikas 
of the tribal blocks at selected Gram Sevak Training Centres. 

Mention may be made here of training given to extension 
officers attached to blocks in industries, co-operatives, and health. For 
industries, training is in two parts: One of four months’ duration at 
the Small Industries Service Institutes rim by tlie Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry located at Madras, Calcutta and Flyderabad and 
the second part is handled by the Khadi Gramodyog Vidyalayas run 
by the All-India Khadi and Village Industries Commission and covers 
a period of eight months. 

Ill co-operatives, training extends over 11 months in J3 training 
centres run by the National Co-operative Union of India. 

There are Primary Health Centres all over the country and more 
arc coining into existence. At each centre one Doctor, one Woman 
Health Visitor, two Midwives and one Sanitary Inspector comprise 
the staff. This stall* receive an orientation training of eight weeks at 
three Training Centres at Poonamailee in Madras, Singiir in. West 
Bengal, and Najafgarh near Delhi. Tltesc Centres are financed by tine 
Ministry of Health. 

It did not take long to discover tJiat teaching was an luT and.. 
as in the normal educational sphere, the instructors at the Training 
Centres too must learn the art of teaching. All arc not born teachers., 
and the subjects taught called for special treatment in the class rooms 
and in the field and in .specific ways of communication. Accordingly, 
the institution in Rajpiir in Dehra Dun was established and named 
the Trainers’ Training Centre. 

Stalling the training centres has presented dihicultics. Tiic 
iraincrs must not only have an academic background of fairly high 
standard but combine with it good experience of field work. .A Iiappy 
combination is not easy to find. What the Trainers’ Training liistituie 
seeks to perform is to discover talent in the training centres and help 
in producing the amalgam. While the principles and philosophy ol* 
community development receive attention in this course, stress is laid 
oil methods and means of communication. Techniques of extension 
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and use of audio-visual aids also figure proniiiieatly. This liistitiite 
now fuiictions as a wing of the National Institute of Community 
Development. 

Next in the rung of the training ladder is perhaps the most 
important one for the gram sevaks and gram sevikas, humble work- 
ers, who work at the grass roots. On them rests the pyramid, of 
community development work in the official hierarchy. The duration 
of training for the gram sevak is two years. In the main he receives 
a good training in agriculture and in extension along with such other 
pereplieral subjects as are required to build him into a multi-purpose 
field worker. He is the local representative, generally in a group of 
seven to ten villages, of all the governmental agencies working in the 
field and must therefore have an understanding of the subjects witli 
which they deal. The gram sevika has a shorter period of training, 
covering nine months. 

Heading the women’s section in community development in the 
blocks is the miikhya sevika. To train the mukhya sevikas there are 
ten training centres with a total capacity of 410. Over 3,000 have still 
to receive training. The gram sevikas are trained in 44 training cen- 
tres and more are proposed to be established. Under this category 
too there are large numbers, over 5,000, still to be trained. 

The magnitude of the training programme can be partially 
judged by the fact that 5,225 each of extension officers in agriculture, 
animal husbandry, industries, co-operation, pancliayat, social educa- 
tion, women and cliildren’s programme, and rinal engineering have to 
be trained. Large numbers out of these have still to receive training. 
The number of gram sevaks needed is 53,000. The number of mukhya 
sevikas is 5,225, of gram sevikas 10,450, of health visitors 15,765. 

But this is only one side of the picture. Democracy is not 
identified by government staff. Panchayati Raj has decentralized 
governmental power. Several bodies have been formed in tiers. 
At each level there is need to train the functionaries. 

The number of such functionaries is staggering. Beginning 
at the bottom the members of panchayats number two million, the 
Sarpanches and Upsarpanches 2,20,000. Secretaries of panchayats 
who will be the executives of these l?odies .vfill number 1 , 50,000. Next 
come the panchayat samitis whose members will be 2,00,000. The 
number of their Pradhans is 5,225, The number of Prannikhs who 
are the heads of Zila Parishads is 300 with an equal number of pra- 
muklis. These numbers are directly related to these bodies of local 
sclffgoverninent. To assist these organizations and to make demo- 
cracy truly a people’s raj, large numbers of men and women must be 
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liSsociatc-ci willi foniuilating the pfogrammes of work and their exe~ 
cuiioii. Tireir numbers will also ran into hundreds of thousands. 
For insurnce. tlierc is no ceiling for the number of gram sahayaks \yho 
called \-oluntary village leaders. 

In tlie field of women too there is need for a counterpart of gram 
sahayaks. These associated workers, as they are called, are trained 
ill the Slates in short or long duration camps ranging from three days 

10 oiiiC niomlr and their number so trained now exceeds 2,50,000. 

11 Is planned iluit tliiose who receive a month’s training will assume 
responsibilities of running mahila mandals. With a view to orienting 
ihc school teachers in Community Development as a part of their 
regular pedagogic training, a Iroining programme of orientation to the 
leadier-educators in u month’s course is being run at the Social Educa- 
tion Organir.ei s' Training Centres. So far 900 teacher-educators have 
fieen trained. 

Comnuuiiiy Dcveiopincnl organization has valiantly assumed the 
stupeadoiis task of training these numbers. The main objective is to 
train them in the principles of democracy, and in the concept of Pan- 
chayati Raj. The subsidiary subjects are orientation in respect of the 
role of officials in the new democratic set-up of voluntary organizations 
and associate bodies, and of the position of each organization in 
the new hierarchy, in other words, the relationship between the pan- 
cha.yat bodies at the various levels. 

Initially, the .Stale Governments organized short-peiiod semi- 
nars of two to six days for the Panches and Sarpanches. Now a 
large number of training centres are being established. Their number 
today is 60 and will fiirtlier increase. The Panches and Sarpanches 
'^viii go llirough a syllabus based on the recommendation of a com- 
mittee headed by Bah'aiitray Mehta, Arrangements have been 
made for training the iusiructors of Panchayati Raj Training Centres 
at the Central Institute of Training and Research in Panchayati Raj 
in New Delhi run. under the auspices of the AJi-lndia Panchayat 
Parishad with full fmanciai assistance from the Ministry of Commu- 
nity Development, Panchayati Raj and Co-operation. The duration 
nf the course is 45 days. So far four courses have been, organized at 
this Centre in wiiicii 121 instructors from different Slates have been 
traiiied. For the panchayat secretaries, a training course covering 
iliree rnontijs Ims been arranged at 48 centres. Training of gram 
,sa.hayak.s is given at specially organized camps and tlie subjects are 
agriciilt lire, panchayat and co-operation and lasts over three days. 
It will surprise .many to learn that nearly four million have already 
atlended these camps. 1-Iigher training in agriculture and allied sub- 
jects is also imparted to selected gram sahayaks having attended the 
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short diiratioii three days’ camps. This training is arranged at the 
Gram Sevaks’ Training Centres for a period of two weeks under the 
scheme sanctioned by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture at the 
instance of the Ministry of Community Development and Pancliayati 
Raj and Co-operation, 

The role of youth and women in the development of the country 
so long had not received the attention it deserved. Sporadic attempts 
to organize them have been made, but it is only now that a systematic 
attempt at training the youth to assume leadership has been under- 
taken. With the ceiling of one youth worker for each village level 
worker the number to be trained is 52,000, At the moment a scheme to 
train 20,000 youth workers is operating. Training is given in organized 
camps, A programme and plan of action was devised at a camp of 
representatives of States and voluntary organizations interested in 
youth activities, Ministries of Food and Agriculture, Education, and 
Defence, United States Agency for International Development Mission, 
and the Ford Foundation. This was followed by camps organized in 
the States. So far 19 such camps have been held to train organizers 
of the training programme. Having thus obtained trained manpower, 
the third phase of the scheme has come into operation. Youth 
workers are being trained in camps lasting over 12 days. Nearly four 
thousand workers have been trained. The work of organizing the youth 
has begun in a systematic way in recreational programmes, in deve- 
loping their creative urge through song, dance, and drama, in occupa- 
tional interests like agricultui'e, handicrafts, and the like. 

An applied nutrition programme is being taken up in the States 
to improve the food habits of the rural population in collaboration 
with UNICEF, WHO and FAO. With a view to implementing the 
programme on the right lines and more effectively, arrangements are 
being made to give suitable training to all functionaries, officials as well 
as non-officials, at various levels, in the fundamentals of applied 
nutrition \^'ilh. the assistance of UNICEF. 

Ten States have provided for representation of women in the pan- 
diayats, 14 States in the Panchayat Samitis, and nine in the Zila 
Parishads. In addition, a few States have prescribed functional sub- 
committees in Panchayat Samitis exclusively for work among women, 
and children. It has now been decided to make a beginning with the 
training of women members of Panchayat Samitis and Zila Parishads. 
The training will be imparted at the Panchayati Raj Training Centres. 

The aim of Community Development is to change the structure of 
our society much beyond the scope which was known not long ago 
as rural reconstruction. The aim is to orientate the mind of our 
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people ihruiiJih education and by extending local seif-goverinneiit to 
liie village level. While Pancliayati Raj will be a lesson in the principle 
of self-government in the field of action, the vast training prograinine 
is designed to adequately equip the people to assume responsibilities 
oi diizensliip in a democracy. It is appropriate to remind our- 
•iClves of what the Prime Minister said not so long ago — “If the Coin- 
niiiiiity Development movement which aims at changing the whole 
sivuciLire oi' our society, of our thinking and of our actions, ever fails 
in achievijig its objective, it will not be for lack of money but for lack 
of tj-ained personnel. Training is necessary in whatever field of acti- 
vity one may be engaged.” 


“The popular notion that bureaucrats are desk-bound was 
dispelled by the discovery that over S12 million is paid annually 
to public carriers to transport civilian employees travelling on 
public business. In addition, excluding tiie Canadian National 
Railways, Trans-Canada Air Lines and the Polymer Corporation, 
the civilian departments and agencies operate more than 8,300 
motor vehicles, 600 watercraft and 72 aircraft. The Department 
of Agriculture alone consumes over one million gallons of gasoline 
annually. 

“Govornnient and paper seem to go together. More than 
1,00,000 differentforais were identified, and an additional 1,00,000 
are believed to exist. About 50 million letters are written each 
year and over five million cheques arc issued each month. The 
inactive files of the govermnent occupy an estimated 200 miles 
of shelving, one third of it in the Public Records Centre in Ottawa, 
b'noiigli library material to fill ten miles of slielving is being 
:icqiiiret1 each year.” 

First Report of the Royal Commission 
on Government Organisation — Canada 
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N O form of organisation of the public services in any State can be 
fully effective if it remains entirely static and inflexible; it has 
to be adjusted from time to time to fulfil new and changing needs. 
The assumption of wide responsibilities by the State in India in the 
sphere of economic and social planning lends special urgency and 
importance to this matter in her case. It is therelbre understandable 
that concern should often be expressed for re-organising the public 
services in a manner likely to make them a more suitable agency to 
meet new needs than they are at present. Even in the advanced 
conntries of the West, the need for a periodical re-assessment and re- 
organisation of the structure of public services has been almost univer- 
sally and constantly felt. The well-organised civil services of the 
United Kingdom, set up in 1854 on the basis of the Trevelyan- 
Northcote Report, have been subjected throughout the century which 
followed to periodical reviews and re-organisation. Even in the 
United States, with a lesser reliance on well-organised career civil 
services in the higher echelons of public administration than in Britain 
or India, the moiriiniental works of the Hoover Commission have 
matched reports of the British Royal Commissions in their width 
of scope iuid concern for bringing the civil services in line with 
growing public needs. Other countries like France have had to under- 
take similar reviews of their respective administrative structures and to 
make periodic changes in the organisation of their civil services, their 
recruitment, training and conditions of service. 

THE ISSUE OUTLINED 

In India also, the question of re-organisation of the civil services 
has engaged repeated attention, particularly since Independence. It 
raises many question but only a couple of them are intended to be dis- 
cussed in this article. Both are essentially allied in nature and concern 
only what are generally referred , to as the higher civil services. One 
relates to a key feature of the present administrative systenn namely 
the so-Ccilled '"elite’ character of the Civil Service in India and the 


’U;:diied by Ihe. auihor from a paper written by him at the Littaiier Center, Univer- 
sity of Har\ a!'cl, in 1 ^ 62 , under the guidance of Prof. Fainsod. 
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wide and ratlier diverse use made of the ‘generalist’ belonging to 
liicse ser\'iccs to man important administrative and policymiaking 
posts at all levels of government. The other raises the question of 
hvliVvhity'' of this elite corps with the other higher civil services 
tiiG Ceiura.l Government, and of the possibility of^ iniegratiiig 
ilic former Vv'iili these other civil services into a, ''uniiied' service. 
Sugge.v;imis to the effect that the time had come to do away wdth tlie 
^re-cmineril’ character of the Administrative Service and to have 
;i 'urdlicd'' higher civil service in the country, have been made in India 
frorn litnc to time, among the notable persons to advance the view 
being A.K. Chandad 

Views on tliese two issues have tended to vary. The questions 
which arise have got rather deeply involved in the old and familiar 
controversy of the ‘expert’ versus the ‘generalist’ wdiich ranges to this 
day in. Britain and elsewhere, and has arisen often in India. The ‘bias’ 
in favour of the ‘generalist’ acquired from the British who have a deep- 
rooted cultural and emotional attachment to the lay ‘gentleman’ with a 
‘sound mind’, has no doubt been strengthened in India by two factors 
— the prestige and importance of the District Officer in the adminis- 
trative set-up of the country, and the predominance of the generalist 
Civil Service in all key policy-making and executive posts, with 
now a fair share even of ‘managerial’ posts. There are many who 
think that this die-hard faith in a ‘generalist’ all-purpose civil service 
comes in the way of a rational readjustment of the administrative 
machinery to the fast growing demands of an industriiil anti develop- 
ment State, and that it provides a certain resistance not only to the 
broadbasing of the old and exclusive civil service, but even, to the 
education and training of its members in the more complex and 
considerably specialised task of public administration today. It is 
argued that the heavily entrenched position of the generalist civil 
service is a hindrance to the technical and other experts being assigned 
their proper place in this age of technology and scien.ee. On the 
other side it is contended that there is often a tendency (o overreadi 
the proper place of the expert or the specialist and to suggest in ili- 
consideied and general terms that only a wliolesalc rejdacemenl ol* 
‘generalists’ by ‘specialists’ will serve the new needs. More specilically, 
hvo complaints arc made by this latter school of belief. One is that 
in making gcneralisiitions as regards the re.spective positions of the 
‘experf andtlie ‘generalist’ administrative services, many non-tech nical 
services like the Audit and Accounts, Revenue or Postal, are allowed 
to ride the band-wagon of the ‘experts’ in the name of specialisation. 

t. A.sv. ClKuidu, Indian Adin'iustration, George Allen and Umviu L.H i'ondon 
pp. iiO-14. ’’ ’ 
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T'fic Dilicr is that in -makisig out a perfectly legitimate case for 
iiccardiug u> ’spccialisls’ Irejitmetit in terms of status and renuineration 
wiiicii 'aoiiid be appropriate to their unquestioned and growing 
iiViportance in the modern technical age, a suggestion of doubiful 
ah’dity is made that they should occupy the key admiiiisirativc and 
-pOiicy-iriLiking posts at present held by the ‘generalist” civi! service. 


THE CASE E'OR A ‘UNIFtED’ CiVlL SERVICE 

Tlic case in favour of a unified civil service relics ik)r pj*ecedent 
on (he p>;.it(crn of services existing in Britain and a reform of liie smne 
n ad. arc adopted after the War in the forties in .France. I id crest) ugly 
enough, iii Pakistan also the .suggestion that tlicre should be a unified 
cf \ ii sci'v ice has been made from lime to time.^ One common general 
pvn’iii lakcii against the present system is that an administrative organi- 
sation inherited from a colonial power, interested essentially in rul- 
ing a subject country and devoted largely to negative functions of State 
like the maintenance of law and order, must need be changed with the 
attainment of Independence, and more particularly with the adoption 
of a policy of planned social and economic development. Chanda’s 
arguments in favour of a unified civil service run as follows: 

“...it is generally recognised that the inherited organisation is 
neither adequate nor appropriate for fulfilling the needs of a 
government which has a tundamentally different character and 
ideology from the previous administration. In the past, the 
state had hardly any social objectives and its machinery of 
government was primarily intended for the maintenance of law 
and order . . . Without a major readjustment of the machinery 
and a re-organisation of the superior services to foster the growth 
of the feeling that all officers are equally responsible for the 
administration of the country, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure the fulfilment of the purposes of the state. 

.In brief, the argument is that in the changed set-up of things, 
liie primacy and pre-eminence of the law and order functionary should 
cease to be the dominant feature of administration that it is, and 
rnemboj's of all the Central (non-teclniical) Services should now be 
irealed on an equal and unified basis. The existing Service distinc- 
tions should be eliminated because they breed class-consciousness 
or hi supej'iorily complex’. By a comprehensive integration of 
ail the superior services, Chanda thinks, “it wall be poss.ibIe to 

2. Reported recommendation of the Cornelius Commission. Also First Five 
Year Plan o f Pak istan. 

3. A. K. Chanda, op. dt,, p. 99, 
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ensure the utilisation of the best available talent in the liiglier 
and more resjDoasible assignments unhampered by existing service 
reslriclions. ...The present disparities are a constant irritant 
lo service personnel and act as a deterrent in the development 
of eiiiciency in administration wliich a contented service alone can 
bring.'’’ The authors of the Pak First Plan had evidently the same 
psyciiological problems in mind when they wrote: “The existence of 
so many services of a general character as distinct entities divides the 
toUiJ general work of the government into watertight compartments, 
militates against the pooling of administrative resources, encourages 
class-cmiscitvusness and mutual jeaiousness, creates conflicts in many 
common areas of administration and prevents the maximum utilisa- 
tion of Uilents in accordance with aptitudes and emotional pulls, to 
mention only a few of the evils resulting from it.”^ 

I hesc references highlight very important and genuin,e problems, 
which call for imaginative and realistic solution. They bring to mind 
familiar precedents. Over a century ago, the Morthcote-Trevciyan 
Committee, which brought into existence the unified civil service of 
Britain, liad said “ . . .each man’s experience, interests, hopes and 
fears are limited to tiie special branch of the Service in which he is 
Jiiniseif engaged. The effect naturally is to cramp the energies of the 
whole body, to the growth of narrow views and departmental 
prejudices.”'^ 

The problem is not merely the important psychological one of 
contentment of the superior services throiigli equal treatjnent, and the 
elimination of the present ‘irritants', ‘class-consciousness’ and liio 
other complexes which vitiate harmony; the problems are even more 
fimdamcntaL At present the l.A.S. in India enjoys a slightly preferen- 
tial treatment in the matter of remuneration and the holding of superior 
administrative and policy-making posts. All the other Central 
(Class i) Services have a common scale of pay, slightly less than 
that of the l.A.S. The prospects of promotion to ‘super-time scales’ 
of pay vary considerably from service to service, depending on the 
nature of each department and its functions. This present arrange- 
ment of having fragmentary and disintegrated services, it is argued, 
gives rise to departmentalism and lack of co-ordination in administra- 
tion; the problem is lieightened by the existence of service distinctions 
and barriers. It leads to the gathering of narrowly compartmented 
experience by members of each service. Recruitment in, India 
10 the all-India and Class I Central (non-technical ) Services is 

4. p. 114. 

5. First Five Year Flan of Pakistan^ Ch&pt^t 6, 

6. Nortlicole-Trevciyan Conmiittec Report on the British Civil Service. 
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niade by means of a common all-India competitive examination. 
The placement of successful candidates in various departmental ser- 
vices is made largely on such factors as the rank of a candidate at the 
examination and the ill-considered preference expressed by a fresh 
and immature college graduate; until recently, the allocations used 
to be jnade in accordance with a cyclical order. In other words, 
allotments are made without regard to real aptitudes, teraperaraeiit 
or special capacity. It is further contended that the rigidities of 
the service structures virtually bar any lateral movements after 
initial entry into service which could enable a rational re-allo- 
cation in the light of such aptitudes and talents as might be dis- 
played after a period of actual service. Proficiency at the entrance 
examination, with all Die elements of chance that play a part in 
determining it, tend to seal the fate, as it were, in the matter of pros- 
pects and promotions and there is no provision at present, either in 
India or Pakistan, for the transfer of bright administrative talent, 
if located in any of the other services, to the Administrative or the Civil 
Service which, is accorded preferential treatment. 

Another line of argument which is sometimes advanced in 
support of the proposal derives itself from the changes in the constitu- 
tional structure. It arose in India as early as the tliirties when provin- 
cial autonomy was introduced; and again after Independence with the 
adoption of a federal constitution. The point taken is that with a 
clear demarcation of Central and State responsibilities, it is no longer 
necessary to provide for a flow of administrative officers to the Central 
Services or to the Central Secretariat, and the latter should meet 
its requirements by having a unified higher Civil Service structure of 
its own, divided vertically but unified horizontally at the top. This 
would eliminate, as Chanda says, the present “lack of symmetry and 
mobility”. By suitable adjustments in the training programme, it 
is suggested, a single Service could be made multipurpose to fulfil 
diverse responsibilities and functions, 

Chanda appeared to be averse tO' any new ‘elite-corps’, even if it 
be with its doors open to more sources than the privileged few of the 
past. He stands for democratisation as well as unificatioji. He 
would seem to recognise that a system of interchange and rotation 
among the services will necessarily have to be limited. According 
to him, any scheme of re-organisation should provide the following; 
(a) the importing into policy-making ranks of the Central Secretariat 
of officers with experience of district or field administration; (7?) pro- 
viding to members of the Central Class I Services some experience of 
district administration to broaden their vision and widen their 
experience; (c) the absorption of specially suitable administrative 
talent, from whatever service, into the Secretariat and executive 
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dcr?;irinienK e-n posts now held mostly by the genera! civil service 
itllicers, without regard for service barriers; and (d) the alioca- 
t’;)!; of candidates to departmental branches within the proposed 
iiniOed sciaicc on a more rational basis than at present, somewhat 
on the French pattern, i.e., after an adequate and leisurely test of 
iiptit lidos and talents. 

In F)45, frarice, where the administrative set-iip in the field 
vcscndilcs UcC Indian system more closely than does the one in Britain, 
lor-L ilio step of iiitegrating the formerly distinct and separate services 
■uc>rking under encli Grand Corps, into a single service organisation 
on the Brisish pattern but trained and equipped difl'erently to under- 
lake wider functions and responsibilities. The feature of this re- 
organisation particularly commended, both in Chanda’s proposals 
and in the Pak Plan, is the arrangement of allocating a young recruit 
to a particular line within the common service only after the expiry 
of about two of the three-year training course during which, apart 
from general education and training for the public services, he is given 
field tasks which test his special abilities as well as shortcomings. 

Any re-organisation that is imdertaken must necessarily keep in 
view primarily the requirements of the public posts which the services 
are required to man, and the need for efficiency as well as unity in 
administration. 

THE ‘SPECtALlSTS’ DISTINGUISHED 

Generally, when the question of ‘generalists’ versus ‘specialists’ 
is discussed, there is at least an unconscious tendency to put the 
‘generalist’ on one side of the fence and all the other services, technical 
as well as n on-technical, in one common category to represent 
‘specialist'. It will, however, be readily conceded that the technical 
services— such as, engineering, medical, scientific or economic— 
belong to an entirely different class from the non-technical (though 
uni-funciional) services like the Audit and Accounts, Jneorne- 
Tax, Central Excise or Postal Services. Chanda, while recog- 
nising the distinction, would seem inclined to invest the latter with'ii 
substantial ‘specialist’ status: “Though the services responsible for 
audit, income-tax, or excise, do not require any scientific or technical 
knowledge, work even in these fields requires specialisation which 
can be acquired only through a certain length of service and experience 
in the.se depart ment.s. The need for specialisation increases as the 
work of government grows more complex.”’ 


7. A. K. Chanda, op. cit., p, 113. 
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Some of this description will, indeed, apply as much to the so- 
ctilled ‘generalist’ civil or administrative service. The more numerous 
and di’',orse the functions of a service, the less no doubt the possibi- 
hly of mucli specialisation. But it can sometimes be overlooked 
ilun the funciions, for instance of a District Olficer typical of the 
gca'jraiisrs public assignments, are not really those that the completely 
uniiiiiiiitcd, unfamiliar one may hope to discharge with ease; neither 
tlic administration of criminal or revenue law, nor that of deveiop- 
mciii in. the field, nor even the seemingly ‘amateur’ task of large-scale 
public d-aling.s in either of these two dissimilar spheres, is a task which 
;i man uitli any kind of experience whatever may just ‘walk into’. 
To assume that the ‘generalist’ can be such an ‘'ignoranius' of his 
specific though diverse responsibilities, or that neither familiarity with 
the functions nor experience of the job is required in his case, will be 
an oversimplification of his duties. 

The ‘specialist’ versus ‘non-specia!isf controversy does give 
rise to a common impression that the so-called ‘generalist’ is really a 
dilettante amateur with little that is required of him by way of special 
ability or knowledge, or anything like a professional experience of his 
line, beside.s liis chance performance at the entrance examination. 
Partly, it is the diversity and nature of liis functions which make for 
this impression. Partly, the impression has gained ground on account 
of a myth in the building of which many parties have a hand, including 
Civil Servants themseive.s, namely, the myth of an absolutely amateur 
‘rniracle-man’ who can Jiandle any job with distinction by dint only 
of his intrinsic ability and ‘sound mind’. This has often conveyed the 
mistaken impression that the ‘generalist’ lays no claim to any special 
ability which is relatable to his specific sphere of duties or his e.xpe- 
rienco. In truth, tliere are special skills of a generalist administrator 
Vv'hicli commonly escape reckoning because, as Eric Adiby says, “these 
skills, despite the striving of academic dcpartment.s vviiich leach adnii- 
nistrution, have not been reduced to order audeodilied in text-books.”^ 
Whether in a law and order or otlier situation of eniergej!.cy, or in the 
maUer of man-management and public relations and whether this be 
with non-ollicials or teams of experts and departmental oificers among 
wlioju he is required to bring about co-ordination — all such situa- 
tions, typical of the tasks confronting a generalist administrator crdl 
for on liis part the qualities of prompt and sound decision-makiiig, 
tact, imagination, initiative, organisation and leadership, and other 
personal qualities which have to be systeiiiatically cultivated. As 
Appleby puts it, the qualities required of the generalist administrator 

8. Erie .Xshby, The Administrator, Daedalus, Spring 1962. 
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“do i\C‘i coir'cidc with academic disciplines or with governmental 
fiuiviic'iiiii ^pecu^lisations/'® AdiTiiiiistratioii being an iincodified ari\ 
tlie only sure way of learning it is to administer. That these reflect 
;i set of ■'general' qualities does not take away from the fact that they 
represent skids of a special kind which administrative experience and 
iridccd talent alone can provide. As Wilmerdino says, an adminis- 
Iraior “is a specialist but not in the limited held of a profession or a 
science, flis speciality is anetliod, rather than subject matter. He is 
a coordinator of knowledge, rather than a researcher into the minor 
recesses r-f one of its branches.”^^’ He has to rely upon more than 
con.imonsense, judgment and the pristine understanding of a layman. 
As the First Fak Plan recognised, ‘1iis proficiency in the dynamics 
of liiiman relations and his gift of objective appraisal of situations 
correspond to tiie special knowledge and skill of the teclmician.”^-^ 


However, the main point here is that hardly any of the non- 
technical civil services in question can be grouped with the specialist 
services in tlie technical and scientific field, in which the period of active 
service has to be preceded by a prolonged and intensive training in the 
particular discipline or profession in question; and the major part of 
one’s life is spent in acquiring an intimate expertise of the particular 
field of activity. The technical and scientific personnel constitute a 
relatively new and fast expanding class of public servants with an 
imquestionabiy crucial part to play in the process of economic and 
social development which today has become the primary concern of 
governments in the underdeveloped countries. It will hardly be fair 
to them, however, if one were to band them and tlie noii-technical 
services together in determining how they should fit into tlie 
admini strati Oil. 

Quite dearly, in the modern age of technology and science the 
expert belonging to these disciplines must find an increasingly impor- 
tant position in society. This is an universal secular trend, mucii to 
be \selcomed. How best this iHijustnient should be made in the 
adininisiralise structure of the country is an important qucsiioii. it 
is. however, not proposed to go into it in this article, cxcc'iit for its 
bearing on the main subject-matter, namely, the relationship between 
the ‘generalist’ dvil service and the other parallel non*technical Central 
superior services, and the desirability of integrating them ail into a 
unified civil service. 


9. Paul M'. Appleby; ‘-Meeting Future Personnel Needs", The hidirm Joirnud of 
Piddu' Adniinistnithm, kin.-yiaxc]\, 1956, p. 11. 

H). r.iicins W'ilnierding, Govenimm by Merd, p. 33. 
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' The case against an ‘elite’ corps of generalists has more often 

than not proceeded from a concern for some of the psychological 
problems of ‘reiativily’ which arise from its existence, and from an 
? idcologiccJ and sciiiimental dislike of its somewhat exclusive character 

I in India,, inniienced as impressions no doubt arc by the historical 

; associaiion of the old Indian Civil Service with the coercive apparatus 

' of colonial British rule. But the problem arises in a similar form in 

Bihtain as between the Administrative Class and the Executive Class 
wiiicii has been described very well in these words by Gladden: “The 
specially brilliant top ire are of a different clay from the lowlier r/iey. 

! Tlic u'c are too sure of their superiority to be arrogant, but they can 

, luirdiy help showing this superiority even when their condescension is 

masked with the charm that long established members of the Admi- 
nistrative Class almost invariably cultivate. . . .Members of senior grades 
outside the Administrative Class, who have worked in headquarter 
offices will appjreciatefully how this almost indefinable difference so 
clearly exists as to weigh upon their souls. They are made to feel in 
subtle ways that they do not belong to the inner circle. 

Many in India and Pakistan would be prepared to level similar 
charges against some of the Civil Service members, partly because 
complexes of this character may be persisting in some quarters as a 
heritage of the past, but partly no doubt because of the heritage itself 
which inakes these old Civil Servants suspect and leads to their 
admitied ability and self-confidence being mistaken for a desire to 
dominate or assert their superiority. Clearly, this is a transitory phase 
and it is unlikely that the remaining or new members of this generalist 
corps will show a disregard of the sensitivities of others, or display 
lack of appreciation for the fact that public administration is increas- 
ingly becoming a co-oporative venture in which all sei'vices must play 
their own important part, more specially the technical and scientific 
services which provide indispensable expertise to administration in 
their specialfie Ids. 

Many of the psychological problems could indeed be solved if 
it were possible to do away with the elite character of the civil service. 
In considering this matter, let us first take the instance of the District 
Officer in India and Pakistan. It has hardly c\'er been proposed 
that either the technical services or any of the other non-tecffiiical 
services should provide officers to run the administration of districts. 
Even those who have suggested that the present exclusive character of 

12. E.N. Ghiddm : Civil Service or £uremcrac}', Staples Press Ltd,, tondon, 
pp. 167-(3S. 
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tlie generalist civil service should be changed by throwing its ranks 
open to suitable administrative talent from any other source, have 
talked in temis of Secretariat posts, executive assignments in the 
Departments or managerial assignments in the public enterprises. 
They have recommended a leaven of field experiejice in the districts foi 
officers belonging to non-technical services of the Centre but seldom 
suggested that the posts of District Officer should cease to be held 
primarily by members of the present administrative service for whom 
it continues to be regarded what is sometimes referred to as the ‘parent’ 
line. The importance of district administration in today’s develop- 
ment State is recognised to be no less great than in the former Maw and 
order’ State. On this point even the critics of the present elite corps 
are agreed. Chanda recognised the importance of this ‘primary unit 
of administration’ and would insist on the live experience of this level 
of government being imported into the highest counsels of policy- 
making. 

Prime Minister Nehru lays the same stress on the live character 
of field experience in the districts thus : “Inevitably, administration . . . 
especially in secretariats and the like, is apt to become cut off from the 
human side. It is not cut off if you are a District Magistrate; you have 
to deal with the human side all the time — in a dynamic and moving 
society where you have to move and move along with masses of people, 
it is very important to have the human approach.”^®* In the same 
address he drew attention to the difficulty of giving this type of public 
administration an academic or professional code, when he said, 
“I do not know how any school can teach you the human approach.” 

No school indeed can ; and this particular expertise of administering 
a district, with all its problems of dealing with the live, day-to-day 
problems of the people of a district whether in the stresses and strains 
of an emergency or in the dynamism of execution of social and eco- 
nomic planning, can be acquired only from actual doing from the early 
and young days of a generalist, for whom this task of dealing with a 
diversity of problems in the realistic and fast moving scene of a 
district becomes a matter of life-time’s principal career. His is not 
a gpliere in which intensive and intimate acquaintance with a specific 
technical or professional field, coupled with knowledge academically 
acquired, can be of avail; there are no set prescriptions and no codified 
textbooks or departmental regulations to provide all the answers. 
In dealing with a law and order or other emergent situation, decisions 
have to be taken on the spot and promptly; instinctive judgment, tact 
and discretion have often more part to play than intimate knowledge 

i3. Prime Minister’s address at the Annual Meeting, The Indian JounmJ of Public 
Admimstration, Yol VI, p,336-37. 
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of the laws, h\ the execution of development schemes much less 
is required of intimate acquaintance with the specific expertise of the 
canal engineer, the agriculture scientist, the animal husbandry expert 
or the engineer concerned with road-buiiding; his own task consists 
of co-ordination and unified execution, for he alone among all the 
developmenl officers has the opportunity to see the process and effect 
of dcs'elopnient in its totality, which the unifunctionai preoccupation 
and icsponslbiiity of the different experts prevents them from doing. 
His assessment of what is politically viable, not in the partisan sense 
but in the larger sense of what public reaction or response is going to 
be, must by virtue alike of his functions, experience and touch with 
the people and their total welfare, be superior to what any individual 
departmental functionary can hope to achieve. In most of his func- 
tions, his task: is the increasingly important one of inter-departmental 
co-ordination — co-ordination between departments of the State 
Government, and again between these agencies of the Government on 
the one hand and the representatives of the people on the other. To 
this day, the District Officer in India continues to be the principal 
official contact, on the spot and from day to day, between the Govern- 
ment and the people, whatever the branch of administration that may 
be involved in the live issues of the day. The growing range and com- 
plexity of the State’s responsibilities, and the proliferation of public 
departments, has not made any change in this position; if anything, 
it has brought the District Officer even more closely in touch with the 
people, symbolising in him the essential unity of administration. 
The absence, as yet, of very effective institutions of democratic local 
self-government at the district level, unlike Britain or other advanced 
countries, makes his responsibilities even greater; indeed, he is requir- 
ed to lend a helping hand in the evolution of such institutions which 
have today rightly acquired wide interest. 

These functions are clearly not the domain of any public servant, 
however able, whose training and experience has been confined to 
much less diverse fields of work and much less involved with wide 
public relations. In the olden days, this task was facilitated greatly 
by the enormous powder and support of the foreign rulers which the 
civil service enjoyed; although their public contacts were fairly wide on 
account of their functions, they were not as wide as they are now. A 
District Officer has today to perform himself in the more intense 
limelight of public opinion and gaze than before, and has to place 
much greater reliance on his personal qualities of man-management 
and public relations than the hidden weight of his considerable legal 
powers. Hardly any department perhaps gets as deeply involved in 
parliamentary, legislative or judicial scrutiny, from day to day, as 
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is true of the departments with which the District Oflicer is intimately 

connected. 

Oil account of the diversity of functions, and the difficulty of 
codifying them in any formal academic or professional training, most 
of the experience has to be acquired on the job. Successful handling 
of these responsibilities presupposes a cadre of able oliicers who are 
placed in the higher district positions quite early in their career, so 
as to cultivate the qualities of leadership, initiative, prompt and 
practical decision-making, man-management and public relations, 
confidence, tact and discretion, by the actual handling of live adminis- 
trative tasks requiring the application of these qualities; more often 
than not, the tasks involve urgency of decision. It is hardly possible 
to eiiti'ust these assignments to officers with experience of other depart- 
ments whether audit, accounts, postal, railway or revenue, where 
the nature of their work and training is different. However specialis- 
ed the work of any of these departments may be, it does not in its very 
nature, offer the requisite experience for the work of a district adminis- 
tration; nor does it provide occasion for the cultivation of these essen- 
tial personal qualities wliich are associated with a District Officer. 

There can be little doubt that the present elite character of the 
general civil service has much to do both with the quality of people 
it draws to it and the development of many of the personal qualities 
required. Anyone familiar with a District Officer’s work will appre- 
ciate how leadership, and imaginative and tactful captaincy are among 
the more essential attributes of a good District Officer. His present 
specially important role, and a certain charisma and high prestige 
which attach to his job, are essential features which influence the mind 
and character of the young officer, and help to create a favourable 
setting in which to function in the eyes of the general public as well 
as the functionaries of other departments. The effectiveness of the 
institution must suffer if its present elite character were to be done 
away with and its identity merged in the general run of Central Ser- 
vices. If an ‘unified’ service was brought about, and all the Central 
Services were to assume absolute parity, it is not certain that the 
best administrative talent would still be attracted to this line of execu- 
tive officers, which is far from ‘soft’ and ‘cushy’ and in which the 
htizards are greater than in the others. In spite of all the exterior evi- 
dence of ‘pomp’ and ‘power’, usually associated in unfamiliar minds 
with a district job, only those who have gone through the experience 
know the stress and strain of public service which it involves. 

It is hardly necessary to state another difficulty in the case of 
India in integrating the services in the manner proposed. This is the 
constitutional one, that whereas the Administrative Service is an ‘all- 
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I'liuia* ^crxicc serving jointly the affairs of the Centre and the 
Sia.tc aiui pa.i'J for and administered by both, the other services involved 
arc ;aaciy Central Services, serving exclusively the affairs of the Centre, 

helVne parting with this section, it will be pertinent to take note 
rh the findings r>f the last C'ientral Pay Commission of India (1959) 
on iisc tjuosiio]* of demand for parity between the emoluments of the 
Adrnin.is!rati\e fand the Foreign) Service on the one hand and the 
other central Class I Services on the other. The demand arose mainly 
from die contention that all the services mentioned at present take a 
comnam competitive examination for entrance. Chanda too was 
hympnllieiic to the argument. The Pay Commission, however, found 
that die e\a,nTinations for recruitment in the two cases were not qiiile 
identical, that the former services had to take tests of a higher stand- 
ard. that the recruiting authorities looked for a “higher standard 
of personal qualifications’" in their case, and that the Administrative 
Service did draw to it candidates of a perceptibly superior standard.-^'^ 

THE TASK OF POLICY-MAKING 

The claims of the generalist to his present somewhat predominant 
role are not seriously questioned so far as district administration is 
concerned; there he has few contenders, and the Central Services under 
discussion are not those among them. The spheres to wliich the 
controversy of the ‘generalist’ versus the ‘specialist’ mostly relates 
are two: one of policy-making posts in the Secretariat and the other 
of management of industrial, commercial and other business enter- 
prises of the public sector. So far as the Secretariat is concerned, 
tiie controversy is an old one as to whether in the final formulation of 
public policy, the political executive should be advised by a permanent 
civil servant of the generalist field or directly by the expert or the 
specialist in charge of the department or agency. In Britain, this 
debate is of old standing and inspite of hot controversy over many 
decades, the country continues to rely largely upon the Administrative 
Class to perform the task. The recent Royal Commission on the 
British Civil Service (the Priestly Commission) talked of a ‘Higher 
Civil Service' in which “specialist staff in the higher grades, thougli 
retaining specialist labels, will in practice shed many of their purely 
specialist activities and assume responsibilities W'hich place them 
definitely in the policy making group”.^“ And yet an analysis made 
around the year 1956 showed that as many as 94 out of 169 of the 
‘highest ranks’ of the ‘Higher Civil Service’ were occupied by the 


14. Pay Commission Report, 1957-59, Chapter XJII. 

15. Royal Commission on the Civil Service 1953-55— The Priesliey Commission 
Pp, 85-86. 
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Administrative Class and they held by far the largest number of the 
remaining posts tood® 

llie bias in favour of the generalist civil service for this purpose 
is undoubtedly an inheritance from the British. But it is often over- 
looked that in India the British did not rely upon a largely centralised 
bureaucracy as in Britain but instead, upon a system of ‘deputation’ 
or ‘rotation’ of Civil Service officers drawn from the ‘provincial cadres’, 
who came to the Central and State Secretariats for limited ‘tenure’ 
of three to five years, bringing to the formulation of policy the back- 
ground of practical field experience; and before that experience grew 
out of date or ‘nisty’, they went back to field assignments on ‘reversion’ 
to ‘renew’ it. In a country with continental dimensions, wide geogra- 
phical, social, cultural and economic diversity, local government still 
in need of considerable official assistance, communications still far 
from fully developed and the bulk of citizenry still rural and in need 
of ‘government on the spot’, one has to be wary of facile comparisons 
with or analogies of instances like those of Britain or France while 
suggesting sweeping reforms. 

The point is whether Independence has changed the situation. 
Tlie answej* has been effectively provided by Chanda himself. While 
suggesting a unified civil service he thinks that the exclusion of the 
administrative service from policy-making posts will be a retrogade 
step. He says, “Central policies to be vital and real, must be in touch 
with the people. This can be provided only by the administrative 
officers who have recently come from district administration.” Else- 
where in his book, he observes, “An administrative officer, even in 
the early stages of his career, gets used to assuming responsibility in the 
wide and varied work of a district and is expected to bring a freshness 
of outlook, born of administrative experience, to the Central 
Secretariat.”^’ 

If the need for such administrative experience was felt at the 
policy-making level in the law and order State of British times, the 
need is greater still today with the State having assumed much wider 
responsibilities in the field not only of welfare but social and econo- 
mic planning. The adoption of a federal constitution in India, 
coupled with the present centralisation of planning, made it imperative 
that the Central Government should have the benefit of a pool of 
diverse, practical experience of field administration brought to it by 
the ‘deputationists’ from the States, so that it can be closely advised 
as to the manner in which its development policies impinge upon 

16. E.N. Gladden, op. cit. 

17. A.K. Chanda, Chapter III, 2, 
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ilic !i\cs of the people it serves. On the political plane, the task of 
aiivisiiig the Ministers is performed by party organisations and elected 
legislators iiiid parliamentarians; on the administrative plane, the 
function can he usefuny discharged by the permanent civil servant 
who h;ts the advantage of bringing to the counsels of policy-making 
diverse iicid experience continually refreshed and renewed, apart from 
the detachment and objectivity which non-involvement in politics make 
possible in the latter’s case. 

It is usual for civil servants of this generalist class to take such 
an ‘interested’ view. But they are not the only ones to tliink so. 
Rajagopalacliari while emphasising the need for sound technical 
equipment, in the civil servants held the view that “The special equip- 
ment required for various jobs is no doubt indispensable. But experts 
cannot govern nor can they be safely allowed to govern. . ..In admi- 
nistrativ'e key positions, tlie special technical equipment that coiiies 
into play in those departments is strangely enough by no means the 
essential requirement.”^® N.V. Gadgil is even more emphatic: “We 
should have the general mind in preference to a specialised mind. 
. . .What really is needed is not the knowledge in a detailed way but the 
right approach, the right perspective, . . .The expert is well up in theori- 
es. His gaze is intensive but the horizon of his knowledge is limited. 

. . .A general mind is far more important today when the entire character 
of the State is undergoing radical and revolutionary change”.’*^ Gadgil 
in the same address states some ‘self-confessions’ of a politician in 
power, and highlights the need for his judgment being subjected to a 
process of moderation at the hands of a general administrator with 
practical field experience: “Caution is not to be expected from the 
politician. The politician is always ready to outbid his rival. He 
must promise more than he can perform. In the emotional atmos- 
phere before the hastings discussion is jettisoned and a balanced view 
is considered as a hindrance. The administrator, is in this context, 
the conscience of the community”^*’ and has to act as the helpful 
‘corrective’ and ‘moderator’; he is better able to judge feasibility, and 
is not carried away by the current public opinion, so that policy is 
prevented from being divorced from facts, feasibility, knowledge 
and experience, . 

But cannot the expert or the specialist perform this task. In 
this age of growing specialisation due to rapid technological change, 
is the generalist still in a position to tender well-informed advice in 


IS. C. Rajagopalacliari, “The Good Administrator”, The LicUan Juurnal of Public 
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preference to the expert who has the knowhow. If this cannot be 
done, without the expert, why interpose the generalist at all in policy- 
making. These are old and familiar questions so far as the Western 
world is concerned but are arising anew. Presumably, one of the 
factors responsible for this new interest in the question is the close 
American association with economic development in India and Pakis- 
tan which has pitted the American community’s deep faith and bias 
in hivoLir of the ‘specialist’ against the Indian inheritance of an equally 
ardent British bias in favour of the ‘generalist’. 

The closer the involvement of the modern Stale with economic 
and social development, the wider has been the proliferation of special- 
ist classes in the public services. With scientific and technological 
advance, people have begun to ‘know more and more about less and 
less’. The development of science in such fields as transport and 
communications, electronics, aeronautics, power and indeed weapons 
of war, together with the latest need for experts in, the field of ‘social 
and economic engineering’, have all contributed, as Jalil Ahmed points 
out, to the growth of the tribe of public servants in the specialist 
field. And yet, so far as policy, formulation goes, there is still at 
many places, certainly in Britain, India and Pakistan, a reliance on the 
general administrator. Most experts regard this relationship as an 
“unhappy shot gun marriage in which the bureaucrats have an arbi- 
trary controlling position’’. And this in spite of the fact that it 
is no longer possible to understand the complexities of any modern 
branch of society without the special aid of experts. Those w'ho regard 
the present arrangement as unsatisfactory, hold that administration 
has “no reality beyond what is to be administered. It is a mere exten- 
sion of the technical and scientific process. So only those who are 
thoroughly grounded in the technical aspects of the activity adminis- 
tered should be entrusted with policy formulation and adminis- 
tration.’’"^ Experts and their supporters deny that the intensive pre- 
occupation of an expert with a narrow field of activity comes in lire way 
of sound administrative judgment. Sir Arthur Newsholme, who spent 
three decades of distinguished public service in the field of public 
health in Britain, said, “No self-respecting technician can accept 
the assumption which underlies much official procedure tiiat the 
acquisition of long training of his speicalist skill has deprived him of 
such commonsense and business judgment as he previously possessed.’’^* 
The practice of channelling, expert advice to the political executive 
through the lay generalist comes in for specially sharp criticism. 

21 . Jalil Ahmed, The Expert and the Administration, an unpublished thesis. 
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Lambert, Chairman” of the British Professional Civil Servants’ Associa- 
tion, complained that “the expert is not free to advise until called 
for by the administrator. The expert... was not expected to speak 
except when spoken to.”'^^ The Professional Civil Service of Great 
Britain, in its evidence before the Royal Civil Service Commission 
of 1929, asked for removal of ‘any interpolation’ of administrative 
officials in “the transmission of professional advice”."® Apart from 
the danger of expert advice being either deliberately distorted or un- 
consciously misrepresented through lack of expertise, they pointed 
out as the ‘primary point’ that the arrangement was “a means of 
lowering the value and status of the professional person and thereby 
demeaning the whole profession and the service.” Experts also com- 
plain of interference by general administrators in the internal working 
of specialist departments in matters which fall within the field of the 
specialist. 

Equally strong arguments are advanced on the opposite side. 
There are cynics who hold the expert and the administrator both to be 
lacking in the right balance, by describing the expert as one who 
knows more and more about less and less, until he knows everything 
about nothing; and a generalist, on the other hand, as one who knows 
less and less about more and more, until he ends up by knowing nothing 
about everything. This witticism seeks to draw the fundamental 
distinction between the two minds — one which, with growing specialisa- 
tion is coming to be concerned with a narrower and narrower province 
of work of administration, and the other which, for the same reason, is 
being increasingly called upon to assist in the synthesis and integration 
of various elements of public policy concerning this splintering of the 
field of government. As Proctor Thomson puts it, “the other side of 
the coin of specialisation is interdependence, and interdependence 
creates the problem of co-ordination. Within the organisation, co- 
ordination demands administration. The burdens of co-ordination 
grow in a geojiietrical proportion to the growth and proliferatioii of 
administration under the impact of scientific and technological change 
on the one hand and organised economic development on the other. 
The uninhibited pursuit of specialisation imposes heavy burdens on 
society. Size and specialisation witliin the organisation, create a 
social order of tenuous mutual interdependence subject to periodic 
breakdowns when its connections do not connect; “the smaller is the 
portion of the whole created by each of the parts, the greater is the 
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need for external co-ordination, and tlie more magnified is the oppor- 
tunity for disaster when they fail to work together. As Appleby 
says, “As the fruits of analysis multiply, the task of synthesis becomes 
more and more ditficiilt and challenging.”^*'^ Therefore, he says 
elsewhere, “As the increase in technical character of govern nieiUal 
activities develops, the need for generalist personnel who can sensibly 
relate different aspects of matters will increase, both in importance 
and in numbers at a geometric ratio. The great virtue of generalist 
competence found in the old I.C.S., in the new I.A.S., and in the 
British ‘administrative class’ needs to be made stronger and deeper in 
years ahead.”^® Unfortunately, the generalist versus specialist debate 
has tended to put the two in mutually exclusive and antithetical posi- 
tions so that one frequently comes by suggestions to the effect that 
with increasing specialisation the simple change required is the substi- 
tution of the generalist by the expert. Their complementary roles are 
often not fully appreciated. 

One finds cogent and convincing reasons advanced why as a 
general rule an expert is less well-equipped than the general adminis- 
trator in this task of co-ordination and synthesis which public policy 
requires. Apart from the intimate and diverse experience of field 
administration which the generalist brings to bear on policy formula- 
tion, as Chanda agrees, “the need for specialisation increases as the 
work of government grows more complex. Nevertheless, in the higher 
levels of even the departmental organisations, general administrative 
experience, a wider outlook and a commonsense approach are more 
important than mere specialised knowledge”.'*^ Because specialised 
analyses and judgments must be considered in relation to the other 
relevant factors— technical, social, economic and political — provision 
has to be made for synthesis, consultation, co-ordination and integra- 
tion. These are processes of administration. The ‘intellectual isola- 
tion incidental to specialisation’ comes in the way of an expert being 
able to take into account all the facts and possibilities considered in 
arriving at a politically, administratively, economically and socially 
acceptable choice. The spirit of isolation so often grows spontaiieo usly 
in the occupational attitude of the specialist. The final evaluation 
of the impact of a policy is the field of the general administrator. 
His lay’ scrutiny covers a whole gamut of larger considerations and 
not merely the technical ones on which he has the answers ably 
provided to him by the expert. The ‘worthwhileness’ and viability 
in the social, political and economic sense, is his focus of attention, 

28. Ibid. 
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His diverse experience of field administration brings to his mind the 
otherwise hidden implications, the identification of which is not the 
field of the expert. Unlike the modem expert, specially in the econo- 
mic field, his obsession with maximum efliciency is lesser and he is 
more appreciative of social necessity. He specialises in co-ordination. 
Ill the field of public administration, no particular problem can be 
completely isolated; each has to be related to a wider set of problems. 
The channelling of expert advice through the hands of a generalist 
policy adviser lends to expert opinion the necessary practicality devis- 
ed with due regard to the requirements of public policy as a whole. 
One important judgment which he has to apply, and. can do better 
than the expert, is to see if the proposed action is such as can be easily 
turned into action, for the benefit of society — because he has to cons- 
tantly remember the adage that politics is the art of the possible. 
If an administrator suggests a decision different from what a specialist 
supports, it is generally because of important political, administrative 
or financial considerations which the expert is not expected to judge as 
well as he assess. It is generally said to be one of the failings of an expert 
that he is inclined to be dogmatic about his views, to be content with 
nothing but the perfect solution, to lack flexibility and the capacity 
to compromise or accept the second best ; he is apt to regard modifica- 
tions and adaptations as unreasonable and imscientific, to make the 
uncritical assumption that stereotypes constitute a reliable guide to 
action even in new situations.®'^ But no two administrative situations 
are exactly alike. The frustration of some experts, says Appleby, 
“is a reflection of an incapacity to impose the expert view; this is an 
unconscious authoritarianism in a syndicalist form. In other cases, 
expert frustration is a reflection of sheer unworldliness and particularly 
of an incapacity for complicated organisational performance.'’®® By 
training and experience, the expert is an imperfect designer of public 
policy. 

Much of this is, indeed, coloured by bias which supporters of 
both sides possess for their objects of support. But many of the diffi- 
culties narrated, are genuine features of the very nature of specialised 
knowledge and activity, which limit the usefulness of merely expert 
opinion being taken into account in the formulation of policy. The 
main point, however, is that the Central non-technical services which 
arc the subject-matter of the present study can neither claim to be 
classed with those specialists and experts of the technical and scientific 
services the depth of whose expertise the general administrator can 
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never hope to cultivate, nor can they claim the diversity of adminis-* 
trative experience and intimate acquaintance with public problems 
which a generalist is able to bring to policy-making. All the three un- 
doubtedly perform equally important and indispensable roles in their 
respective and raiitiially complementary spheres, but it seems clear 
that in the task of policy formulation the general administrator has the 
best relative advantage. 

Before parting with this account of the specialist-generalist 
controversy, it will be useful to take a brief look at the trend of things 
in this matter in the U.S.A., which is commonly regarded as the source 
of inspiration for the ‘expert creed’. The latest Hoover Commission 
(1955) has made what for the U.S.A. is an epoch-making recommenda- 
tion in the field of public administration. The Commission has 
suggested the constitution of a ‘Senior Civil Service’, to provide “a 
designated group of highly qualified administrators whose competence, 
integrity and feithfulness have been amply demonstrated, who will 
make it easier for non-career executives to discharge their revSponsibi- 
lities and who will add to the smoothness, effectiveness and economy 
of governmental operations as a whole.”^^^ Members of the Service 
are to be employees of the Government as a whole; they are to hold 
personal ranks and not tenure tied to an assignment in one agency, 
and are to be liable to serve wherever needed. The scheme provides 
for flexibility which will permit practical application of the fact that a 
top career executive who has had experience in more than one line of 
job, and perhaps in more than one agency, is a more useful career 
administrator to the Government as a whole, than one who has been 
identified for all of his career with a single function, a single programme 
or a single organisation. The similarities between the broad com- 
plexion of the Service and the generalist civil service cadre of India 
are easy to discern. The corps is to be of only 1,500 to 3,000 persons; 
it is to be specially ‘commissioned’ by the President. It is not to 
be subordinated to any one agency but will lend senior administrators 
to all; flexibility will characterise its deployment. The Hoover Com- 
mission strongly emphasised ‘attractiveness’ and ‘inherent prestige’ 
as incentives and “a capstone to a career in the national adminis- 
tration.” The corps will provide “a broadened group” in which 
members would know each other better and know Government better, 
and. would be better equipped and more inclined to work out problems 
of horizontal co-ordination which are so important in the Govern- 
ment. The Commission recommended that Government should encour- 
age movement between Washington and field positions, between staff' 
and line jobs, among the agencies, and so on, so that it can provide 
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“a broad reservoir of talent”. Its ‘prestige’ was specially impor- 
tant ill the view of the Commission who described it as the “most 
important intangible”. In short, the Commission recommended 
what one of its dissenting members desanbed as ‘an elite corps’, 
small in size, doing a diverse set of jobs in more than one field and 
agency, and cuitivating the benefits of general administration in the 
process. The Commission, no doubt, made the salutary recoinmenda- 
tion that talent for this elite corps should be sought in all departments 
and agencies, and that is a line along which reform is necessary in 
India as the section which follows will attempt to explain, Init (he 
significant thing to note is its emphasis on both the aspects which 
constitute the main burthen of this paper, namely, the need for an elite 
corps and one with diversity of administrative experience instead of 
specialist ability. 

The field of management of business enterprises is not the subject- 
matter of this study, although it is now the important sector of public 
administration which requires attention. Clearly, the old system will 
need considerable re-orieiitation to the new needs. But one thing 
seems free from much doubt. If there is nec^d for the general adminis- 
trator to be given necessary background training and experience in 
industrial or business management before he can really do justice to 
this complex and special line of public activity, and if there is need to 
keep the ranks of management constantly open to draw suitable talent 
from whatever the source, public or private, it is also at the same time 
clear that management, like administration, involves essentially the 
ability to bring about synthesis and co-ordination in the organisation 
with which one is entrusted, rather than the display of specialist talent 
in one limited field or two. The fact that one can come across in the 
specialist fold, talent admirably suited to the task of management 
or general administration, does not alter the basic similarity ol' manage- 
ment skills to skills of general administration rather more than to 
expert skills. 

SOME NECESSARY REFORMS 

The conclusion which emerges from the preceding discussion is 
that the genertilist civil service of India has not become out of date, 
and that, on the contrary, in certain respects the need foj- such a corps 
is even greater today than it was in the past. Ho\.ve\er, there are 
a number of matters which call for reforms. Some of ihem are the 
following : 

(0 The ranks of the Administrative or Civil Service should be 
thrown more widely open than now. The present arrangement is to 
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take the ‘top-few’ in the list of successful candidates at the combined 
competitive examination for all Central Services, into the Adminis- 
trative Service. This is no doubt the most practical method of recruit- 
ment and on all accounts, is providing by and large recruits of the 
best available type. But it has the serious demerit of excluding talent 
suitable for the Administrative Service existing in the Central Services 
which may get left out either because of the part elements of cliance 
play in an examination or the fact that some young men display 
requisite personal qualities only after a few years of active service, it 
seems unjust as well as undesirable to shut the door for good at the 
young age of 24 or so, as at present. It seems necessary to permit 
lateral movement into the Administrative Service from the other 
Central Services in order to provide for the absorption of such talent 
from the latter service. The extent to which reliance should be placed 
on this source will need to be carefully assessed in the light of actual 
availability. The important thing, however, is to ‘catch-them-yoiing’, 
because in the general administrative line, more than any other line, 
“you cannot groom a spinster to stardom”. An appropi'iate maxi- 
mum age-limit around 35 years of age would, therefore, be a desirable 
arrangement. This will mean, in practical terms, confining the choice 
to people with no more than about 10 to 12 years’ experience in the 
other departments. 

(//) There is need for organising properly constituted scientific 
and technical services, and also industrial management cadres, on 
patterns less rigid and orthodox than those on which the conventional 
civil services are commonly based. Within some broad limitations, 
the scheme should provide for considerable flexibility and unortho- 
doxy in such matters as starting pay, advance increments, personal pay, 
restrictions on age, fixation of seniority, procedure of promotion, 
recruitment from the open market, contract appoinltnents, retirement 
benefits, and so on. The objective should be to include wide and 
flexible enabling provisions which would make possible the admission 
into these essential services talent at present extiemely scarce, from 
whichever soiuce it may be available and on whatever terms may 
seem most appropriate in any individual case. It will be undesirable to 
devise their terms with a desire necessarily to adhere to the parallels 
of non-technical civil services. It will be making prodigal use of 
scarce ‘expert’ talent to utilise such personnel on general adminis- 
trative, policy-making or managerial posts, apart from such deploy- 
ment having the demerit of putting them in positions which they are 
not likely to find congenial in view of their background and experience. 
But this does not mean that in terms of ‘tank’ or ‘status’ they should 
take the second place to the generalists. 7'he ‘top-men’ in either 
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case should have equal status; indeed, individual scientific or technical 
civil servants may well have to be given higher salary than corres- 
ponding ranks among the generalists. 

(in) If there is need for the predominance of the Adminis- 
trative Service, with experience of district administration, in the 
policy-making ranks, there is also need for some olficers with inti- 
mate experience of the working of the departments performing purely 
federal functions. No scheme of wholesale reservation of posts 
in the Central Secretariat in fiivour of any particular service can, 
therefore, be justified. Nor can it be justified that two officers, belong- 
ing to two different services doing identical jobs in the Secretariat 
should get disparate remuneration. Their terms should be so adjusted 
on these posts as to give them identical pay. 

The case for a separate general administrative service, and that 
as an ‘elite corps’, seems still justified in India. The main problem is 
not its existence as such but its exclusive character and its closed cadre. 
The present system of recruitment by and large yields candidates of the 
best available type, but not necessarily all of them. Therefore, what is 
required is an ‘open-door’ policy which would enable the transfer to 
the elite corps, of any outstanding ‘finds’ that may be located in the 
other Services. 


“The new recognition of the nature of personality and the 
modern multiplicity of associations go hand in hand. Together 
they refute the philosophy that would centralize all human activity 
within the clasp of the state. Together they provide the facilities 
the democratic state must employ to remain flexible and 
dynamic.” 

— R. M. Maciver 
(In *Tht Web of Goverhmenf) 



THE POSITION AND ROLE OF THE SECMETAIY- 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Jitendra Singh 

“Everyone must decide for himself what is the right answer, 
but fairness requires that it is based on knowledge.” 

— Haimnarskjoki 

T he post of the Secretary-General of the United Nations is one 
of the most important jobs in the world. President Roosevelt 
described him as ‘the World’s Moderator’. In a world divided by 
ideologies and power interests, his task is to reconcile tlie interests of 
all without seeming to hurt the susceptibilities of any one single nation. 
How is he to achieve this delicate balance among conflicting power 
interests? Is his position powerful enough to enable him to play 
this role adequately? Has he the capacity to carry single-handed the 
burden of these varied and arduous tasks? 

The aim of this paper is to answer these questions. It is divided 
into three parts : Part one deals with the evolution of the structure 
of the United Nations Secretariat and locates the position of the 
Secretary-General in the U.N. organization; part two is mainly con- 
cerned with the provisions of the U.N. Charter and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Principal Organs of the U.N. which to a large extent 
determine the conditions of power and influence at his disposal. 
These two parts provide us with clues, to the position and role of the 
Secretary-General; part three touches on the Troika scheme’, examines 
briefly the conception of the neutrality of an international civil servant 
and indicates the different solutions proposed to meet the ‘troika’ 
demand. 

I 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
SECRETARIAT 

The U.N. Charter was signed by the representatives of 50 nations 
on June 2,6, 1945. The Charter under article 7(1) created four main 
organs, other than tiie International Court of Justice and the U.N. 
Secretariat, to carry out the three main purposes of the international 
organization: (/) safeguard international peace and security; (//) carry 
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out socio-economic surveys and programmes; and (Hi) help in the 
se]r-dcti.-rmiruuion of non-scIf-governing territories. The Secretariat, 
licaticu i>v Li. Secretary-General, was conceived to serve all these organs 
impm-iia-jiy a.nd to feed them with expert information on the basis of 
vviheti policy decisions could be made. 

On January 27, 1946, a Preparatory Commission (with its 
Executive Committee) was formed to consider the various alternatives 
for the structural design of the United Nations Secretariat. The basic 
]'H-oblc!n for consideration was whether to have a Secretariat with an 
eli’eclisc cciUrai direction or to have a Secretariat with competing (avid 
maybe conriicting) centres of power within it. 

Alternative Designs Considered 

The Executive Committee of the Preparatory Commission 
considered iJvree separate structural designs for tiie U.N. Secretariat.^ 
They were: (/) the "organic design’; (//) the Timclional design’; and 
{Hi) the ‘regional design’. A tew words may be said about the nature 
ot these designs. 

The Organic Design^ 

The argument for the ‘organic design’ was based on two 
premises : 

(/) The Organists believed that as the four organs of the U.N. 
between them represented the main activities of the United Nations, 
they should provide the central focus for the organization of the U.N. 
Secretarial. These organs v/erc interdependent but autonomous 
units. The Secretarial should also be organized into four autonomous 
‘Secretariats'' each serving its respective organ. The four ‘Secretariats’ 
N’isualizcd by the organists W'cre: The Secretariat of the Security Coun- 
cil; the Secretariat of the General Assembly; the Secretariat of the 
Economic aiid Social Council; and tlie Secretarial of the Trusteeship 
Council. 

(//) it was furllier held that each one of these ‘Secretariats' 
sliould be headed by a Deputy Secretary-General to be appointed by 
tiie General Assembly on the recommendation of the Security Councii. 
It was desired that the Deputy Secretaries-General should be the 
noininees of the big Five permanent members and should share with 

!. 5'tv Report of the Preparatory Commission of the U. N., Doc. PC/20, De- 
cember 2..’, 1945; and Report by the Executive Committee to the Preparatorv Commis- 
sion of the t.i.N., Doc. PC/Ex./l 13/Rev. 1, 12, November, 1945. 

2. Dcmaid Stone, “'Organizing the United Nations , Administration Revien-, 
Vol. 0 , 1946, pp.l 15-122; on the appointment of Deputy Secretaries-Gcnerai, see. Ruth 
B. Russ'J.l, A lILtory ofi/ie United Nations Charter, The Brookings Institution, \Va.shiiiqton 
D.C., 1958, pp. 4ii; 855-57. 
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the Secretary-General the political and administrative responsibilities 
of the U.N. Secretariat. The relationship between the Secretary- 
General and his deputies was left undefined. 

The Soviet Union and Nationalist China were the main 
protagonists of this design. The former advocated a plan with the 
following seven sub-divisions of the Secretariat: (/) Secretariat for 
each of the four organs of the U.N. (see above); (ii) The Adminis- 
tration and Financial Department; {Hi) The Legal Department; and 
(/v) The Information Department. 

The idea of establishing competing centres of authority within the 
Secretariat was rejected at the San Francisco Conference, The 
smaller nations represented there were against any proposals that would 
further enhance the powers of the big Five of the Security Council. 
They also realized that the above arrangement would result in a divided 
and ineffective Secretariat infected with international power politics. 
They desired the U.N. to be a more effective organ for peace and eco- 
nomic development than was the League of Nations. 

The Functional Design^ 

The protagonists of this design were the small nations of Europe 
with some support from the U.S.A. and Canada. They rejected the 
scheme of having a separate Secretariat for each organ of tlie LT.N. and 
proposed instead a gradual development of ‘special purpose’ depart- 
ments as part of a single Secretariat — to feed and serve all organs of 
the U.N. equally. 

The major premises in support of the ‘functional design’ were 

three: 

(0 Their concern to evolve a structure that would help and not 
hinder the coming together of nations of the world for a common 
purpose (or set of common purposes). They visualized ‘a natiirai co- 
operation’ between nations on socio-economic problems rather thaii 
in matters involving political considerations. They recognized that 
socio-economic co-operation would ultimately bring about political 
co-operation between nations (‘separability priority’) and lead to ii 
world federation (‘federation by instalments’). They, therefore, con- 
centrated their attention on the organization of the Economic and 
Social Council (not included as one of the U.N. organs in the jJum- 
barton Oaks proposals), emphasized the need to ci'eate special purpose 


3. Inis. L. Claude Jr., Swords into Plowshares, University of Michigan, Random 
House, New York, 1959 (Second Edition), pp. yiA~19, 380-81, 389-92; David Mltninv, 
A Working Peace System, Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 1946, ] 5 p. 
6-14; W. Laves, “The United Nations: Re-organizing the World’s Governmentitl inslim- 
xXcim'\ Public Adm'mlstrailon Review, YcA. 5, 1945, 
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(i.e. ‘specialized’) agencies and their affiliation with the Economic and 
Social C'oiNicil; and to recognize the General Assembly (the most 
reprcscnnui\c of the U.N. organs) as the main co-ordinating body 
for a.!! ilic \aried functional activities of the U.N. The functionalists 
diti not raise tiny objection to having a separate department for the 
Security Council in the Secretariat with the sole function of servicing 
the above organ (again ‘the separability priority’). The services of all 
tlie other three departments of the Secretariat were to be made avail- 
able to any of the four organs of the U.N. as needed. 

(//) Within this overall structure, the functionalists visualized a 
common Secretariat headed by a Secretary-Genera! to ‘help, advise, 
initiate and carry out’ the varied economic and social programmes. 
1-fe was also to serve the other three organs of the U.N. and be solely 
responsible for lire staffing of the Secretariat. 

(///) They further desired that the U.N. Secretariat should 
be given staff-aid in the form of an executive office and other staff 
offices like budgeting, personnel, fiscal policy and programming. 

The Regional Design"^ 

The ‘regional design’ was advocated specially by those states 
that were already heavily involved in regional alignments: The Latin 
American countries (O.A.S.); the Arab countries (the Arab League); 
some of the ‘Old’ Commonwealth countries (headed by Great Britain). 
They took issue with the idea of a single United Nations as a common 
operative body for all the diverse power blocs of the world. They 
did not question, in theory, the need for such a world organization 
but taking their cue from the failure of the League of Nations they 
advocated a regional solution which they thought would more effective- 
ly fulfil the inain purpose of the U.N., i.e., pacific settlement of dis- 
putes. In contrast to the ‘functionalists’ they put power politics at 
the centre of their attention and visualized a process of bargaining 
between different regional power groupings to preserve peace and 
security in the world (‘balance of power’ theory). 

The premises behind this view were mainly three: 

(/) A regional organization, they thought, is capable of more 
effective organizational action than a global one. The lack of 
liomogeneity bciween member nations was considered as the greatest 
weakness of the League of Nations. 


4. Norman .1. Padellord, ‘‘Regional Organization and the United Nations”, Iniet- 
lUiUomU Otgiutization, May J.954, pp. 204-16; Stephen S. Goodstseed, The Nature ami 
f unctions of huernaiional Organization, Oxford University Press, New York, 1959, 

pp, 549-54; Ruth B. Russell, op. dr,, pp, 704-12. 
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(ii) A regional grouping would lake into accoimi iiie acuin,! 
power relationship belw'een nations and would consfiime cOiiim.jji 
sphere of influence’, which would enable theni to lackK; ssoiid issues 
(and regional issues) in a realistic manner, 

(hi) They further held that even if a United Nations is ore.-ted 
it should function on a regional basis with power deconecjiirated 
ill regional centres. In this way, they thought regio rail ism woidd 
provide ‘a working model’ and ‘a training ground’ for a uniiioti 
world organization with a eomnion Secretariat ]>roieei" 

idea). 

This view was most forcefully put forward by Churchill, lie 
said “there should be several regional councils, august but sub-ordinate. 
. . .That these should form the massive pillars upon which the world 
organization would be formed in majesty and calm.”® 

The Firaa] Combinatioi Design 

The final design that emerged was a compromise design coin- 
bining in it some elements of all the three designs discussed above. 

The ‘organic design’ was not accepted in its entirety but two of 
its elements were incorporated in the new scheme. First was the 
modified acceptance of the idea that each organ of the U.N. should 
have a separate department (not ‘Secretariat’) to service it. The two 
important modifications made here w'ere: (?) The General Assembl)' 
was not given a separate department on the ground that the Asseml^l}’ 
had no operative tasks to perform. The information to llie Assembly, 
it was thought, should be fed by other departments (except the depart- 
ment of the Security Council). Two departments were crcaiedfor ihe 
Economic and Social Council (the Department of Economic AiTa.lrs 
and the Department of Social Affairs). (//) But more iinportanily uic 
four departments formed part of a single Secretariat (the ‘runclionaiisr 
position). Second was the modified acceptance of the ‘organic’ idea 
that each department should be headed by an Assistant Socreiary- 
General. Here the change occurred over two important poii'iis: 
(0 Ihe Assistant Secretaries-General were to be appointed by ibiC 
Secretary-General with the informal concurrence of the big Faw* 
Powers; (ii) The Secretary-General was to be in overall charge of ihe 
whole Secretariat and was to delegate at his discretion the operating 
powers to his assistants. 


5. See 'Winston S. Churchill, Europe Unite, Cassell and Co. Ltd., London. 1950. 
p. 314, 
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1 h.c M'i I actional design’ was adso not accepted in its totality, 
nia siic -iiicc basic ideas of the ‘functional design’ were incorporated: 
{i) ih:ii ihci'e should be a single Secretariat headed by a Secretary- 
l7i:uc-nd {<jisciisscd above); (//) that the Secretary-General should 
iio-ech i id date an.d co-ordinate the activities of all the Secrcia.riiLi 
depart :nv!n^, aiid be responsible for the staffing of the Secrchiihal; 
(///) (lie iiica (d' giving staff-aid to the Secretary-General was pariiaJiy 
aceci):ed in {Ite form of giving him. a skeleton executive office. 3iit 
siaif fimetions like budgeting, fiscal policy, persoiinei, programming, 
gonevai scr'dees. legal aid and information, were distribiitetl imder four 
s('})areJc dopm tments each under a.n .Assistant Secret ary- General. 

The ntajor point of the regionalists was met in articles 52 to 54 
of the ('haner. But this concession to the regioiialist position was 
modified! in two important ways: (/) The Charter allowed the exis- 
tence C'i regional arrangements for the maintenance of regional 
peace and security as long as these arrangements were consistent 
with the principles and purposes of the U.N. [article 52(i)]; and 
(//) it was specifically stated that no regional organization should 
take an enforcement action without first consulting the Security Council 
w'ith the exception of measures against any enemy attack [article 
53(/)]. riie regional idea is also reflected in the creation of t he four 
regional Economic Commissions, press infonnation offices in the 
major capitals of the world and a growing tendency in the U.N. to 
decentralize the activities of its specialized agencies for development 
purposes. 

The Secretariat under the final structure, then, was arranged 
under four "organic’ departments (Security Council, Economic Affairs, 
Social Aflairs, and Trusteeship) and four ‘functional' departments 
(Public Information, Conference and General Services, Administrative 
and Financial Services, and Legal Affairs). 

But liic final ‘combination design’ contained vvithin it certain 
obvious cldicicncics. Some of them may be mentioned here: 

First, was the problem arising from the nature of the ‘combina- 
tion design’ itself. The design involved a duplication of work among 
the various ‘organic’ and ‘functional’ departments of the Secretariat. 
The ‘organic" departments, it was found, were tending to become 
attached to the Councils they served and were getting isolated from the 
rest of the Secretariat. There was also no co-ordination between the 
‘functiojiai’ departments. These tv/o tendencies if allowed to develop 
would have hampered the authority and responsibility of the ScCTetary- 
Geiieral over his own Secretariat. 
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Second, was the anomaly of two departments serving the Econo- 
mic and Social Couiicii, when their work actually needed a great 
amount of co-ordination between them. 

Third, was the inadequacy of the staff to effectively carry out the 
duties of the Executive office. There was a felt need to turn it into a 
‘Secretariat of the Secretariat’. Much of the Secretary-Generai’s 
effective control over his Secretariat depended on its strength. 

Fourth, it did not allow the Secretary-General to have adequate 
control over financial, personnel and programme planning matters. 

Fifth, the Secretary-General did not have a free hand in the 
appointment of his assistants. 

Me-orgaiiizatloii of the Secretariat (1952-1959) 

To remove some of these inadequacies, the General Assembly 
asked the Secretary-General to make a preliminary study about the 
structural re-arrangement of the Secretariat. These studies were 
started in Trygve Lie’s time (1952) and completed during the term of 
office of Dag Hammarskjold (1954-1955 and 1959).® The main organi- 
zational changes can be identified under two heads: {a) structural 
changes, and (b) changes in top personnel. 

A. Structural Changes 

(0 The Secretariat w'as divided into three ‘substantive’ depart- 
ments (Political and Security, Trusteeship, and Economic and Social), 
three offices (Conference Services, General Services, and Public 
Information), and a U.N. office at Geneva. The department of Admi- 
nistrative and Financial Services and the Legal Department were 
broken into three functional units (Office of Controller, Office of Legal 
Affairs, and Office of Personnel). These with the Executive Office 
of the Secretary-General were attached to the latter as his staff aides. 
This re-arrangement adequately recognized the dual responsibility of 
the Secretary-General; ,^>.y?, the responsibility for the internal adminis- 
tration of the Secretariat, (for which the Secretary-General was made 
solely responsible), and second, his extenial responsibility, i.e., to the 
various ‘substantive’ organs of the U.N. The re-organization thus 
provided the Secretary-General with a direct control over personnel 
and financial matters, and made it possible for him to effect co-ordina- 
tion of the work of the U.N. organs, {ii) The Executive office of the 


6. The becretary-Generars re-organization proposals were debated (and approved) 
in the 8th and 9th Sessions of the General Assembly. See, General Assembly Resolution 
886, Ninth Session, A/C5/L 282/Rev. 1. 
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Secretary-General was organized into separate units dealing with the 
work connected with the office of the Executive Assistant^ the General 
Assembly, protocol matters, relations with member (or non-member) 
governments, specialized agencies and various missions of the 'U.K. 
(Hi) The importance of technical assistance was recognized by the 
creation in 1959 of the Technical Assistance Administration (TAA) 
fimctioiilng under the direction of the Economic and Social Council 
and Ireaded by a Director-General. 

B. Chemges in Top Personnel 

It may be reanembered that during the debate in the Preparatory 
Commission the principle was established that the Assistant Secretaries- 
Generai would act as advisers and deputies to the Secretai'y-General 
‘In, their subject matter fields in addition to performing their operative 
jobs as heads of departments”. At San Francisco it was decided, that 
the Secretary-General would have ii free hand in appointing his Assistant 
Secretaries-Generai. But as Trygve Lie said, ‘In fact the big Five 
had agreed among themselves to ask me to appoint a national of each 
of them as an Assistant Secietary- General.” Lie admits that “it 
would (not) have been politic of me to resist the great power accord.”® 
The Assistant Secretaries-Generai had a dual role to perform;*^ on the 
one hand they represented, in their national capacity, the member states 
to which they belonged (their political role), and on the other they 
were also heads of their respective departments (their administrative 
role). The Assistant Secretaries-Generai acted as political advisers 
to the Secretary-General while their administrative tasks were delegat- 
ed to the various Directors concerned. This raised, in an acute form, 
the problem of the relationship between the Secretary-General and his 
assistants. First, the latter’s political role was dependent on the 
former’s desire to heed their advice. Second, their administrative role 


7, Andrew Cordier, the first Executive Assistant, stated the role of his office thus; 
“(Co-ordination is effected) through meetings of the top-ranking dii ectoi's of departments. 
They are called together once or twice a w'eek to talk over the w'ork... Eacli depart- 
ment reports to Mr. Cordier’s office every day, and every evening iie reports to the Secre- 
tary-General on tire top developments. That report is then processed and goes to the top 
people in each department. Thus all the departments get the same information on top- 
level developments within the organization.” Quoted in Stephen M. Schwcbcl, Tha 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, Harvard University Pi'ess, Cambridge, 1952, 
p. 265. 

S. Trygve Lie, In the Cause of Peace, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1954, 
p. 45. . 

9. Trygve Lie also visualized their role in this dual capacity. He said, “The group 
of Assistant Secretaries-Generai was to be my official ‘cabinet’ available for advice on ail 
matters not least on questions relating to their ‘respective home areas’. They were also 
the responsible heads of their departments. I delegated to them broad administrative 
autirority from the very beginning. As the work developed it fell to their deputies, the 
top-ranking directors, to assume many of the adbninistrative duties, and then they too were 
called in for my regular meetings”. Ibid, p. 51 ; about the functions of Assistant Secreta- 
ries-Generai see Goodspeed, op. cit,, p. 510. 
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was complicated by the emergence of Directors as heads of depaxt- 
iiients. To whom were the Directors to be responsible? Formally to tlie 
Secretary-General as the head of the Secretariat. But in a situation 
of disagreement between the Secretary-General and his assistants, what 
were the Directors to do and whom were they to obey? As Assis- 
tant Secretaries-General were outside the Secretary-Generars appoint- 
ing or dismissing authority, what centred could the latter have the 
activities of the Directors wliO' were immediately responsible for their 
work to the former? Third, was the problem of the relationship 
between Assistant Secretaries-General and the Executive .'\ssishinl. 
The latter could deal directly with the Directors of tlic departments 
concerned. Assistant Secretaries-General could Iiavc been used as 
experts in their ‘home areas’ but this role was more eirectivciy carried 
out by the permanent missions of the member states at the U,N. The 
above arrangement then confused the administrative responsibilities 
of the top officials of the Secretariat and led to a situation of frus- 
tration among Assistant Secretaries-General. 

The re-organization scheme helped to resolve this problem. It 
provided for only one level of officials heading departments, or offices 
to be called Under-Secretaries or Directors. They were to be adminis- 
tratively responsible to the Secretary-General for the operation of their 
departments; the Secretary-General had the appointing and dis- 
missing authority over them; and it was recognized that the political 
role was the sole responsibility of the Secretary-General to be exercised 
at his discretion. The Secretary-General was thus enabled to exert 
leadership on a wide range of problems with which he had to deal. 

Dag Hammarskjold, in 1955, appointed two Under-Secretaries 
without portfolio, as his personal staff aides, for Special Political 
Affairs, The first two incumbents of these posts were Ralph Biinche 
(U.S.A.) and Ilya S. Tcherhychev (U.S.S.R.). Apart from being his 
political advisei’s, they were supposed to function as his roving aiubas- 
sadors, investigators and trouble-shooters. TJic appointment of these 
two political Under-Secretaries reflected a three-fold need; 

(/) to have assistants who represented, in their national capaci- 
ty, the views of the two major power blocs in the U.N. ; 

(//) to have assistants who represented, in their international 
capacity, the views of the U.N. Charter and of its Secretary- 
General; 

(m) which would then enable the Secretary-General to devolve 
on Ihem some of his political burdens. 

The delegation of the Secretary-General’s political power is 
contingent on a good personal rapport being established between, him 
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and his Uiider-Secretaries. Both Lie and Hammarskjold kept the 
.,■>! ideal i'ole in their own hands. The LJnder-Secretarios were used 
b\' sd.-inimarskjold largely for-fact-finding missions. U Thant, on the 
01 her haiid:, has recognized the need for the delegation of his political 
power and has increasingly given his Under-Secretaries a large amount 
of discrelion to assess and solve political problems in troubled areas of 
the world. The ncgoliatory role of Narasimhan in the final outcome 
of the Ve'esi h*ia.Li issue and that of Ralph Bimche in untangling the 
Coiigo tangle arc cases in point. It is true that the responsibility for 
tlic exccinio-'! of ihc U.N. decisions rests with the Secretary-General. 
Ij Thant has retained the final responsibility, for all their acts, in his 
liands. 

Another cliange-niay also be mentioned. It may be remembered 
tliat the .E>.eoiitive Assistant of tlie Secretary-General dealt with the 
affairs of the Gcncial Assembly. In actual practice, the office of 
the Executive Assistant functioned as tlie department of the General 
Assembly and, in the rank of Under-Secretaries, Cordicr occupied the 
position of primus inter pares. This situation was formalized in 1961. 
The Executive Assistant was renamed the Under-Secretary for General 
Assembly and Chef de Cabinet. 


THE POWERS 01 7’HE SECRETARY-GENERAL AS DEFINED BY 
THE CHARTER 

We have, so far, seen how’ the structure of the Secretariat helped 
to determine the position and the authority of the Secretary-General. 
We may now consider the provisions of the Charter defining his 
powers and iiinctions. 

Appointment of the Secretary-General 

First is the question of the appointment of the Secretary-General. 
Article 97 establishes a single Secretary-General at the head of the 
Secretariat and. lays down that he ‘shall be appointed’ by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. Fie is 
also labelled ‘the Chief Administrative Officer’. 

Dag Hammarskjold put forward the thesis that the Secretary- 
General is an ‘elected representative’ of the United Nations. Some 
light ma.y be thrown on this point by studying the procedure of appoint- 
ment. The Security Council ‘recommends’ to the General Assembly 
the appointment of the Secretary-General. The procedure adopted is 
as follows: The seven members of the Security Council first give their 
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affirmative vote for the candidate and all the five permanent members 
then express their concurrence (or not) with the seven nations’ affirma- 
tive vote. Thus, any one of the permanent members has the right to 
veto the ‘aifirmative recommendation’ of the otJier members of tlie 
Security Council. This procedural arrangement recognized, the depen- 
dence of the Secretary-General on agreement between permanent 
members of the Security Council. The General Assembly, if it so 
desires, could reject the recommendation of the Security Council, 
but in that case it could not by itself appoint another person as Secre- 
tary-General. Dag Hammarskjold was right when he said that lie 
was an ‘elected representative’ but his election was dependent on un- 
animous agreement between permanent members of the Security 
Council. In this important sense he is ‘appointed’ by the big Five. 
Tliis need For unanimous agreement limits the choice of candidates. 
A near convention has therefore grown that the Secretary-General 
should belong to a neutral country and should be known to be a man 
without any strong political commitments to either one or the other 
of the two power blocs or ideologies. The threeS ecretaries-General, 
so ,fiir appointed, seem to add weight to the above convention. 

Connected with this, is the question about the term of appoint- 
ment. The Charter does not specify the number of years that the 
Secretary-General should remain in office. But the General- Assembly 
in its resolution of January 24, 1946, specified four conditions about 
his term of office (0 that the term of appointment should be long 
enough to enable a man of ‘eminence and high attainment’ to accept 
the ofiice; (Jl) that the first Secretary-General, (i.e., Tr 3 ^gve Lie), should 
be appointed for five years and his term could be renewed for another 
five years; (Hi) that the General Assembly and the Security Council 
were free to modify the term of office of the Secret ary-Goneral in 
accordance with their experience; (/v) that the Secretary-General, 
at the end of his term of office, should not accept any ofier of employ- 
ment with a member nation, nor should a member nation ofi'er him 
any employment. 

Powers aacl Functions of the Secretary-General 

The Charter provides the Secretary-General witii three main 
functions to perform : 

(/) Administrative and technical functions: i.e., his responsibi- 
lities as the Chief Administrative Officer (articles 97 and 
101 ); 

10, Louis .B. Soh.n, cd., Basic Documents of the United Nations, Stevens and Sons 
Ltd., London, 1956, pp. 241-42. 
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(ji) Executive functions: i.e., his responsibilities to carry out the 
directives of the main organs of the U.N. The directives 
may be couched in general or specific terms (article 98). 

(///) Political functions: i.e., functions exercised without the 
express authority of the policy-making organs of the U.N., 
or more commonly functions flowing from the specific task 
of implementing the general directives of the U.N. organs 
(articles 98 and 99). 

The Secretary-Generars administrative and technical functions 
stem from his being the head of the Secretariat.^^ He has a live-fold 
task in this capacity: (i) he serves as a channel of communication 
between the members of the U.N. and its various organs; (/7) he is 
responsible for the recruitment, training, pay, probation, promotion 
and discipline of the Secretariat stall'; (Hi) he is responsible for the 
preparation of the work of these organs; (/v) he provides technical 
assistance, undertakes specific studies, collects socio-economic statistics 
from member nations and gives expert advice to the other organs of the 
U.N. as well as to the members of the organization; and (v) under 
the Provisiojral Financial Regulations adopted by the General 
Assembly, he is responsible for preparing the budget of the U.N., for 
allocating funds, for controlling expenditures, for collecting contribu- 
tions from members and for ‘the custodianship of all funds’. He is 
also to make arrangements by which the budgets of the specialized 
agencies may be presented to the General Assembly for approval. 

The second important function of the Secretary-General is to 
carry out the policies and programmes laid down by the main organs 
of the U.N. Article 98 and the Rules of Procedure of the General 
Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council define the role of the Secretary-General 
in relation to these organs. These functions may be divided into two 
categories: One, where his relationship involves him in executive task 
of carrying out the policies laid down by the U.N. organs; and second, 
where lie is asked to propose a plan of action, or prepare a report or 
act in accordance with his own best judgment. The latter task 
gives him tremendous discretionary powers of a political nature. Both 

11. The Preparatory Conimission in its report sums up tlic main administrative 
functions of the Secretary-General thus; “He alone is responsible to the otlier principal 
organs for the Secretariat’s work; his choice of staff... and his leadership will largely deter- 
mine the character and efficiency of the Secretariat as a whole. It Is on him that will mainly 
fall the duty of creating and maintaining a team spirit in a body of officials recruited from 
many countries. His moral authority within the Secretariat will depend at once upon 
the examples he gives of the qualities prescribed in article 100 (which stipulates and gua- 
rantees the impartiality of the Secretary-General) and upon the confidence shown in him 
by members of the United Nations”: Report of the Preparatory Commission, op. cit., p. 86. 
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are iniporlant duties of the Secretary-General. 'I'lio si.Tond is .i 
more dynamic duty and we may consider the nature ol iis responsihi- 
iities in some detail. The Secretary-General can exert his hitluencc 
and initiative in the following manner: 

(/) At the time of drawing up the provisionaJ iigcnda for each 
organ of the IJ.hl. : 

(n) The rules of procedure of the General Assemldy and 
of the Trusteeship Council specify that their digendm 
shall include all items’ which the Secretary- Geireral 
thinks it necessary to put before these organs: 

(/;) In the case of the Security Council the Sccrciary- 
General may bring to the attention of the Coimcil any 
matter which in his opinion threatens iule.nuitional 
peace and security (article 99); 

(r) Jn the case of the Economic and Social Council, he is 
not given the right to propose an item for the agenda, 
but the Secretary-General through the members of the 
three other organs can and does exert pressure in fram™ 
ing its agenda. 

(//) At the time of making oral or written statements to these 
organs: The rules of procedure of all the four U.N. organs 
provide that the Secretary-General, or any one of his 
deputies, may-make either oral or written statements to each 
organ concerning any question under consideration by 
it. But in the case of the Trusteeship Council, he can make 
such, statements only upon the invitation of the President 
of the Council, i n the case of committees or siib-cominittecs 
of the General Assembly the Secrotary-General can make any 
oral or written statement which he considers desirable. 

(?/7) At the time of drafting the Annual Report to the General - 
Assembly: Article 98 places upon the Secretary-Genera! 
the obligation to make an Annual .Report to the General 
Assembly on the work of the organization. The Report 
consists of two parts: (n) a factual summary of the achieve- 
ments or failures of the U.N. for the past year; and ih) an 
introduction to the Report containing the Secretary-General's 
personal evaluation of the work of the U.N. for that year, 
and his recommeirdations to the General Assembly, and to 
the member states. Trygve Lie compared these reports to 
the ‘State of the Union’ messages delivered to the Congress 
by the President of the United States. 
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1 lie liiit'd important function of the Secretary-General consists 
iii c:irrs'iri ;4 out his political responsibilities. Article 99 of the Charter 
slater; "''riie Secretary-General may bring to the attention of the 
Security Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten the 
inaiiuemiiicc of international peace and security.” This article clearly 
iiidicates Ih.at the role of the Secretary-General is more than that of 
being merely ‘the chief administrative officer’ of the U.N. Sir Eric 
Dnunmand, the first Secretary-General of the League of Nations, in 
rcileciiiig over tiiis article, said, “I wish article 99 liad been at my 
disposal.”'- 

it may be noted at the outset that tiie powers given to the Secre- 
tary-General under article 99 had been a matter of controversy between 
member slates. 

At San Francisco Conference, some of the delegates desired the 
following extension of powers of the Secretary-General, under 
article 99; 

(? ) That the invocation of article 99 should be binding on the 
Secretary-General ; 

(?/) that its application should extend to the General Assembly; 

(?■//) that the Secretary-General should bring any matter that 
viola.tes the principles and purposes of the U.N. Charter 
to the attention of the Security Council or the General 
Assembly. 

All these three suggestions were finally rejected, but the nature 
of these suggestions indicates the desire of some of the delegates to 
make the Secretaxy-General the main custodian of the U.N . Charter. 
The powers under this article evolved gradually on the basis of con- 
crete experience. During the Iranian crisis it was established that the 
Sec rot a.ry- Gen era I could intervene and make oral or written statements 
in tlse debates of the Security Coimcil; during the (.iiscussion on the 
Greek froniier situation it was laid down that tiie Secretary-General 
could carry out investigations to determine the facts of the situation. 
The Committee of Experts of the Security Council made it clear that the 
Secretary-Oenorai could draft specific resolutions or proposals and 
make oral or written statements on any question under consideratioii 
by the Security Council. Later, the General Asseinbly gave the 
Secietary-Gcneral ‘unrestricted rights’ to intervene in its debates. 
I'he ]iolitieai powers given under article 99 are not fixed but 
evolving powers. 

The nature of the political initiative made available to the Secre- 
tary-General, under article 99, maybe enumerated under seven heads: 


12. Schwebei, op. cit., p. 17. 
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(i) It allows him to draw the attention of the Security Council 

of any threat to international peace and security ; ^ 

(ii) but the Secretary-General cannot determine whether 
a situation is a threat to peace or not unless he has available 
to him impartial data on the basis ol‘ which he may for- 
mulate his judgment. This gives tf.e Secretary-General 
both the power to investigate facts and to appoint H.IN. 

Olficers to carry out the above responsibility; 

(///) he can place any item on the provis onal agenda of the 
Security Council. This gives him broad powers of inter- 
vention not only in political matters but also in economic 
and social fields which have political implications; 

(fv) he can make declarations and proposals, and suggest 

draft resolutions and amendments in the Security Council; ^ 

(v) he can appeal to world public opinion; 

(v/) in a deteriorating situation he can directly contact the 
governments concerned to see whether it is possible to avoid 
the situation from further deteriorating; and 
{vU) he has the discretion to choose the means of implementing 
the directives of the U.N. organs which are in the form 
of ‘generalized mandates’, e.g. “arrange with the parties 
for the adoption of any measures” (Palestine); “secure and 
supervise the cessation of hostilities” (Suez); “take all. . . 
necessary administrative tmd executive action to organize 
the Force and despatch it to Egypt”. His discretion is 
limited only to the extent that the policy organs may ex- 
plicitly forbid him to act in a certain tvay. 

Lie and Hamraarskjold followed slightly diflerent strategies 
of action. Lie had no definite plan to develop the political « 

powers of his oftlce. His main difficulty was as hcf expressed it, ‘-The 
Secrotary-General might be the symbol of the organization as a whole . . . 
this and his strategic situation at the very centre of international 
affairs as confidant of the world’s statesmen and as spokesman of the 
world’s people, attached significant influence to nis position; but it 
v/as a moral power, not a physical one, and moral ]5ower in this world 
is not conclusive. The Secretary-General, it was said, should be 
more the general than the secretary, but where were his divisions?” 

On anotiier occasion he said, “1... used these powers with caution, 
because to have attempted to go too far, too fast, might have lost 
eYerything.”-'" In spite of his caution he was unable to avoid 
getting involved in political disputes. 

13, Lie, op. clt., first quote, p. 42; second quote. p.SS. 
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Hainiiiarskjold on the other hand believed that the Secretary- 
General, even without any divisions, had svifficicnt initiative to exert 
his influence in implementing the policies of the U.N. organs. His 
‘flexible but active diplomacy’ visualized five difierent kinds of action : 
(a) action on the basis of specific directives of the U.N. organs (lie 
sa,w no problem here); (b) action requiring specific interpretation by 
him of the general directives of the U.N. organs (Suez and Congo); 
(c) action with, or without the consent of the U.N. organs if lie felt 
necessary that ‘such an action might help to resolve the coirtlicL’ 
(Laos; release of American prisoners in China and Israei-Jordaii 
dispute); (d) action made necessary to fill power vacuum (‘preventive 
diplomacy’~as in Lebanon); and (e) action on the basis of (and to 
safeguard) the principles of the Charter. .Hamraarskjold, speaking on 
the subject, said at Oxford, ..it may be said that (the Secretary- 
General) will carefully seek guidance in the decisions of the main 
organs, in statements relevant to the interpretation of those decisions, 
in the Charter, and in generally-recognized principles of law. .. Even 
if all these steps are taken, it will still remain... that the reduced 
area of discretion (for him) will be large enough. . 

But the dilemma that a Secretary-General faces is often paralyzing. 
If he intervenes on his own initiative in the political problems of the 
member states that threaten international peace, he usually finds him- 
self treading on some one’s toes. But if he does not recognize this 
threat, and initiate action on it, he is obviously not living up to the 
demands of the Charter. This dilemma was fathomed to its full 
measure by Lie and Hammarskjold. The Russians made it clear to 
both of them that apart from the wishes of permanent memhers they 
had no independent authority. The very success of Hanimarskjold’s 
‘pre\^entive diplomacy’ in Congo brought him in disrepute of some 
nations. The question naturally arises: .Is there a way out to protect 
the Secretary-General from the onslaughts of hurt nations? To meet 
this situation, Haiiiinarskjold suggested tliat the Secretary- General 
should be allowed to continue in office as long as he did not lo.se the 
confidence of one permanent member n/n/ the 2/3rd member nations of 
the Ll.N.^^ It is doubtful that the permanent members would easily 
give away their power to break, at any time, the term of office of the 
Secretary-General. Some other solutions have also been put forward 
to solve the above dilemma. The most well-known among them is, 
the “troika scheme’ enunciated by Kliriishchev, in 1960, at tlie United 
Nations. 


14. lOag .Hammarskjold, The Intermtioml Civil Servant in Low and in Fact, Claren- 
don Press, r)xrord, 1961, p. 26. 

15. See Wilder Foote, ed., The Servant of Peace : A Selection of the Speeches and 
Staienienis of Dag Hammarskjold, The Bodtey Head, London; p. 353. 
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THE ‘TROJKA SCHEME’ AND THE NEUTRALITY ISSUE 


The 'Troika Sclieiie’ 

At the 15th session of the General Assembly the role of the 
Secretary-General was again raised by the Soviet delegate. He desired 
the remo\al of Dag HainmarskjoJd from the Secretary-Generalship and 
also proposed a ncw^ scheme for the re-organization of the Secretariat.^^ 
Tlic Soviets put fc^r\^'a.rd two main argumeius for the re-organizaiion 
of the Secretariat : 

{/) I'hc H.N. Secretariat, as at present organized, did not 
rellect the divisions of the world into three blocs: the ¥/esterii bloc, the 
Soviet bloc and the Neutralist bloc. This imbalance in the U.N. stalT- 
ing, and more importantly as rellecled in the appointment of a single 
Secretary-Genera!, should be corrected to make tlie U.N. Secretariat 
a really representative body. 

(//) No single individual could adequately represent the interests 
of all the three blocs. The argument was based on the assumption 
that no man can be neutral in a world so sharply divided. Khriislichev 
said that nations could be non-aligned or uncommitted (i.e,, non- 
aligned from tlie two existing power blocs) but no individual can 
honesUy remain politically uncommitted. From this it was concluded 
that tiie Secretary-General of the United Nations cannot function as 
a nouiral man. i.e., remain imparliai to the interests of n// the member 
states. Any issue threatening peace and security would inevitably 
involve the major power blocs. Tlie Secretary-General in trying to 
resolve such an issue would be involved, whether he likes it or not, 
in bloc rivalries. This is exactly what happened to Lie in Korea, over 
tiie Cliinese (Communist) representation in the U.N. and over ilie 
loyalty issue’; and to Hammarskjold in Suez, Hungary, Lobanoa 
and Congo. Lie, in talking about this dilemma of the Secretary- 
General, once said, “when ho agrees witli us, governments tend to feel, 
the Secretary- General is within his rights, and is a good fellow besides; 
when his viewf; differ from ours he dearly isexceediiig liis authority. 
Ills reasoning is bad, and even his motives nmy bes uspect.”^'' 1 he 
alternative the Soviets proposed was the creation of a Iriunivirate re- 
presenting ail the three blocs at the United Nations. 'No action, 

16. Tlie main statements of Soviet position regarding tlie ‘troikii’ arc la he fotind In 
the following documenis: (/) GAOR, Fifteenlh Session, S6*^)ih, i’xSZnd, vaUli, IMcnarv 
Meetings, Septemher 23, October 3 and 1.3, 1960; (//) U.N. Doc. A'C i/1249, October i f, 
1960; ajid (///) U.N, Doc. S/4704, February 14, 1961. 

17. Lie, op. vii., p. 16. 
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they said, can be taken without the unanimous consent of the triiim." 
virate representing the three blocs. ('‘All three Secretaries must be 
agreed on a concerted decision.”) This arrangement, it was thought, 
would guarantee that “the executive work of the United Nations (is 
not) carried out to the detriment of any one of these groups of states.”^® 
This was the gist of the ‘troika scheme’. 

Why did the Soviets propose this scheme? Were they person- 
ally antagonized by Dag Hammarskjold, thinking that his ‘preventive 
diplomacy’ in Congo was helping the Western interests?’^® Or, was it 
a genuine desire on their part to remodel the U.N. Secretariat so as to 
prepare it to carry out its future responsibilities regarding peace and 
disarmainent ? It is difficult to state their real motives, but five factors 
may be located as largely responsible for the initiation of the ‘troika 
scheme’. They were: (/) the growth in the Secretary-Generars inde- 
pendent exercise of executive functions which were formerly the sole 
responsibility of the Security Council. This, coupled with ‘the Uniting 
for Peace’ resolution, meant the ineffectiveness of the big power veto; 
(//■) the unpredictability about the behaviour of the non-aligned nations 
in the General Assembly; (Hi) the desire of the Soviet bloc to have 
parity with the Western group in the staffing of the U.N. Secretariat; 
(/v) a realization that in the phase of ‘permanent co-existence’ the 
U.N. must be developed with the aim of administering disarmament 
and controlling a newly-created U.N. force; and (v) the scepticism 
about the impartiality or neutrality of a single Secretary-General. 

(/) The growth in the power of the Secretary-General was close- 
ly connected with the increased powers of the General Assembly. 
The Assembly, after ‘the Uniting for Peace’ resolution, had started 
thinking of itself as the ‘Parliament of Nations’ rather than a mere 
‘Gonference of Nations’ making recommendations.-® The Security 
Council, due to its veto provision, was often paralyzed to act. One 
of the interesting developments in the United Nations has been a 
new set of relationships established between the General Assembly, 
the Security Council, and the Secretary-General. The last serves 
both the organs as their executive, and implements their policies in the 
way that they are allotted to him. The major evolution in this relation- 
ship has occurred in matters of specific implementation. The case of 


18. GAOR, Fifteenth Session, S69th Plenary Meeting, September 23, 3960, 
para 285. 

19. Hammarskjold in the Introduction to his last Report to the General Assembly 
said, “The United Nations...had to be guided in its operation (in the Congo) solely by the 
interests of the Congolese people and by their right to decide freely for themselves...” 
General Assembly, Sixteenth Session, Sapp, No. lA(A/4800/Add. 1), p. 7. 

20. For Hammarskjold’s conception of the General Assembly as ‘Parliament of 
Nations’, wiW., pp._l-6. 
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Congo may provide an illustration. The Security Council passed a 
resolution asking the Secretaiy'-General ‘to take the necessary steps' 
and to provide the Government of Congo ‘with such military assis- 
tance as may be necessary until. .. the national security forces jiiay 
be able to meet fully their tasks’.®^ This gave the Secretary-General a 
genera! mandate to act in Congo. The Secretary-General also got 
approved from the Security Council a set of principles for the use 
of the U.N, forces in Congo. But the disintegration of the Central 
Government of Congo and the secession of Katanga and othei' pro- 
vinces created ‘unforeseeable problems’. The whole of Congo was 
broken up into ‘competing centres of authority’. In such a situation 
whom could the Secretary-General assist? His task was made more 
complicated by the fact that each of these ‘competing centres’ in Congo 
were being supported by different member states of the U.N. The most 
obvious choice for the Secretary-General in this situation was to refer 
the matter to the General Assembly or the Security Council for further 
guidance. This is what Dag Hammarskjold did. But the member 
states were unable to come to a common agreement. This put the 
Secretary-General in a difficult position. Two alternatives were 
open to him: (a) he could have refused to implement the directives 
of the policy-organs so as to keep intact the ‘impartiality’ of his office; 
or (b) he could have carried out the policies as generally adopted by the 
policy-organs and as "specifically interpreted by him on the basis of 
the developing situation. Dag Hanunarskjold gave a positive answer 
to this dilemma. He said, “This presents us with a crucial issue: is 
it possible for the Secretary-General to resolve controversial questions 
on a truly international basis without obtaining the formal decision 
of the organs? In my opinion and on the basis of my experience the 
answer is in the affirmative.’’®® He admitted that the policy organs 
may retake the ‘consent to act’ given to the Secretary-General, but as 
long as this is not done he is committed to carry out his responsibilities 
under the Charter, and he cannot abdicate these responsibilities 
simply because the execution of decisions by him is likely to be politi- 
cally controversial. I’he executive functions then gradually and imper- 
ceptibly devolved on the Secretary-General, acting on behalf of the 
Security Council and the General Assembly. The circumvention of 
the veto in the Security Council and the increase in the powers of the 
General Assembly and of the Secretary-General were the two basic 
causes for the initiation of the ‘troika scheme’. 

(/z) To this was added another important development in the 
United Nations. Between 1945 and 1963 the membership of the 

21. Security Coiind! Mesolution S/AiSy, My 13, 1961. 

22. Dug HammarslcjoM, dz., p, 24. 
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United Nations more than doubled. The following table indicates 
the bloc-wise distribution of the membership of the United Nations.^^ 


Year 

Western 

bloc 

Western 

Neiitrai 

bloc 

Commu- 

nist 

bloc 

Latin 

Afro-Asian bloc 

Total 

bloc 

Asian 

African 

Arab 

1945 

14 


6 

20 

3 

2 


51 

1960 

20 

4^ 

IQc 

iga 

14*^ 

20 

12/ 

99 

1963 

20 

4 

11 

21® 

14 

26 


111 


Note : includes Iran; ‘Z>’ includes Israel; ‘r’ excludes Yugo- 

slavia, includes Cuba; V/’ excludes Cuba; T'’ includes 
Japan and Nationalist China includes Cyprus; 
‘g’ includes Jamaica & Trinidad -Tobago; ‘/d includes 
Yugoslavia. 

In 1945 the Western bloc with the Latin American support 
had an absolute majority in the General Assembly (34 out of 51 votes). 
Today the situation is different. Both the Western, the Western 
neutral and the Communist blocs combined have only 35 members. 
The Afro- Asian bloc consists of 55 members. Latin American 
countries, in recent years, have given their votes more independently 
than before. It is true that the Afro-Asian bloc itself is not a comple- 
tely homogeneous group of nations. Within it are to be found nations 
with three distinct inclinations: first, a group of nations that is inclined 
towards the West; second, a group of nations that is inclined tow'ards 
the Soviet bloc; and third, a group of nations that tries to decide each 
issue on merits. But this situation has led to unpredictability about 
their voting behaviour. With the increase in the powers of the General 
Assembly this ‘unpredictable voting’ is a major concern both to the 
Western and the Communist bloc of nations. It may be noted that 
the membership of the General Assembly is now multi-polar and not, 
as the ‘troika scheme' assumes, tri-polar. 

(///) The third major concern of the Soviet Union has been] over 
the ‘imbalance’ in the staffing of the U.N. Secretariat. To remedy 
this the Soviets desired the application of the ‘troika’ idea to tlie 
Secretariat as weli.^^ 

The U.N. Secretariat has eight categories of personnel, as follows : 
Under-Secretaries, Directors and Principal Officers (D-2 arid D~i); 


23. U.N. Doc. AjC3l890l891, October, 18, 1961; and iJoi/er of the United 
Rations, U.N. Information Centre, New Delhi. 

24. The Soviet delegate said in the Committee of Experts; “Tlie entire staff of the 
U.N. Secretariat should be re-organized... so that the three main groups of states. ..are 
represented in it on an equal footing,” Committee of Experts on the Activities and Organiza- 
tion of the Secretariat, U.N. Doc. A/4776, June 14, 1961, para 35, Appendix 1-5. 
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Professional (P-1 to P-5); General Service (G-l to G-5); Oji 
S econdment; Manual Workers; Field Service Personnel; and 
Miscellaneous. Tlie present and the ‘desirable range’, for each 
country, of categories P-1 and above, and G-5 and above are indicated 
in the table below.®“ 


F/orhl blocs 

No. of 
countries 

mo 

Budgetary 

P-1 ami above 

G-5 ami above 

for 

1960-61 

No. of 
staff 

Desirable 

range 

No. of 
staff 

Desirable 

range 

Western bloc 

20 

59.81 % 

674 

577 to S6T 

823 

650 to 970 

Communist bloc 

n 

21.42% 

122 

184 to 267 

122 

209 to 300 

Latin American 

bloc 

19 

4.73% 

107 

51 to lot) 

113 

54 to 109 

Afro-Asian 

bloc 

50 

14.04% 

290 

160 to 316 

296 

179 to 342 


The above table indicates that the Communist bloc representar 
tioii in the U.N. Secretariat is unfavourable to them. Lie often 
complained that the Coniiminist bloc of nations would not allow their 
nationals to become career international civil servants. Much has 
been done— specially by Hammarskjold and U Thant — to redress 
this imbalance. The position has considerably improved since 1946 
when the professional staff of the U.N. consisted of only 7 % from the 
Communist bloc and about 82% from the Weslcrn bloc."® The fact 
is that the Assembly®’ and the Secretary-General are fully alive to 
whatever imbalance still remains and are keen to renredy the situation.®® 
This disappearing imbalance, then, cannot be considered as one of the 
important reasons for the enunciation of the ‘troika scheme’. The 
main issue here is not merely of geographical parity. The problem 
is whether or not the Secretary-General will have the disci'etio]i to 
build up an international career service possessing the highest 


15. U.N. Doc. A/4775, June 1961 ; and U.N. Doc. A/G.5/890-891, October 18, 1961 . 

26. United Nations Document, A/652, September 2, 1948, Annex. 2. 

27. The Generai Assembly by its resolution of February 27 1957, asked the Secre- 
tary-General to appoint an Expert Committee to study the whole problem of the staffing 
of the Secretariat: First, it was to determine the categories of posts that were subject to the 
geographical distribution; second, it was to set a criterion for determining the ‘range of 
posts’ ibi- eadi member state. An expert committee was appoiirted in 1959 and. it set it- 
self to jnake a study with the following guidelines: (ci) adopt some sort of ‘a points system, 
based on ‘a proportionate weighing of the senior posts’; {b) raise ‘the floor’ fur the mini- 
mum number of posts (at present 1-3 posts); t,c) introduce the principle of ‘a floor’ .n.ot to 
a single member state (as at present) but to a whole cultural or a geographical region; and 
(el) give more weightage to the criterion of population in determining the ‘desirable range 
of posts.’ 

28. See, General Assembly Resolultidn, 1446 (xi), December 5, 1959; also Seci-etary- 
General’s Report on the geographical distribution of the Secretariat staff, U. N. Doc. 
A/C.5/890; and Inteniatkmul Orgmization, Winter 1962, p, 169. 
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standards of efficiency, competence, and integrity [as stipulated in 
article 101 (3)]. 

(iv) The fourth important factor that led to the Troika scheme’ 
was the realization, by the Soviets, that in the phase of ‘permanent co- 
exist rnco’ (for the stark choice is nuclear holocaust or co-existence 
bel'Accn nations), the U.N. must be re-organized with tlie aim. of 
adiiiinistcring disarmament and controlling a iiewly-creatcd U.N. 
force. TJie whole of the Soviet arguments revolved on the question: 
Who sliouki control the U.N. if its pow-ers and responsibilities are 
enhanced 'I Kliruslichev put the Soviet viewpoint very clearly when 
he said, in I960, “it has been said that, after an agreement on disarma- 
ment has been reached, international force should be formde. We are, 
in principle, in agreement with this. But the question arises, who wall 
command these forces? The United Nations Secretary-General?... 
Is it really possible for the fate of millions to be dependent on the 
actions of the one man occupying that post? There can be no dis- 
armament, there can be no international armed forces in the absence 
of guarantees for all three groups (of states) against the misuse of 
these armed forces. The ‘troika scheme’ was to the Soviets one 
such important guarantee. 

(v) The last Soviet consideration w'as that no single individual 
can truly be neutral. On this basis they demanded the resignation of 
Hammarskjold. The latter refused to resign unless the small nations, 
who formed the majority in the U.N., specially asked him to do so. 
By this strategy, — ^which was not available to Lie, — ^lie w'as able to safe- 
guard his position. The interests of the small nations (dependent on 
the increase in the powers of the General Assembly wdierc they formed 
the majority) were identical with the major interest of Hammarskjold 
himself (to develop the Assembly into an operative body). 

It is clear that the Soviet Union did not like increased, emphasis 
being placed on the Assembly (and on the Secretary- General ) at the 
expense of the Security Council. The Soviets, therefore, tried to bring 
back the use of the veto at the Secretary-General’s level wdicn it had 
become ineffective in the Council. A collegial body of three, with the 
right to veto, would have paralysed the United Nations Secretariat in a 
situation where the interests of the rival blocs conflicted with each other. 
In such a situation the effectiveness of the General Assembly resolutions 
or oven that of the Security Council would have been considerably 
reduced. The ‘troika scheme’, if implemented, would turn the United 
Nations into a forum of ‘conference diplomacy’, wliere few operative 
decisions could be taken, and it would revert itself into an ineffective 
organization like the League of Nations. 


29, GAOR, Fifteenth Session, 869th Plenary Meeting, September 23, 1960. 
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Tlie Neitrallty Issue 

Tlie hub of tlie issue, between a single Secretary-General and a 
triumvirate, is the question of the neutrality of an internatioiiai civil 
servant. On this, Hammarskjold had very clear and cogent views.^o 
He made a distinction between two demands of neutrality. First, 
the demand that a neutral civil servant should not be permitted to 
take a stand on political issues even when the request came from the 
General Assembly or the Security Council. This demand, Hammar- 
skjold pointed out, conflicted with the provisions of the Charter and 
on that basis he was not willing to abdicate his responsibilities. 
Second, the demand that the international civil servant in carrying 
out his executive tasks, with political implications, must remain wholly 
uninfluenced by national interests or ideologies. This demand 
Hammarskjold considered as basic to the Charter (article 100), and 
to the responsibilities of the Secretary-General (articles 98 and 99). 

It is obvious that if the United Nations is not to get paralyzed, 
the control of the Secretariat should remain the sole responsibility 
of the Secretai-y-General. The staff of the U.N. will have to be 
recruited on a geographical basis. But geographical parity, as already 
indicated, will not solve the dilemma of the neutrality of an inter- 
national civil servant. S. Lall, a former Assistant Secretary-General 
of the U.N., has posed this dilemma well. The international civil 
servant, he says, should “maintain his nationality, but must shed his 
nationalism.”^^ This is the crux of the problem. Even more impor- 
tant than the geographical parity is the question of getting men of 
integrity. Elammarskjold once said, “An international civil servant 
knows himself to be free from such personal influences in his actions 
and guided solely by the common aims and rules laid down for and 
by the organization he serves . . .(if he acts thus) he has done his duty. . . 
this is a question of integrity, and if integrity in the sense of respect for 
law and respect for truth were to drive him into positions of conflict 
with this or that interest then the conflict is a sign of his neutrality. . .” 2 ^ 
In a sense Khrushchev was right when he said that there were no 
neutral men. He was right in the sense that all men had certain 
ideas and ideals, tlammarskjold admitted that he was not neutral 
as regards the Charter, nor in matters concerning facts. But Khnisli- 
chev was wrong in thinking that men of integrity could not act impar- 
tially, i.e., Tmdertake and carry through neutral actions’. A 


30. Sec Wilder Foote, ed,, op. cit., pp. 33340 and 351-52. For Lie’s conception 
of ‘neutrality’ iw ; Lie, op. aV., pp. 34243 and 417-18. 

31. S. Lai!, “United Natioas in Operation”, a speech delivered at Sami House on 
January 20, 1958, (typed copy), p. 16. 

32. Dag Hamnaarskjold, op. ciL, p. 27. 
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Secretary-General of the United Nations can be neutral in this true 
sense where neutrality lias any meaning. 

Other Solutions to the ‘Troika’ ProWein 

Let us now consider some other re-organization schemes that 
have taken the Soviet apprehensions seriously. 

Guinea and Ghana, with the support of some other non-aligned 
nations, proposed in 1960, a ‘sub-troika’ scheme. President Sekoii 
Toiire of Giiitiea, during the debate in the General Assembly, said, 
“For us, there can be no question of three Secretaries-General but 
only of one. What we suggest is the establishment of three posts of 
Assistant Secretary-General to be filled in accordance with the pro- 
posals made by the countries representing the three main political 
trends in the United Nations.”^^ A similar proposal was .made 
earlier by the Committee of Experts on the Secretariat , They proposed 
the appointment of three Deputy Secretaries-General representing 
‘the main political trends in the world’, to help the Secretary-General 
in the discharge of his political duties.*^^ Hanmiarskjold’s own idea 
was to have 1 3 to 14 top-level posts in the Secretariat, out of which five 
would be political posts, selected on regional basis and responsible for 
advising the Secretary-General on political problems.®® U Thant, on 
his appointment as Acting Secretary-General, announced the names 
of eight Under-Secretaries, selected on a regional basis, to advise 
him on the performance of his functions.®® In actual fact they were 
chosen by him on a bloc basis: two from the Western bloc (Bunche — 
U.S.A.; Seynes- -France); two from the Communist bloc (Arkadev 
and later Kiselev — U.S.S.R.; liri Nosek — Czechoslovakia); one from 
Latin America (Tavares de Sa — ^^Brazii); and. three from the Afro- 
Asian bloc (Narasimhan — ^India; Loutfi — U.A.R.; and Amachree — 
Nigeria).®^ U Thant has thus reintroduced the idea of the cabinet 
of eight consisting of top officials of the U.N. Secretariat. This new 
arrangement is somewhat similar to the one existing in Lie’s time. But 
there are two important differences: (/) U Thant’s eight advisers have 
no independent political role to play; and (?'/) they have been selected by 
him on a proportionate regional-bloc basis. A member of the .Afro- 
Asian bloc (Narasimhan) has replaced Andrew Cordiei: as Under- 
secretary for General Assembly and Chef de Cabinet. Narasimhan, 


33. GAOR, Fifteenth Session, S69th Plenary Meeting, October 10, 1960, para 80. 

34. Committee of Experts..., op. ciY., para 37. 

35. See the Committee of Experts..., (Comments of the Secretary-General), op. cif., 
paras 6-30. 

36. Uniicd Nations Review, December 1961, p. 20; also see A.G. Mezerik, ed., 
Chronolot'y of the U.N., Vol. VIII, No. 9, 1961, p. 43. 

37. On. the death of Kiselev— a few months back— Loutfi was made Under-Secre- 
tary for the Department of Political and Security Council Affairs. Recently Loutfi also 
died of heart-failure. 
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along with the two Under-Secretaries for Special Political Affairs 
(Bundle and Loutfi) form the ‘inner cabinet’ of the Secretary-General. 
The growing importance of the Afro- Asian countries is not only visible 
in the General Assembly, but is also being felt in the higher echelons 
of the Secretariat. It is too early to give an assessment of these chang- 
es. The controversy over the ‘troika scheme’ is not yet ended. The 
dilemma it posed is acute but not overpowering. 

S. Lall, has proposed a workable scheme to resolve this dilemma.''*® 
He visualizes a committee of three of the General Assembly (rejiroscnt" 
ing the three major power blocs; Communist, Western and Ncuiral) to 
guide the Secretary-General in his political activities. The main aim of 
this committee would be to direct the Secretary-General on the feasi- 
bility of controversial actions, and also help him to interpret the general 
mandvates of the General Assembly and (if necessary) of the Security 
Council. The three committee members w'ould represent their bloc’s 
viewpoint. The affirmative (or negative) vote of two members on any 
matter would constitute a policy decision wdiich would then be binding 
on the Secretary-General. Lall thinks that this arrangement would 
provide a ‘protective cushion’ to the Secretary-General, without in any 
W'ay affecting his powders under articles 98 and 99. It may be noted 
that Talks scheme also assumes the tri-polar nature of the General 
Assembly membership. But the basic nature of his scheme would 
not be afltected if the membership of this committee is increased fi*om 
three to five or seven. 

Expounding his views further, S. Tail emphasized that the 
membership of the proposed committee should be kept as low as 
possible. The ‘essential functions’ of the members of the above 
committee would be, according to him, two : (i) to acquaint tlic 
Secretary-General fully and correctly about the thinking of the differ- 
ent groups of countries represented in the U.N. ; and (ii) to explore 
the feasibility of securing maximum agreement between member nati- 
ons on all controversial issues. To discharge these functions effect- 
ively, it is necessary that the members of this committee should, by- 
convention, desist from making public speeches or statements to the 
press on any issue under negotiation or requiring negotiation betw'cen 
member nations. Thus their work will be ‘quiet diplomacy behind tfie 
scenes’. It will be the sole responsibility of the Secretary-General 
to make public statements on all matters dealt with by this committee. 
In his view, then, the committee would provide a much needed link 
betw^een the executive (the Seci-etary-General) and the political bodies 
(the General Assembly and the Security Council). 

38. In a talk with the author on May 2, 1963. 

39. Interview with S. Lall on June 6, 1963, 
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Dag Hamiiiarskjoid also felt the need of ad hoc bodies, 
consisting of small nations, to guide him in carrying out his 
mandates. He said just before his death, “Another arrangement, 
which represents a further development — has been the advisory 
committee of the Scci'etary-General, such as those on UNEF and the 
Congo, composed of representatives of Governments most directly 
concerned with the activity involved, and also representing diverse 
political positions and interests. These advisory committees have 
furnished a large measure of the guidance required by the Secretary- 
General in carrying out his mandates. .. They have provided an essen," 
tial link between the judgments of the executive and the consensus 
of the political bodies”^® (italics supplied). The main difference bet- 
ween these two schemes is whether a standing committee of direction 
should be formed within the General Assembly, or whetlier it should 
be an ad hoc advisory body created for ad hoc purposes. Hainmarslc- 
jold preferred the latter alternative to keep ‘that flexibility which is a 
matter of course in diplomacy generally.’ 

It is wmrth noting that all these proposals have one thing in 
common. They visualize a single Secretary-General at the head of the 
Secretariat accountable for all his activities to the policy organs of the 
U.N. This aiTangement should not be disturbed. The adoption of 
the ‘troika scheme’ would Irifurcale the Secretariat's work and bring 
it to a standstill. The nations of the world — in their combined w'isdom 
— Iiave to find a solution to the problem posed by the ‘troika scheme’. 
Nansen once said, ‘the difficult can be done immediately, the impossible 
takes a little ^longer.’ 


40. Dag Hammarskjold, op. cit.^ p. 26. 


THE CHANGING MOLE OF THE DISTIICT OFFICER 

(1860-1960) 

Horidwar Rai 
INTRODUCTION 

T he head of an Indian district is variously described as the 
District Magistrate, the Collector or the Deputy Commissioner. 
He is also referred to, rather loosely from the point of view of law but 
accurately from the point of view of the responsibilities that he dis- 
charges, as the District Officer. In fact, the official designations 
applied to this officer — Collector, Deputy Commissioner, or District 
Magistrate— convey but a very imperfect conception of his duties and 
responsibilities. 

When any duty devolves on him by statute, he is referred to as 
Collector or District Magistrate, but many of these duties have nothing 
to do with the magisterial or revenue administration. The coliectioii 
of revenue and the maintenance of law and order were the chief du ties 
of the Magistrate-Collector. They still continue to be his important 
concern. They forju, however, only a fraction of the sum-total of his 
work. With Independence and the commencement of the Five Year 
Plans, his responsibilities as a Development Officer have taken 
precedence over his traditional functions. In the present article an 
attempt has been made to describe and discuss some important issues 
that have come up during the last one hundred years of the history 
of the office. 

I 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE OFFICE 

The seventy years preceding the Mutiny were ‘strongly formative’ 
in experiments in district administration. They witnessed a struggle 
for recognition and acceptance between the two schools of district 
administration— the Cornwallis school and the Munro school. The 
Cornwallis school of district administration was based on a principle 
of ‘checks and balances’ and division of powers. It was opposed to 
concentration of too ranch authority in the hands of the Collector. 

"This is an i^bridged version of the essay which won the .second prize in tire UFA 
Essay Conipetition, 1962. 
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and believed in anglicizing the indigenous adinijiistralive system. 
Ilie M'liiiro scliool, on the contrary, was impressed by the Mughal 
tradition of concentration of powers in the hands of one man making 
hi in the real ruler of the area in his charge.^ 

In 1786, all the elements that were to constitute “the adminis- 
trative mosaic of British. India”^ were present, though a coherent 
administrati\c pattern had yet to emerge. However, by an important 
tiecisioii nunle that year, the Court of Directors of the East India 
Conipan> came to the conclusion that “1110 Collector shouid be relain- 
cd as a permanent feature of local administration,'”-^ and ordered the 
Supreme Council “to combine in the person of the Coiioctor, the 
(vpiices of Ren'cniic Administrator, Civil Judge, and Magistrate.” 
It \wis felt tliai the new administrative arrangement would strengthen 
the so\creiguiy of the country and the power of the executive.-^ 

Cornwallis was, in principle, opposed to the concentration 
of revemie and judicial functions. He, therefore, broke with “the 
personal, authoritarian tradition of Indian Government, and based 
his work explicitly on the principles of the English political tradition”^ 
with which he was well acquainted. 

The Magistrate and Collector in the Provinces following the 
Munro pattern of district administration, such as Bombay, Madras 
and North Western Provinces during the period 1818 to 1858, was an 
effective and powerful ruler of the area in his charge and exercised 
wide discretionary powers. He was “practically a local governor, 
exercising a wide-ranging superintendence over his district.”® The 
Province of Bengal, on the other hand, did not liave such a represent- 
ative of government in its districts who could occupy a position of pre- 
cniiiicnce and primacy and “watch over and promote the general W'ei- 
fare, from every point of view, of the people committed to his charge.’'’" 

But the Bengal system of district administration under w-hicJi 
the district oOicer was a mere revenue collector underwent a change in 
1859. On the recommendations of Halliday, tiie first Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, of Dalhousic, and of Canning, it was deckled, 
immediately after the Mutiny, to bring Bengal in line with other 
Provinces by having its districts under a District Magistrate and 


1. Erick Stokes, ‘T//r EtigHsh UtiUtarium and India", The Clarendon Press, Oxibrd, 

(1959), pp. 1-3.. ■" . ' ' ■ ■ 

2. L.M. Peasoa, “The Bengal A.dmiaistrative System (17S6-KSiS)'’, The Cambridge 
Historv of India, Vol. V, cd. IT.H. Dodweli, S. Chund & Co., New Delhi, p. i.33. 

3. Ihkl. p. 133. ' 

4. A. Aspinall, Cornwallis in Bengal, Manchester Unhersity Press, (193J), p. 132. 

5. Erick Stokes, op. cd., p. 4. 

d. II.V. Lovett, “District Administration in Bengal, (iSlS-lSSS)’', The Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. VI, ed. H.H, Dodweli, S. Chand & Co., New Ddlii, (195S), p.29. 
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C'Okc.uyc. The effect of the Mutiny, though subtle, was decisive on the 
‘of the District Officer. It brought the paternalist system to the 
!iei;*ht IbAour in British estimation. “The Punjab'’, say Thompson 
jrio, Ciarj'til,, ""vdiich had been recently settled in a very direct and per- 
sc-imi manner, had shown a very remarkable loyalty to tJie Company, 
asni ihe appi'inlincni of Sir John Lawrence as Viceroy, in 1864, com- 
piciciJ the ti-iumph of this school of thought.”^ From 1860, the general 
policy 'A as to build up a strong cadre of British officials, eiicoiiraging 
them to tour as much as possible, 

II 


THE DISTRICT OEITCER IN AN ERA OF TRIUMPHANT BUREAUCRACY 

(1859-1919) 

Growth of Special Dcpartniciiis 

All important result of the assumption by the Crown of the 
governance of India was “a widespread belief that the Company’s 
former actions had often been illegal” and, therefore, “must be regula- 
rised.”'-^ The Indian Councirs Act of 1861 was followed by the pass- 
ing of land revenue, and tenancy laws and by the three codes — the 
Penal Code, the Criminal Procedure Code, and the Civil Procedure 
Code. All this legislative activity curtailed the executive and discre- 
tionary authority of the District Officer. The Collector, however, 
continued to be the chief agent of government in his district; lie con-, 
tinned to be responsible for its law and order and well-being. But as 
time passed, his duties came to be discharged in a difiereiit manner 
and by changed methods. 

The elaboration of public business led to the division of admi- 
nistration among a number of new departments, usually of a highly 
specialised nature, tending to absorb part of the duties for which the 
District Officer had been exclusively responsible. These new activities 
demanded a technical knowledge which could be acquired only by 
special training, and so the control which the Collector had formeriy 
exercised over them in his district was in part replaced by that of 
departmental chiefs represented in each district by their officials. 
There devoioped, as a consequence, right through the system “a 
growing rigidity, hardening of arteries, an increasing uniformity, a 
sense of superiority and a lack of human sympathy, more red-tape, 
more office work, loss of the old direct human rule of one man. 


Fulfilment of British Rule in India, 

Ccrslral Book Depot, Allahabad, (1934), p. 424, 

9. Ibid., p. 426. 
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The District Officer gradually came to pass more of his time at head- 
quarters, less Oil tour. The telegraph cut down his discretion, just as 
it cut down the local Governor’s and even the Governor-General’s, 
and the closer touch between Government and local officers made it 
increasingly necessary for the latter “to solicit sanction before taking 
action and not to act in anticipation of 

It was at such a time that Sir George Campbell, one of the 
staunchest of the paternal school, was appointed Lieiitenant-Govenior 
of Bengal. He intended “to govern actively,”^" by which he meant 
“to use the power and influence of the executive more actively and 
decidedly in promoting. .. the honest performance by each class of the 
obligations which undoubtedly attach to it by law or otherwise. 

His important official move to this end was to strengthen the position 
of the District 'Officer in the district so that the latter as Goveniment 
representative could help him in governing more actively. He was, 
therefore, anxious to see that “district level officers of specialised 
departments should not have too many masters and that the District 
Officer should control the local departments.”^"^ He accordingly 
introduced changes to make the Heads of Departments the agents and 
inspectors on the part of Government, bound to aid, counsel and guide 
their local officers, each iu his own department, without exercising 
local authority over them. He desired to make “the Magistrate- 
Collectors, no longer the drudges of many departments and masters 
of none but in fact the general controlling authority over all depart- 
ments in each district, and “the real executive chief and adminis- 
trator of the tract of country committed to him, and supreme over 
everyone and everything, except the proceedings of the court of 
Justice.”^^ 

However, this clear and unequivocal primacy of the District 
Officer was confined to his dealings with the police in (he district. 
Other district level heads could not be so clearly brought under his 
direct control. In purely technical aspects of their operations they 
cojuinued to be guided and supervised by their superiors at the Provin- 
cial headquarters, though even here plenty of vagueness persisted. 
Though this did not greatly affect his pre-eminence within the area of 
his authority, it enormously inci-eased his office work and also reduced 
liis capacity to deal directly and personally with the affairs of his 

IJ. L.S.S. O’Malley, The Indian Civil Senice, 1601-1930, John Murray, London, 
(1931), p. ilO. ■ 
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district. Towards the close of the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzoii it 
became increasingly apparent that civil servants in districts ‘"were 
generally tied to their desks and found little time for informal contact 
with the people of their districts.”^^ 

The Begimring of the Present Century 

The Royal Commission upon Decentralisation (1907-1909) 
which studied the position of the District Officer very carefully found 
that his position had been materially reduced and recommended that 
“his position as administrative head of the district should be recog- 
nized by officers of all special departments.’’^^ The Commission under- 
lined the unifying influence of the District Officer over the various 
branches of Government work in a district and recommended that 
he should “be entitled to call for any information which he thinks fit 
from them (officers of special departments), and to have such informa- 
tion given to him spontaneously in matters of importance, while any 
views he may express should receive the fullest consideration.”^^ 

The changes that came in the wake of the reforms of 1909 were 
not intended to affect district administration, though in the secreta- 
riats “men wondered how it would be possible to carry on Govern- 
ment at all. Indeed, all through the reforms period, the district officer 
took tilings less tragically than his masters.”^® The District Officer, 
however, came to be more overburdened with office work and he 
could not be “reasonably expected either to becojne well-acquainted, 
with the people of his district or to exercise over his subordinates that 
watchful and sympathetic control that is essential to good 
administration.”^^ 

It must, however, be noted that even towards the close of this 
period, the District Officer, in spite of considerable weakening in his 
position vis-a-vis other oflicers of special departments, continued to be 
the generii! representative of Government in his district and in varying 
degrees influenced the policy in all these matters. “He is always there 
in the background to leiid his support or, if need be, to mediate between 
a specialised service and the people.”^^ He was still much more 
ihixix ii primus inter pares a.nd acted as “a direct representative of 

17. H.V. Lovett, op. cit., p. 252. 
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Government to wliom complaints on every conceivable subject can be 
addressed, and tlu'oiigh whom the Government can 

Ill 

THE DISTRICT OFFICER IN A PERIOD OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORMS (1919-47) 

The Effect of the 1919 Reforms on the 
Position of the District Officer 

Up to 1909 at al! events, and even in some measure up to 1919, 
Goveinnient had been, in its essentials, at one with the civil service. 
The I.C.S. had been a great ruling corporation and had not been a 
civil service in the English sense. The I.C.S. man had been mainly 
responsible to men in his own Service, and ultimately to the Secretary 
of State for India. He had wielded administrative, executive, judicial 
and political power. He had been the system of Government, and, in 
the ultimate analysis, the Government itself. But under the Montagii- 
Clielmsford reforms of 1919 all this had to go. The I.C.S. were to work 
in the context of a new power-structure which had come into existence 
with the implementation of the reforms in the form of “a Legislative 
Council in which the majority of the members are elected.”^^ The 
new power affected district administration in various ways. 

The influence of the new Legislative Council accentuated the 
tendency to make departmental activities independent of District 
Officer, especially in the transferred departments, such as Education, 
Excise, Agriculture, Co-operative Credit and Industries. Under the 
old set-up, the advice of the District Officer was sought on questions 
of policy, and reliance was placed on the advice he gave. Under the 
new system, aitliough the District Officer was still consulted, the views 
of the Legislative Council and local politicians came to carry more 
weight than before, and the decisions on both questions of policy 
and matters of local importance came to be governed by considera- 
tions of political expediency.^^ The result was a contraction of the 
infiuence of the District Officer both in relation to Government and in 
local affairs and a reduction of the scope of his initiative. The District 
Officer was left ordinarily with the duties of enforcing law and order 
through his control of the magistracy and police, and of collecting the 
land revenue and other public demands. His were the duties, says a 

23. 7Wf/.,p.8i. 
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report, “of maintaining the fabric of Government and securing a good 
pari of die revenue needed for such maintenance as well as for the 
boMCNoieiil activities of Government in which he has no longer much, 
snare.”--'' 

The duties of the District Officer in his capacity as Collector 
did not alter appreciably as a result of the reforms. But as District 
Magistrate, the District Officer, in most of the Provinces, had, for the 
most part, a much more anxious time during the reforms period than 
before. It was his duty to combat the non-co-operation movement 
and in a great many districts the possibility of serious clashes between 
the Hindus and the Muhammedans had to be faced on a growing 
number of occasions. 

A basic change that came about in the position of the District 
Officer as a result of the reforms was a change in respect of his relation 
with local bodies. This change was “by far the greatest.”^^ His 
function vis-a-vis the local bodies, particularly the District Board, 
became limited to the right to intervene, to prevent action calculated to 
lead to a breach of the peace or to grave injustice to sections of the 
population, and to the duty of inspecting the local bodies and report- 
ing his views to the Ministry. It was an extension of the principle 
of dyarchy into the districts.^® 

The introduction of the reforms was not looked upon with 
approval by a large number of District Officers who were all members 
of the I.C.S. Even a small measure of popular control, considerably 
diluted though it was, appeared to them to undermine the whole 
administrative structure built up assiduously by their predecessors. 
The Report of the Government of Bihar and Orissa on the Working 
of the Reformed Constitution (1923-26) is representative of the views 
of such a critical and hostile section of the members of the I.C.S. It 
says, “The position of the district officer has definitely changed for the 
worse... the new system has inevitably diminished his efficiency. 

But the Report of a committee appointed by the U.P. Legislative 
Council to co-operate with the Indian Statutory Commission struck 
a significantly difierent note probably because it was presided over by 
a non-official and consisted of members of the Council. ‘Tt is 
true”, the Report admitted, “that there is a tendency on the part 
of Government which has to justify its actions before a legislature, 


26. Memorandum submitted by the Government of Bihar and Orissa to the Indian 
Statutory Commission, Vol. XII, H.M.S.O,, London, (1930), p. 293. 

27. Report on the Working of the Reformed Constitution in Bengal (1921-27). on cit 

p. 1S9. . V. 

28. Memorandum submitted by the Government of Bihar and Orissa to the I mV an 
Statutory Comniimon, op. cit., p. 292. 

29. Report oVi the Reformed Constitution (1923-26) in Bihar and Oris.'ia. See, Reporh 
on the Working of iki Reformed Constitution (1938), 
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not to leave entire discretion in the hands of their local officers. Thi 
may have resulted in some curtailment of the exercise of the powers 
vested in the district officer, but no concrete cases have been cited to 
show that the district officer has found himself hampered in the dis- 
charge of his burden of responsibility under the existing system, of 
Government.”''^*' But the fact remained that the .I'.C.S. disliked the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms and looked upon the act of 1919 “as 
a fatuous, foolish and premature measure which was doomed to 
failure.”'^' “It had, therefore to be proved a ffiilure”, remarks Wilson, 
“regardless of the fact that in proving it a failure, the dames of a wider 
and much more ambitious movement were being fanned by these 
bureaucratic and wrecking Bourbons. ' 

The working of the reforms, however, did not aifect the dual 
capacity of the District Officer and he still remained “the principal 
executive agent of government, the one man who can get things done, 
whether it be the repression on the outbreak of disorder. ,. or. , .the 
initiative of a child welfare movement. He had still very great 
prestige among the inhabitants of the district. He was the embodi- 
ment of Government to most of them. He wielded large powers of 
patronage and was responsible for making a large number of appoint- 
ments. His recommendations for honorary magistrateships and 
nominated memberships of all local bodies were ordinarily accepted. 
He granted seats at ceremonial functions such as “durbars” and the 
coveted Indian titles and honours and other rewards were conferred 
at his suggestion. 

The Simon Coirunission wliich was not in favour of any further 
weakening of the position of the District Officer opined that in spite of 
changes or adjustments the District Officer must remain a very impor- 
tant person in. the district, “the embodiment of effective authority, 
and the resource to whom the country-side turns in tijue of difficulty 
or crisis.”'^' The Commission, therefore, defined the relations between 
the District Officer and the district heads of technical depart meirts 
and the Superintendent of Police in such a way as to ensure the primacy 
of the former as the head of the district and recommended that “except 
in matters of the pure routine the Collectors must be informed of almost 
every activity in all these departments.”"® 


so. Report of the Committee appomied by the United Froritice.s LipUiative Coiim il 
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Siointory Commission, Vol. IX, H.M.S.O., London, (1930), p. 47. 

34. Indian Statutory Commission. Vol. I, I-I..M.S.O., London, (1930), p. 291. 

3,5. Ibid., p. 2S6. 



The Impact of Provincial Autonomy on the Office 

The working of the Reformed Constitution of 1919 over a period 
of time had obliged the District Officer to adjust himself, even if with 
reluctance and sometijnes cynical disdain, to new demands and cliang- 
cd conditions. The new change under the scheme of Provincial auto- 
nomy came to be viewed by the District Officer “with, feelings resigned 
and wary. On the whole, however, the change proved less startling 
than might have been expected.''"® He had now to work in juxta- 
position with, the district organisation of the party running the Provin- 
cial administration. 

The change brought about by the inauguration of the Provincial 
autonomy was a change in emphasis as to the functions of Government. 
It had been the basic assumption in earlier days that the District 
Officer “niust concentrate on the first essentials^piiblic order, the swift 
administration of justice, the prompt payment of taxes moderately 
assessed, the maintenance of accurate and up to date land records 
which would prevent disputes. Those had been the four first things.”®^ 
But popular governments, particularly Congress Governments, chalked 
out ambitious programmes of reconstruction and rural development. 
By 1939, the year the Indian National Congress laid down the reins 
of Govermnent, the emphasis had changed, and rural uplift, ment, 
co-operative banks and village panchayats had come to be regarded 
as the first concern of the Government. 

The District Officer was in charge of these schemes in villages. 
In addition, he had to add to his already countless duties “the madden- 
ing and infructuoiis business of answering questions, whether put down 
idr formal answer in the House or sent informally direct, the host of 
subjects incUided under the head Rural Development, and the labour 
of persuading where he had been used to command.”'^® Consequent- 
ly, his office work increased, he became more circumspect, he did not 
always find it possible to check land records, and cases took longer 
and longer to be settled. 

' .IV „ 

I HE DfSTRfC'l Ol-FICER AFTCR INDEPENDENCE 

The Disti'ici Officer and Democracy A 

After .independence, one of the major problems that faced the 
couniry was the relaticnship between the civil servant and the newly 

36. Philip Woodrafl', op. c/7,, p. 273. 
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created organs of the Government. The initial reaction of the demo- 
cratically constituted governments and legislatures to civil servants 
was one of distrust and even hostility, for an important plank of the 
national struggle against the British was the denunciation of the Civil 
Service wliich was, in the beginning, mostly British. It was, however, 
soon overcome because of a deep sense of patriotissn and loyalty to 
the Constitution displayed by the Civil Servants. 

The Disiriet Oj'ficer and Technical or 
Development Depanments 

An important thing which was discovered on tlie eve of and 
immediately after Independence was that the feeling of departmental 
loyalties on the part of officers of other departments in the district 
was much rampant, and that the District Officer had no power to force 
them to comply with his orders. His position vis-a-vis heads of 
technical departments in the district had become, says the Bengal 
Administration Enquiry Committee, “thoroughly unsatisfactory both 
from the point of view of efficiency of the Government machine and the 
welfare of the people in. the district. 

.An important consequence of this situation was “the indepen- 
dent and disconnected activities of Government in the mufassal which 
had reached a point of confusion.”*^ The practice, in fact, was that 
whenever the Government wished to take up any new activity, 
it created a new department by putting a highly paid and well-qualified 
man at the Government headquarters as Director or Chief with a 
few regional officers. They were followed by District Officers, gazetted 
or non-gazetted, at the district level simultaneously or at a later stage, 
a few field workers were let loose in unmanageable areas without pro- 
per training, equipment and facilities. There was no coordination 
w'orth the name between, the activities of the field. stalT of any two 
departincjits, and they had no sense of 'common objectives’.'’^ The 
result was that “development activities in the district lacked unity of 
approach and. were always hampered for want of sufficiesit field staff 
for carrying out extension work.”''- 

The Districl Officer in Development yUlministraiiun 

An outstanding feature of the programme introduced since 
independence in villages is the Community Development and National 

39. Report of the Bengal Aclministration Enquiry Committee, (1944-45), SLipcj-inten- 
dciH:, Government Printing, Bengal Government Press, Alipore, (1945), para 6'4. 

40. //j/V/., para 66. 

41. Report of the Grow More Food Enquiry Committee, Government of India Wini.s- 
iry of Food, and Agriculture, (June, 1952), p. 53. 

42. The First Five Year Plan, Planning Commission .New .Delhi, p. 129. 
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Service. !l was only appropriate, therefore, that the two 
reporis’’* which iiiHucnced most the structure of adniinistrativ'e organi- 
sation, lV,)r implemcnling these programmes suggested a common 
e.vtensioR machinery on. behalf of the principal devekypnient depart- 
rnents of Ciowfivmciii. 

Tlie Grow More .f ood Enquiry Committee underlined the need 
for "an organisation for intensive rural work which would reach every 
farmer and assist in. the co-ordinated development of rural life as a 
whole...”" and pro] 3 osed that since the district occupied an impor- 
umi p]a.cc iii the admirhstrative organisa.tion “the developmejit activi- 
iics should, be misfied under the Collector as Extension Ofiicer assisted 
bv the .Spc-ciaiisL Officers. The Planning Commission also suggested 
ihat the rc-organisation of district administration should provide for: 

“(1) slrcngtliening and improvement of the machinery of 
general administration.. . 


(3) integration of activities of various development depari- 
ments in the district and the provision of a common exten- 
sion organisation. 

The Planning Commission emphasised that in making the 
detailed administrative arrangements, the States should keep in view 
an essential point, that is, “the position of the Collector as the head of 
the district, with the district officers of the development departments 
working with him as a team.”''^ 

These suggestions were not ojtly logical but also natural because 
in the past the role of the Collector as “the GovernmenEs principal 
represent at iveC’® had come to be recognized and accepted. Besides 
this, his functions wore never entirely regulatory, and in course of 
years a great deal of development functions had. come to be grafted 
on his original regulatory fiinclions. ITc was, by virtue of his position 
ill the official liierardiy, the natural leader of the official team at the 
district icvol. He wa.s also capable of becoming a multi-juirpose man 
and was expected to take the lead in the development of the areas 
entrusted to him. 

It look, liowever, a few years before the District Oliicer could 
actually assume the role intended, for him in the development adminis- 
tration. The Community .Development Project Administration, which 

43. These two reports are : the Repon of ihc Grow Move Food Eiuniirv Coumihu>e 
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was inaugLirated in October 1952, was, initially, not an organic part of 
tlie normal administrative machinery and the project areas were 
"bdrtiial islands in the existing administration.”-^'' The Project Exe- 
GLitive Officer had to work directly under the control and s-apervision 
of the Development Commissioner, and the District Officer was com- 
pletely out of the line of the development administration. 

Consequent on the opening of the N.E.S, Blocks, the programme 
further expanded and. the Development Commissioner found it 
increasi.n.g1y difficult to exercise proper supervision and control, to 
provide for supplies like iron, steel, cement, seeds, fertilizers etc., and 
to ensure the flow of the best technical advice available to the field 
worker. Speedy execution of the programmes was also being hamper- 
ed by lack of proper delegation of financial and administrative 
authority.-'^'* 

The experience of the working of the Comniimity Development 
Projects (basic type) of 1952 further made it clear that it was not 
adequate to bring about co-ordination among the various heads of 
departments at the State headquarters. In order to make this a suc- 
cess, it was necessary to ensure co-ordination among the district and. 
sub-divisional heads of departments. The obvious course, therefore, 
was to confer on the District Officer the kind of co-ordinational 
functions which had been conferred on the Development Commission- 
er at the State level, otherwise “■neither unity of quality, nor speed of 
progress can be maintained.’"'’^ 

By 1955, such a suggestion was ■■ Tin iversally accepted in princi- 
ple”'^- and the Collector was ‘‘well on the way to becoming the princi- 
pal development and welfare officer of the district.”'^" The progress 
towards actively associating him with the execution, of development 
programmes went apace in the subseqiienl years and the entire pro- 
gramme came lo be integrated, in course of time, into iJic administra- 
tive system of the country. The U.N. Evaluation .Mission .Report 
found ill 1959 that ‘The line of authority and supervision was that if 
the general administration” and that the Collector functioned 'Tis 


49. Road to Welfare State, The Publications Division, Governmcnl of India, New 
Delhi, (second edition, 1957), p. 19. 

50. U.L, Goswami, “The Structure of Development Administration"’, The Indian 
Journal of Public Administration,NQ\A,l!So. 2, 

51. Evaluation Report on the First Year's Working of Conmninity Proieds, Planning 
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52. Evaluation Report on the Second Year's Working of Community Proiects.. Vol. (, 
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the co-ordinating officer and the captain of a team consisting ot tech- 
nical officers of the respective development Departments”.’^'^ 

The pattern of supervisory authority and control of the 
Collector can he said to have a theoretical basis in what is_ called “dual 
hierarchy” which, according to Dimock and Dimock, “is so far the 
best method of solving the problems of co-ordination. This theory 
was first brought into prominence by Arthur W. Macmahon, John D. 
M illet and Gladys Ogden in their book, The Administration of Federal 
Work Relief F This theory is a, vital organisational concept and John 
D. Millet is of opinion that “only in the theory of dual supervision 
will we find the means of building an integrated field structure for 
administrative operations.”^® It rests on a dichotomy between the 
specialist and the generalist and assumes a dual line of supervision, and 
control from the top down and a dual set of loyalties from, the bottom 
up. “The crux of the problem”, remark Dimock and Dimock, 
“is that certain officers must be ‘administratively’ responsible to one* 
superior and ‘technically’ responsible to another.”^'* 


District administrative organisation in India, like the Prefect 
system in Western European countries, is an example of the system 
of integrated field structure, with an area specialist at the' head of it. 
“Area administration with one officer having over-all charge of a parti- 
cular area has long been a basic concept in Indian administration. 
The District Officer embodies the principle of organisation by area 
and the principle of general administration. 

The District Officer in the Scheme of 
Democratic Decentralisation 

With the publication of the Balwantray Mehta Study Team 
Report (1957), “the most influential survey of local administration 
which has appeared since Independence”, the question as to w’lmt 
place the District Officer should occupy in the scheme of deniocrati- 
decentralisation came to agitate the minds of the planners and adminisc 
irators. The Mehta Team itself recommended that “the Collector 
will be the Chairman of the Zila Parishad and one of his officers will be 
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the Secretary. The first official coiifereirce held at Bangalore in 
November 1960 studied this problem Garefully and resolved ; 

■‘The Collector should be kept outside the three-tier system 
and should be the agent of the Government informed of the 
happenings and the general trend of events, and, where the 
Government so decides, to take necessary corrective action. 
For these purposes, he may be entitled to attend the meetings 
of the Ziia ParishadjPanchayati Sa/nifi or its sub-committees 
and also call for theri records.”*’" 

A few months later this question, among others, was discussed 
at the Tenth Development Commissiouers'’ Conference in July 196L 
at Hyderabad. The question framed for discussion ^vas as follows: 

‘'What should be the proper relationship between officials and 
non-officials? In particular, what place sliould the Collector 
occupy in the Zila Parishad?”*** 

The Conference discussed the question in much detail and 
resolved that “the Collector should keep in constant touch with the 
Zila Parishad with regard to the planning and implementation of the 
various development programmes, but it left to the States to experi- 
ment on one of the four available alternatives, namely: 

(/) The Collector should be fully associated with the Pancha- 
yati Raj institutions and should be a member and chairman 
of the Zila Parishad. 

(//) The Collector should be a member of the Zila Parishad 
and Chairman of all its Standing Committees. 

(///■) The Collector should be just a member of the Zila Parishad 
with or without a right to vote. 

(iv) He should be completely outside the Zila Parishad but 
with a right to take part in the deliberations whenev'er he 
considers this necessary. 

To these alternatives may be added a fifth one which has been 
proposed by an important group of public men, Association, of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Rural Developnient.*^*’ The alternative is: 


62. Report of the Team fur the Stiuty of Commiinitv Projects and National Extension 
Service /, p. 19. 
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■fhe Collector should be the Chief Executive Officer ot the Zila. 
Parishad. 

ft may be said in favour of the fourth alternative that as an 
official the District Officer has no place in a purely elective body. He 
should, therefore, function as an agent and j^epresentative of State 
Government reporting to it periodically about the activities of the 
Zila Parishad and olher Paiichayati Raj institutions much in the 
same manner as he does for the niimicipalities today or did for the 
District Board previously. The merit in this suggestion is that it 
relieves the Collector of a great deal of work and enables him to func- 
tion as an umpire removed from the din and bustle of local politics. 
The Maharashtra Committee on Democratic Decentralisation opined 
that the Collector should be outside the Zila Parishad so that “the 
Government will have in. him an independ.ent officer who can also 
evaluate impartially the functioning of the local body and who will 
also be available for keeping Government inf armed on, any matter 
which is of sufficient importance."'*’’’ 

It seems, however, that complete isolation of the District Officer, 
as suggested by the Maharashtra Committee, irom the work of the 
Zila Parishad will amount to his complete separation from the main 
stream of development efforts in the district, it is difficult to see in 
what manner he can w-atch the work of the Zila Farishad unless he has 
a right to participate in its deliberations whenever he deems it necessary. 
The exhortation in the Third Five Year Plan to the District Officer to 
“assist democratic institutions. ..in developing khe right conventions 
in the day to day work...”®*^ would remain a will-o’-the-wisp. It 
is felt that his occasional presence in the Zila Parishad, when an impor- 
tant matter is being discussed, will furnish to tlie Parishad the advice 
and guidance of a mature and experienced officer who has considerable 
prestige in the e3'es of the people. But he should not be a voting 
member of the Zila Parishad for he should be embroiled in. group 
politics in the district. His presence should be to clear up certain 
misunder.slandings, to provide some important ir formation, or to give 
a mature and impartial advice to the Zila Parishad on a controversial 
or difficult question. 

An important section of public men is of op nion that the District 
Officer should be the Chief Executive Officer of the Zila Parishad in the 
same way as the B.D.O. is the Chief Executive Officer of the Pancha- 
yat Samiii.®® In order that the State Government is not weakened 
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in reiation to Ihesc bodies, the AVARD Study Team suggests that 
"The State Government. ..can arm itself with the same powers of 
cancellation and suspension of resolutions in respect of the Zila 
Parishad as it has in respect of the Panchayat Samiti,” With regard to 
the emergency powers of the District Officer, the AVARD Report on 
Panchayati Raj in Andhra Pradesh has observed that ‘‘he could have 
a.n independent jurisdiction regarding law and order. In. a similar 
way he should be free to execute such duties as the State Government 
directs him to do.”'^’ 

But it is difficult to visualise how a Collector subordinate to the 
Zila Parishad as its executive officer can exercise responsibility towards 
law and order independently or perform other duties as prescribed by 
the State Government without being a suspect to the Zila Parishad. 
With the District Officer subordinate to the Zila Parishad, the State 
Government will be left without any independent observer on the 
district scene,''^ The new role of the District Officer, therefore, in 
relation to the Zila Parishad should involve periodical and informal 
discussion of affairs of the Zila Parishad and senior officers of develop- 
ment departments in the district. It should be the duty of the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Zila Parishad to keep the District Officer regu- 
larly informed of the intentions and actions of the Zila Parishad and 
to avail himself of his advice. It should also be possible for the chair- 
man of the Zila Parishad and the District Officer to meet at letist twice 
a month and discuss matters relating to the development of the district 
with special reference to the activities of the Zila Parishad. It would 
be from such consultations that the District Officer would be able to 
know when to offer the general advice to the Zila Parishad by being 
present in its meetings. 

There is a mist of uncertainty surrounding the future role of the 
District Officer in Panchayati Raj. There are two schools of thought 
easily discernible through the mist. One like the AVARD regards 
the District Officer as a sort of scaffolding which is used when a build- 
ing is in progress, but which must be removed once the building has 
been completed. But this school is not able to say precisely when the 
’scaffolding' should be removed.’^ The other school consisting of 
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planners and administrators holds that even with the establishment of 
a full-fledged Panchayati Raj the office of the District Officer should 
continue, for the State Government must have a trusted agent in. the 
district to act as the ultimate authority for maintaining law and order 
and as a focal point for common local interests between various 
authorities^" 


V 

THE TRADITIONAL FUNCTIONS OF THE DISTRICT OFFICER: 
CHANGES AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


Di.striet Officer m Coilectur 

For long the revenue admihist ration was the only centre of 
Government in the district and absorbed allthe governmental authority 
that operated in the districtfl^^ In its early days the administration in 
the district was conducted by a single organisation which the Revenue 
Department and the District Officer represented. It was a multi- 
purpose department and the officers of the department were multi- 
purpose functionaries. After Independence changes have taken place 
in the nature and contents of his revenue functions. The abolition of 
zamindaris has placed new responsibilities on him. Instead of dealing 
with a few intermediaries responsible for the payment of land revenue, 
he has now to deal with hundreds of thousands of cultivators in connec- 
tion with land revenue, canal dues, taccavi loans, and many other such 
things, A huge staff ranging from Karmacharis to Circle Officers has 
to be engaged and supervised and their service conditions and other 
things have to be looked into.’® 


departments are concerned. He could have an independent jurisdiction regarding law 
and order. ..Tins, of course, will be a necessary preliminary step to i/ic complete transfer 
of all the present functions of Government to the Zila Parishad.” 

73. The First and Second Five Year Plans suggested various measures for strength- 
ening the position of the District Officer. The Third Five Year Plan also assigned an impor- 
tant role to the District Officer in facilitating the success of Panchayati Raj and imple- 
menting development programmes. It says: “He has the duty of ensuring co-ordination 
at the uistrict level between the Ziia Parishad and the technical officers in dilTerent fields.. . 
and a continuing flow of technical advice and guidance from departments at the state 
level.” (Vide: p. 340) The Maharashtra Committee on Democratic Decentralisation, 
which is said to be more radical in its approach to democratic decentralisation than the 
Mehta Study Team, favoured the retention of “the state sector” in the hands of the Dis- 
trict Officer. It did not foresee a complete transfer of the whole gamut of district adminis- 
tration to the Panchayati Raj institutions. 
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reginie—crcated the Indian district. It was the offspring like the French department of 
the Revolution of administrative convenience.” 

75. This is especially true of Bihar whose land revenue administration was governed 
by the Permanent Settlement of 1793, and which, before independence, did not have revenue 
agencies below the Sub-Divisional Officer. 
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Land ceiling laws, le\'y on land iraproveinent and agricultural 
income-tax have imposed additional burden on him. Political pressur- 
es, in the process of realisation of taxes and dues like taccavi, canal, 
etc., are occasionally brought to bear upon his officers. Complete 
recovery of dues is an ideal difficult of realisation. 

Consolidation of land holdings and land acquisition are other 
problems of very difficult nature subsequent to Independence. Land 
acquisition used to be nominal before Independence. Now, due to 
various industrial projects and development schemes, considerable 
land has to be acquired for public purposes. Though he is assisted 
in the discharge of his hea \7 revenue work by an Additional Collectoi 
or a Revenue Officer, as the case may be, the main brunt of responsi- 
bility has to be borne by him. He is also called upon to dispose of a 
specified number of revenue cases, besides inspecting Tahsil and sub- 
divisional offices. Though in some of the States the task of rent collec- 
tion is being gradually made over to the village panchayats, the ulti- 
mate responsibility still rests wfith the Collector. 

The District Officer as Magistrate 

The magisterial functions of the District Officer may be dealt with 
under: (() maintenance of law and order, and (//) trial of criminal 
cases ancl supervision of magisterial courts, that is, functions which 
are essentially judicial. 

(i) The maintenance of law and order: 

The first set of magisterial functions has tw'O facets; (1) the detec- 
tion and prevention of crime in general, and (2) the prevention and 
quelling of riots and more serious disturbances. The first is perform- 
ed mainly by the police, but in the performance of the second, the 
District Magistrate plays an important part. The relation between 
the District Magistrate and the Police is delicate and ill-defined. On 
the one hand, the police of the district have to work under the District 
Superintendent of Police and no one else, but on the other the District 
Magistrate is required to exercise a general control over the criminal 
administration. 

Before Independence, the District Magistrate and the District 
Superintendent of Police, usually, worked, together in harmony and. 
co-operation, but instances of clash between them are now often 
cited. The Uttar Pradesh Police Commission (1960-61) has found 
that the existing relationship between the District Magistrate and 
the District Superintendent of Police, based on Section 4 of the Police 
Act (Act V of 1861), which used to be taken for granted, has assumed 
the character of a ‘controyersyk It is now being argued by the Police 
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supervisory powers by the District Magistrate 
rf Pol ce i f f “ 7 Superintendent 

co^nisl titn? V before the Bihar Police 

Commtss on ( 961) which exammed the relationship that should exist 
between the District Magistrate and the Superint^nd^t of Pofe The 
Cojnmission was of opinion that “the present conflict,, wherever exist- 

v-tVm htiP rf p personalities than a conflict of the 

system Itself. '‘ did noM'ecommend a radical change in the rela- 
tionship which has been existing between the two since 1 861 . 

(//) Thc^trial of criminal cases and supervision of Magisterial 

I,.. 

or »pm,lion orjuJitW net " S “ 

The separation scheme of the State of Bihai miahTillnTiT'!tp \*’'^”'h'^; 
extent the magisterial (iiidicial) powers of the nktrl lx I 
been aflected. The scheme enC/sager'ha^ m m ’’"t 

Magistrates trying criminal cases will be under the cnnt i r 
Court through the Sessions Judges, an^tl m ii rn 
and Sub-Divisional Magistrates will not h u o .1 tstiict Magistrates 
will they have anything further to d" wiM a i’°'' 

been transfen-ed for trial to a Mimsif or 

only the Sessions Judge who is to recoM mnn f Magistrate, It ,s 

on the work and conduct of the Maai“rateremil?M " It t 

side. In the matter of vesting the^idiri'ji the judicial 

powers the Sessions Judge is to be consh'ted ^itp 
been vested with the powers of transfer and nnsill't has 

leave to, Judicial Magistrates.^^ ^ . i o. ting of, and grant of 

Now, under the separation scheme ihe Dkirir-f ^ , 

not inspect trial-registers and case records tnempo- 
the Sessions and Assistant Sessions ludecs anfl li done by 

proper and speedy disposal of cases is ^theirs 
which arc essentially police functions o jr n \ i 
order and those of an administrative clrincter'^ handling ol Jaw' and 
for firearms, continue to be discharge^bv he 'nkrT m 
and executive magistrates subordinate to him ^ ^ Magistrate 

rng aad StatiLa-y/AllaLalSd^^T^IVf (i 960-61), Superintendent, Print- 

Pntiun ( 1961 ), p. (106!), Superintendent, Secretariat Press, 

1IS60 dated'DcSbcPSri™^ i-^'aer No. H-HI-SOl/SO-A- 

Deparuneui, Cabinet Secretariat, Government of Bihar 1961 "p Appointment 
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VI 

Conclusion 

The ijistiiutioii of the District Officer has a Jong history behind it. 
From time to time there have been changes, additions and subtractions 
ill the duties of the District Officer. But on the whole his duties have 
expanded while his powers have diminished. With the outbreak of 
the Mutiny the paternalist system of district administration came into 
prominence resulting in the absolute supremacy of the Collector in the 
district. This trend was, however, soon countered by the growth of 
governmental functions demanding specialised direction and treatment. 

The introduction of dyarchy in 1921 which transferred the 
control of nation-building departments to Ministers further restricted 
his powers. During the Second World War and the post-war period, 
his functions came to expand for a short while, but simultaneously a 
tendency to departmental autonomy and disconnected functioning of 
technical departments was also discernible. With the separation of 
judiciary, the District Officer became more and more exclusively 
an executive magistrate and a collector of revenue. 

In the context of Coramunity Development and N.E.S. Program- 
mes, he was recently invested with co-ordinational and supervisory 
power over the district heads of technical departments. But again, 
a tendency in the opposite direction is appearing with the introduction 
of Panchayati Raj. Under this scheme, his extension functions are 
being transferred to local bodies and he is being entrusted with tlie task 
of guiding, educating and advising them. Full implications of the 
impact of the scheme on his office are not yet in sight. But it is not 
unlikely that after the successful working of the Panchayati Raj 
institutions over a reasonable period of time, he may be left with 
regulatory functions alone. 



INSTITUTE NEWS 


The Insthute Jias amiounced the 
1 tPA Essay Competition for 1963, the 
subjects being: (a) Social and Econo- 
mic Implications ofPanchayati Raj; 
(h) Personnel Management in Non- 
Governmental Organisations; and 
(c) Administrative Problems of Indus- 
trial Co-operatives. The essay is to 
be written in English (approximately 
10,000 words) under a nom de plume 
covering any aspect(s) of the given 
subjects. The essay in triplicate 
should reach the Director on or be- 
fore .Tidy 31, 1963. 

i-; 'M 

Prof. Karl Wolfgang Deulsch, 
Professor of Political Science, Yale 
University, mitiated, on February 12, 
a discussion on ‘‘Research Approach- 
es to Administrative Problems” in 
the Secretariat Discussion Group, 
organised by the Institute with a 
view to acquainting middle level 
administrators of the Union Govern- 
ment with the developments in admi- 
nistrative sciences. The second dis- 
cussion in the series was initiated by 
Dr. H. K. Hyde, Chief, Public Admi- 
nistration Division, U.S, A.I.D., 
New Delhi, on March 7, the subject 
being “Management Information 
Systems”. The Group was address- 
ed by Mr. Bertrand de Jouvenel, a 
French political scientist and econo- 
mist, on March 25, on “Forecasting 
Social and Political Trends”; by 
Dr, and Mrs. Rudolph of the Harvard 
University on “The Political Socio- 
logy of Associations” on April 5; and 
by Sri Jagjit Singh, Director of Tra- 
nic. Railway Board, on “Operations 
Research” on April 26. 

A discussion based on Sri N.V. 
Gadgii's paper on “Some Reflections 
on Administration” was organised 
on March 7. 


The Institute has brought out tlie 
second volume of the case studies on 
Indian Administration entitled “Cas- 
es in Indian Administration” con- 
taining the following live case studies ; 
(1) Decontrol of Food grains in 1952 
by Sri Ram Saran; (2) Grant of 
Extension to the Inspector-Generai 
of Forests by Dr. M.A. Muttalib; 
(3) The Expansion of the Bokaro 
Thermal Plant by Dr. Parmanand 
Prasad ; (4) The Public Flospital Case 
by Dr. A. Avasthi; and (5) The Bask: 
.ddminisirative Unit for Development 
in Mysore by Sri P.R. Dubhashi 
(price Rs, 7.50). (Proposals to under- 
take case studies are welcome. Those 
interested may communicate to the 
Secretary, Committee on Case Studies 
of the Institute.) 

Under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute, the Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay, lias published Progress 
versus Utopia by John A. Vieg— 
being a collection of the lectures 
delivered by the author at the Indian 
School of Public Administration. 

Prof. K/i.H. Menon, Director of 
the Indian Institute of Public Admi- 
nistration, represented India at the 
Executive Council Meeting and Semi- 
nar of the EROPA held at Manihi 
and Baguio, Philippines, respectively 
from May 31 to June 7, 1963. Fie wifi 
attend the 50tli Jubilee Conference 
of the International Union of Local 
Authorities at Brussels being held 
from June 17^to 25, 1963. He will also 
attend the Conference of Directors 
of the Institutes of Public Adminis- 
tration in the Commonwealth to be 
held from .lune 23 to .fuly 3, 1963. 
partly at Ditchley Park, Oxfordshire 
and partly in London. 

The Indian School of Public 


itmiiuKi jyews 


Administration closed for summer 
vacation on May 15 and will reopen 
on July 15. The Annual Day 
of the School will be held on July 15, 
Hon. Justice Sri P.B. Gajendragad- 
kar, Judge, Supreme Court of India, 
will preside. 

The Annual General Meeting of 
the institute will be held on the 31 st 
August, 1963. 

The Andhra Pradesh. Regional 
Brandi organised a two-day seminar 
on “The Role of Government in 


Industrial Mobilisation for National 
Defence” on April 13-14. 

The Maharashtra Regional 
Branch of the Institute has published 
Administration, Public and Private: 
What Each Can Learn From the 
Other containing the proceedings 
of the special discussion meeting 
held by the Branch in February, 
1962. 

The Uttar Pradesh Regional 
Branch of the Institute has published 
Civil Servants and Democracv bv 
Sri B.L. Chak. 


If also we set against the problematical benefit of the great 
man’s seeing things, or thinking he sees them, with his own eyes, 
the real and undoubted mischief he does by disorganising the 
whole administration for a week or more, closing the courts, 
delaying the disposal of cases, putting a stop to business of all 
sorts, leading Municipalities and other public bodies to spend 
raoi’e money than they can afford in decorations, fireworks, illu- 
minations and triumphal arches, it will be seen that the net gain 
for these tours is infinitesimal, if not absolutely nil 

—John Beames 

(In Memoirs of a Bengal Civilian) 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

(ij INDIA 


During ihc period under review, 
ail iniporiaiil dc\eiopmenl affecting 
the auminislrafive units of the coun- 
try look piacc w ith the passing of the 
GoscrnmciU of Union I’erritories 
Bill. !963. by the two Houses of 
Parliament. The Bill provides for 
Legislaiixc Asscniblie.s. and Councils 
of MinistL'rs in the Union Territo- 
ries of Himachal Pradesh, Mani- 
pur. Tripura, Goa. Daman, Diu 
ttnd Pondichcry. There would be a 
Legislative Assembly in each of the 
above mentioned Union Territories — 
there being 40 members in the case 
of Himachal Pradesh and 30 iii the 
case of others. The Legislative 
Assemblies unless sooner dissolved 
svould continue for five years from 
the date of appointment. If any 
provision of a law made by the Legis- 
lative Assembly is repugnant to any 
provision of a law made by the 
Parliameni. then the law made by 
the Parliament i.s to prevail. The 
Bill also provide.s for a Council of 
Ministers in each Union Territory 
with the Chief Minister at the head 
to aid and advise the Administrator 
in the exercise of his functions in 
relation to matters with respect to 
which the Legislative Assembly of 
the Union Territory has power to 
make such laws. The Bill contains 
many other jn'o visions similar to the 
provisions rclaiing to the State 
Governments in the Constitution. 


Adminisiruiive measuves coiiti- 
jtued to be taken by both the Union 
and the State Governments to meet 
the national emergency. To raentioii 
a few, at the Union level an Emer- 
gency Production Committee was 


consiituted {a) to secure implemen- 
tation of Part 111 of the Industrial 
Truce R.esolution of 3rd November, 
1962, dealing with production, and 
(b) to consider measures to increase 
productivity and to reduce costs. 
Governments of xAiidhra Pradesh and 
Gujarat have also constituted Emer- 
gency Production Committees. 

The seven-man steering com- 
mittee set up by the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
as the focal point of reference to 
scientific, and technical problems of 
defence interest decided to create 
defence cells in certain national 
laboratories to work on problems of 
defence interest. 


In the field of administrative re- 
organisation, the Government of 
India has reorganised the Centra! 
Public Works Department on zona! 
basis providing for one Additional 
Chief Engineer each at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Delhi to look after all 
the works of the Department in llieir 
respective regions. 

The Indian Army has reorganised 
the Eastern Command and created 
a new Central Command for the 
defence of the frontiers in the Centra l 
Zone. The reorganised Eastern 
Command will now comprise West 
Bengal, Assam, Tripura, N.E.F.A., 
and Nagaland. TJie new Central 
Command will include U.P,, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa. 

The Government of Maharashtra 
has decided to reorganise the Plaiiii- 
ing Division iiito (1) Economic 
wing, (2) Resources wing, ('3) Pro- 
grammes wing, (4) Evaluation wins 
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aiHl {:>} h'laiipowur wing with a view 
'() sirengLhc/niig the plainiing maclii- 
nor\- a! the Slate level and to make 
it an cltccli\'c instrument for drawing 
up and implementing the State’s 
plan programmes. 

The Government of Mysore has 
reorganised the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry by creating a 
Co-operative Wing in the Directorate 
of Industries and Commerce so that 
proper impetus m.ay be given to the 
development of industrial co-opera- 
tives by bringing into one fold the 
stall for organising the co-operatives 
as also for their inspection, audit and 
supervision. 

:li 

Consequent upon the age of 
retirement of Central Government 
employees having been raised from 
55 years to 58 years, several State 
Governments have raised the age of 
retirement of their employees from 55 
to 58. 

The Government of Assam has 
raised the age of retirement from 55 
to 58 years of all Government servants 
who I'etire on or after December 1, 
1962, provided that in the case of 
Government servants who having 
reached the age of superannuation on 
a date prior to December 1, 1962, 
have been allowed extension of ser- 
vice, the orders will not apply. The 
age of compulsory retirement for 
Grade IV stafl' continues to be 60. 

The Government of Bihar has, 
inter alia, decided that the State 
Government servants, who are due 
to retire after the 14th .January, 1963, 
at ages below 58, should be continued 
ill service until they are 58. Also 
those on extension of service on the 
i5th.Taniiary, 1963, would be allowed 
to conliuuc in service up to the age 
of 58, and tliosc who on the above 
date are on leave preparatory to 
retirement would be permitted to 
resume duty. 


The Government of Madhya 
Pradesh has also decided to raise the 
age of compulsory retirenient of its 
servants fi'om 55 to 58 years with 
certain exceptions. 

The Government of Maharash- 
tra has raised the age of retirement 
of its employees from 55 to 58 years 
with the reservation that the appoint- 
ing authority may require a Govern- 
ment servant to retire after he attains 
the age of 55, on three months’ 
notice. 

The Government of Punjab has 
also raised the age of retirement of 
State Government employees from 
55 to 58. 

The Government of West Bengal 
has extended the services of all State 
Government servants due to supera- 
nnuation on or after February 15, 
1963, upon the attainment of the age 
of 55, pending decision on the matter. 

at :i: 

An important development with 
regard to the all-India Services is 
the approval by the Government of 
India of u scheme for the inter- 
change of l.A.S. and I.F.S. Officers 
on an experimental basis. The broad 
features of the scheme are: (1) The 
l.A.S. and I.F.S. Officers 'will be ex- 
changed in equal number and the 
total number of officers exchanged 
from each service would be about 12 
in the iirst instance. (2) Ordinarily, 
Officers with eight to fifteen years 
of service alone would be eligible for 
consideration. The l.A.S. '^Officers 
selected under the scheme would be 
appointed as First Secretaries in 
Indian Embassies and would ordina- 
rily be utilised more on commercial 
and economic and possibly consular 
work than on political work in the 
chancery. The I.F.S. Officers would 
be utilised as Deputy Secretaries or 
Under-Secrctarics in the Central 
Ministries. 

at ■■■sis . .'..s!; ■ 
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In tlie field of rccriiilment to the 
public services, the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh has allowed the 
physically handicapped persons an 
age concession of 10 years over and 
above the existing upper age limits 
prescribed for direct recruitment to 
posts ill various services of the State 
so as to enable them to compete for 
the posts to which they are consider- 
ed suitable and the duties which they 
can discharge satisfactorily after 
their appointment. 

Tlie Government of Gujarat has 
decided to undertake central recruit- 
ment of clerks in district and regional 
offices tirdifibreiit departments which 
are not within the purview of Gujarat 
Public Service Commission. Screen- 
ing Committees presided ovci’ by the 
Collector and the Commissioner at the 
district and divisional levels respec- 
tively will select candidates and will 
allot them according to the vacancies 
in the district and regional offices 
of various departments. 

The Government of Punjab has 
decided that appointment to P.E.S. 
Class 1! (Senior Lecturers) will in 
future be through direct recruitment 
only with 50% of the posts being 
earmarked for candidates already 
in service of the Department. It has 
also decided that in future the State 
Public Service Commission will 
hold combined examinations for 
rccruitmcnl to the following groups 
only: Group L P.C.S. (Executive 
Branch); Excise and Taxation Offi- 
cer; Assistant Excise and Taxation 
Officer; Tehsildar; Assistant Regis- 
trar, Co-operative Societies, Punjab; 
Assistant Employment Officer; and 
Excise and Taxation Inspector. 
Group II. P.C.S. (Judicial Branch); 
Legal Assistant in the Legal Remem- 
braiicei‘’s Office, Industries and other 
offices. 

: *. , Jls. * 

With regard to training program- 
me for public personnel, the Union 
Ministry of Labour and Employment 


has started a Centj'al Training Ins- 
titute of the Directorate-General of 
Employment and Training. The 
Institute will provide instruction in 
various trades and the art of teach- 
ing these trades and will also train the 
instructors for the contemporary 
institutions and will provide refresher 
courses to enable trade instructors 
abreast of the latest industrial tech- 
niques and advances in teaching their 
respective trades. 

The Government of Madhya 
Pradesh has started a. sliort-term. 
training programme for training 1,580 
technicians at the various polytech- 
nics and Industrial Training Insti- 
tutes ill the State to meet the 
requirements of the establishments 
engaged in defence production in the 
present emergency. 

The Government of RajastJian 
has decided that the l.A.S. Officers 
in the Selection Grade should work 
as Collectors of some of the impor- 
tant districts for a period of two years, 
so that prior to their promotion to 
the super-time scale posts, they gain 
fresh experience in district adminis- 
tration and revenue matters. It has 
also been decided that oflicers in 
super-time scale should work a.s 
Members of the Board of Revenue 
for three years. 

* :<! si: 

Efforts were made to improve 
government regulation of industries. 
The Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry adopted a revised procedure 
for expeditious disposal of applica- 
tions for grant of licenses under tlie 
Industries (Development and Regu- 
lation) Act. According to the revis- 
ed procedure, the Licensing Com- 
mittee would meet with its local 
members only and members from 
outside namely the State Government 
representatives need not come to 
Delhi for attending the meetings. 
They will however be invited lo 
attend meetings at suitable intervals 
so that they have an opportunity to 
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bring for re-coiisideration any iiunt- 
ber of cases on whiciv decisions have 
been taken at earlier meetings not 
attended by them. It has further 
been decided that cases which are 
recommended for rejection need not 
ordinarily be placed before the 
Licensing Committee; instead they 
will be disposed of by a smaller com- 
mittee consisting of the Chairman of 
the Licensing Committee and other 
concerned officers of Government 
of India. 

The Madliya Pradesh Govern- 
ment also prescribed a procedure for 
the expeditious disposal of com- 
plaints regarding the allotment of 
raw materials, import licenses, etc. 
which, inter alicty provides that all 
complaints pertaining to the Assis- 
tant Director of Industries in the 
district concerned or to the Deputy 
Director of Industries if no Assis- 
tant Director is posted in a district. 
If no reply is received by the com- 
plainant within three weeks, he 
could bring that to the notice of the 
Deputy Director of Industries (Com- 
plaints). 

The Government of Punjab has 
constituted a special Industrial Plan- 
ning and Development Board under 
the chairmanship of the Chief Minis- 
ter. The functions of the Board are 
(/) to examine all handicaps of 
industries and to recommend to 
Government ways and means to 
obviate the same, (//) to advise re- 
garding procurement jfor the develop- 
ment of each establishment of indus- 
try keeping in view their needs and 
costs of development, (///) to make 
recommendations to Government for 
procurement and distribution of raw 
materials, provision of hnancial 
assistance and marketing facilities. 

* :i; * 

in the field of public enterprises, 
the Planning Commission has initiat- 
ed a pilot study with an object to 
evolve systems, suitable for condi- 
tions in India for programming and 


for reporting on performance in pro- 
jects in the public sector. The study 
will cover 15 public sector projects 
of all kinds in the field of illdustr 3 ^ 
mineral, power and transport and 
communications. To begin with an 
intensive study has been undertaken 
on five projects. 

The Estimates Committee in its 
32nd report on the National Coal 
Development Corporation lias 
renewed its earlier suggestions for 
setting up of a personnel commission 
similar to the Union Public Service 
Commission for recruitment to posts 
in public sector undertakings. In the 
view of the Committee the person- 
nel commission should be shaped by 
people with business experience 
who understand the personnel needs 
of the public sector. 

The Government of India has in 
collaboration with the Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. of U.S.A. set up a fourth 
refinery in the public sector. Under 
the agreement a new company will be 
incorporated in which the Govern- 
ment of India will subscribe 51 % 
of the equity capital in rupees, Phi- 
llips Petroleum Co. 25% in Dollars, 
and the remaining 24 % will be subs- 
cribed by Indian parties to be deter- 
mined by the Government of India, 
The refinery will have a capacity of 
2.5 million tons and will be located 
at a suitable site in the Cochin area. 

The Government of Gujarat has 
established the Gujarat ' Mineral 
Development Corporation (P) Ltd. 
for undertaking mining of important 
minerals and works ancillary to it in 
the State. The share capital of the 
Company will be Rs. 30 lakhs, fully 
subscribed by the State Government. 
The affairs of the Corporation will be 
administered by a six-member Board 
of Directors including the Chairman. 

The Jammu and Kashmir Govern- 
ment has constituted a committee 
to go into the working of public 
sector industrial concerns which are 
running at a loss. 
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'"he fvlaliaru'^litra Ckivemmeiit 
has deciticd to establish a State 
Construction Corporation to func- 
tion as a hrm of engineers and con- 
tractors for the State. The Corpora- 
tion which will be registered as 
a private limited company will have 
an initial capital of Rs. 1 crore fully 
subscribed by the Government. The 
Corporation will tender for public 
works in competetion with other con- 
tractors and establish itself on the 
strength of its own performance; 
though, to begin with, it will be en- 
trusted with some works on negotiat- 
ed basis. 

The Economy Committee, 
appointed by the Government of 
India a few months ago to suggest 
econ only in the staffing pattern of the 
various Unioji Ministries has suggest- 
ed a saving of nearly Rs. 82 lakhs 
from the annual salary bill of the 
staflf. In tei'Jiis of personnel, the 
proposed reduction is one secre- 
tary, one additional secretary, nine 
joint secretaries, 32 deputy secreta- 
ries, 75 under-secretaries, 150 section 
officers, 462 assistants and upper 
division clerks, 719 lower division 
clerks and 457 Class IV staff. 

The Government of Madhya 
Pradesh has accepted the recommen- 
dations of tiie Efficiency-cum-Eco- 
nomy Committee set up in 1962, 
wliicli among others include: (1) ad 
hoc cut of 25% under contingencies 
i]^ the non-plan budgets of ail depart- 
ments from the year 1962-63, (/7) ad 
hoc cut of 20% under travelling 
allowance in the non-plaii budgets 
of all departments, (///) a cut of 40% 
in the provisions of the travelling 
allowance of ministers and deputy 
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nted seats for the Lok 
several States on the 
1961 census as follows: 
'kde.sh (41); Assam (14); 

ujarat (24) ; Kerala (19); 
idesh (37); Madras (39); 
L (45); Mysore (27); 
Panjab (23); Rajasthan 
Pradesh (85); and West 
. The Commission has 
Ined the number of seats 
ved for the ScJieduIed 
l^cJieduIed Tribes of each 
increase and redistri- 
jjeats do not affect the 
Lise but will come into 
for the next General 


'|eme Court recently held 
lion Government could 
>se customs and excise 
;c ods imported or nianu- 
a State even though they 
for purposes incidental 
nary functions of the 


(11) ABROAD 

The Committee set up in Decern- tioii has, in its report published re- 
her 1961 with Lord Bridges as its cently, suggested that the British 
chairman to advise the U.K. Govern- Government should adopt new mea- 
meut on training in Britain for over- sures to help developing countries in 
seas countries in public administra- the training of administrators. A 
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digest of this report appears -on 
pp" 274-77 of this issue of the Journal. 

The Medical Services Review 
Cornr, li! lee, appointed in November, 
under the chairinaiiship of Sir 
A-rtlinr th-esiden1. of (he Royal 

Coiiegc of Sm peons, has in its report 
suhinhlcd to ihc Govcrnmeiit. ofU.K. 
considered iit dctadl (he organisation 
ofilic National licaith Service. The 
Coininiliec has rcconimended that a 
new unit .should be sol tip to be 
known as the Area Health Board, 
which would he the focal point for 
a!! ntcilical scrviee.s hi an area, ft 
should take over much of tlie admi- 
nistrative work of the Departments 
of Health, leaving them free for long 
term policy-making. Day-to-day 
adniini.stralion should be in the 
liands of severtil subsidiary councils 
such as liospital services council, 
maternity and child welfare council. 
A medically qualified administrator 
should be the chief officer in such 
area. 

The Government of U.K. has 
set up a unified Ministry of Defence 
by abolishing the adniirality, the War 
Office and the Air Ministry. The First 
Lord of tile Admiralty and llie Secre- 
taries of State for War and Air have 
been downgraded to the equivalent 
of Ministers of State directly subordi- 
nate to the Minister cf Defence, and 
the planning, intelligence and opera- 
tional functions of the Services has 
been brought together in one build- 
ing. The changes have been effected 
to concentrate control of all military 
planning and expenditure in the 
hands of the Minister of Defence. He 
will continue to be advised by the 
Chiefs of Staff, the professional 
heads of the three Armed Services, 
meeting in committee under the 
chairmanship of the Chief of the 
Defence Stall'. The Chiefs of Staff 
will keep their traditional titles of 
First Sea Lord, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff and Cliief of the Air 
Staff. They will continue to have 


the right to represent minority opi- 
nions direct to the Prime Minister if 
there is disagrecnicnt in the Chiefs 
of the Staff Committee. Scientific 
advice will continue to be the respon- 
sibility of the Chief St. icntific Ad viser. 
Another major ciuiia-'e is iii the func- 
tions of the political heads of the 
.Service.s. In iiiturc: they will be 
responsible to the Minister of De- 
fence, and will have no direct access 
to the Prime Minister or the Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet. 

The Government of U.K. has 
also amioimced measures to streng- 
then the new Department in the 
Scottish Office. It is now intended 
to bring into this Department offi- 
cials from other Ministries who might 
be concerned but who were normally 
not under the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State, such as the Ministry of 
Labour and the Board of Trade. This 
liiter-departmental Group of offi- 
cials to plan the economic and physi- 
cal progress — which it is the duty of 
the Secretary of State to further — 
will include in addition to the Minis- 
try of Labour and the Board of 
Trade, the Ministry of Power, the 
Ministry of Public Buildings and 
Works, which are concerned with re- 
sources, building and civil engineer- 
ing industries in Scotland and the 
Ministry of Aviation, because of 
their role in relation to air services 
and the Ministry of Transport which 
controls railways, though not roads, 
in Scotland. 

A recent Civil Service Commis- 
sion action now makes it easier for 
the U.S. Government Agencies to 
utilise the special qualifications of 
college faculty members by authoris- 
ing their temporary non-competitive 
appointments to certain types of 
positions. Agencies can iiow appoint 
bona fide professors and instructors 
with special qualifications of direct 
and immediate benefit to the Govern- 
ment to employee development, ins- 
tructional, scientific, profe.ssional or 
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analytical positions for periods up 
to one year without regard to registers 
of eligibles. Employee development 
officers, in making use of this autho- 
i'ily, can airpoint and assign such per- 
sons to Jcdiire ill or conduct, super- 
visor, or executive development train- 
ing ]:srogruii!i'iies. They can use them 
in courses in which they have high 
SLibject-fiiafler competence, such as 
physics, ciicrnistry, or engineering. 
They can also have them develop 
instruclionalmaterials, evaluate train- 
ing courses or prepare training plans. 


A Joint meeting of the Presi- 
dium of the Central Committee of 
the Soviet Communist Party and the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, held 
on MarcJi 13, decided to set up a 
Supreme Council of the National 
Economy of the U.S.S.R. as the 
supreme state agency for the manage- 
ment of industry and construction in 
the So /iet Union. The new Council 
would also co-ordinate the activities 
of the State Planning Committee, 
the National Economic Council, 
the State Committee for Construc- 
tion (Gosstroi) and other specialised 


and industrial state committees. 


Nepal’s 
held its 
The Panchavi 
April 18, by] 


firsk 


new National Panchayat 
session on April 14. 
'at was inaugurated on 
King Maheiidra. 


The Government of Ceylon has, 
with effect from May 1, abolished the 
Ceylon Civil Service and replaced it 
by the Civil Administrative Service. 
There would be 1,030 posts in the 
administrative services which will be 
divided into five classes. 


The National Assembly of Cze- 
choslovakia has adopted a Bill creat- 
ing a system of elective organs which 
will broaden the citizens’ powers of 
supervision over the national econo- 
my. It has also elected a Central 
Commission of People’s Control and 
Statistics for :he execution of the new 
law. Tire Commission, wliidr will 
be responsible to the National 
Assembly, will also direct the work 
of the Cential Office of the State 
Control and Statistics. 
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PROGRESS REPORT ON MEASURES ANNOUNCED B Y THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 'TO STRENGTHEN ADMINISTRATION. 


{The Prime Minister laid on the 
Table of the l.ok SabJui on 22nd 
April P)6f a statement outlining 
the progress in the measures under- 
taken by the Government of India 
to tone up Central administration . 
As the statement would he of interest 
to the readers of the Journai, the full 
text of the statement is reproduced 
below. — Edi) 

As the House is already aware, a 
Committee on Administration, under 
the Chairmanship of the Cabinet 
Secretary, was set up in August 1961 
to take steps for the implementation 
of the various measures announced on 
the 10th August, 1961, in the House 
by the Prime Minister. A progress 
report showing the action taken in 
this direction was placed in the 
Parliament I.ibrary on the 17th May, 
]962/‘‘ The statement below gives a 
brief outline of the progress made in 
the more important measures initiat- 
ed by the various authorities in 
Government. 

I. METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

(i) Revision of Rules and Regu- 
lations. Rules issued by various 
Ministries on different subjects have 
been scrutinised in detail and general 
simplifications by avoiding duplica- 
tion and contraction of longer dila- 
tory procedures have been suggested 
wherever necessary. 

(ii) Public Works Account Code, 
This has been scrutinised by a Work- 
ing Group under the Chairmanship 
of Additional Deputy-Comptroller & 
Auditor-Gencral, A number of 


useful suggestions liave been made 
which, when implemented, will result 
in speeding up of constructional pro- 
grammes, saving in time and expendi- 
ture. 

(iii) Simplification of Registers, 
Returns and Reports. 

{d) Special studies were initiated 
in collaboration with the repre- 
sentatives of industry to eliminate 
unnecessary returns and simplify 
those which were considered 
necessary by reduction of size 
and scope or by amalgamation. 
The study in respect of textile 
industry has been completed and 
has resulted in substantial econo- 
mies of paper work and effort 
required in submission and pro- 
cessing of the returns. Similar 
studies in respect of iron and 
steel and coal industries arc near- 
ing completion. Others are being 
energetically pursued. 

{b) Similar simplification of re- 
ports and returns to be rendered 
by one Government agency to 
the other, as for example, by 
Attached and Subordinate Offices 
to the Ministries and between 
different Ministries is being con- 
tinually attempted. 

(c) The need for maintenance of 
various registers prescribed in 
the Manual of Office Procedure 
has been reviewed as a result of 
which the maintenance of Assis- 
tant’s Diary, Inter-sectional Move- 
ment Register and the Despatch 
Register for local dak has been 
dispensed with. Registration in 


*This was reproduced in Vol VIH, No, 3 of the Journal. 
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the Central Registry will also 
be done on a selective basis, i.e. 
only U.O. files, classified docu- 
ments, etc. 

(d) Time content and cost of 
meetings. On a study of the effective- 
ness of meetings various suggestions 
have been made for making them 
more clfective and productive in 
decision making. 

(e) Relationship between scienti- 
fic institutions and the administrative 
Ministries. A nuraber of studies have 
been carried out to locate difficulties 
in such relationship for efficient 
working of the scientific institutions. 

if) Simplification of procedure 
in house-keeping sections. Nearly 
one-third of the sections in the 
Ministries are employed on what are 
called house-keeping jobs, e.g. — 

(1) Creation or continuance of 
temporary posts, 

(2) Mab'iig recruitment thereto, 

(3) Grant of leave to the officers 
and staff, 

(4) Grant of advances to staff 
(advances like festival ad- 
vance, cycle advance, etc.), 

(5) Supply of stationery & furni- 
ture, etc,, etc. 

Obviously there is a large area of 
common ground wliich needed spe- 
cial attention, A Working Group 
consisting of oflicers from several 
Ministries was set up to make de- 
tailed study of the time-honoured 
procedures and ‘'prescribed’ steps in 
the disposal of a large number of 
specific jobs dealt with in these sec- 
tions. As a rc.sult of these studies, 
64 jobs have been listed and con- 
currently revised simplified procedur- 
es circulated to all Ministries. It is 
expected that the impact of this exer- 
cise will be felt over a large part of 
the Secretariat. 

H. RECORDS .MANAGEMENT 

Ways and raean.s of .scientific 
management of records in Govera- 
mmX which will release more space 


and provide better access to neces- 
sary records and better working con- 
ditions for the s(aiT. w'cre suggesied 
to the Ministries some time back. 
For regulated weeding out of rccijrds. 
retention period.s have been pres- 
cribed for records of a type Lommon 
to all Ministi'ics. Relenlion pci'iod.s (d' 
special interest in individua! Minis- 
tries are being reviewed. Arrange- 
ments are also being made for irain- 
ing being given by National Archives 
in scientific records management to 
Record Keepers. 

ni. ORIENTATION AND TRAINING 

(a) Staff Orientation. With a view 
to augmenting the present arrange- 
ments for introducing new officers, 
at all levels, to their charge, an illus- 
trative list of material on which 
Ministries could compile background 
information has been prepared and 
circulated for general information 
and guidance. 

(b) O Sc M Journal-— Work Im- 
provement. In order to create a gene- 
ral awareness about the need and 
scope for effecting administrative 
improvements in Government and 
to disseminate information regard- 
ing new methods and procedures for 
economy of effort, time and. human 
resources, the O & M Division is 
bringing out the journal— ‘Work 
Improvement’. So far seven issues 
have been brought out. Copies of 
this journal are being placed in the 
Parliament Library regularly. Recent- 
ly, in the context of the economy of 
paper necessitated by the emergency, 
the periodicity of this journal has 
been reduced from bimonthly to 
quarterly. 

(c) Training in Work Study. lo 
the last analysis efficiency and speed 
in the disposal of Government busi- 
ness depend on motivation and atti- 
tude of Goveynment officials at ail 
levels who are responsible or per- 
forming specffic jobs or tasks. As a 
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part of broad-based in-service educa- 
tional effort and training, periodical 
courses are conducted by the O & M 
Division in collaboration with the sis- 
ter organisations, Special Reorgani- 
sation Unit and the Committee on 
Plan Projects, for imparting training 
in O & M. and work study techniques. 
During the last year, seven courses 
were held which were attended by 
186 officers drawn from Central and 
State Government and public sector 
undertakings. Lectures by distiiv 
guished persons^ — ^specialists in their 
own field— are also arranged to give 
an idea to the trainees of the growing 
importance of tlie techniques both in 
Government and private sector. 

A Seminar on ‘Materials Manage- 
ment' was held in August 1962 at 
which important aspects connected 
with materials management such as 
value analysis, inventory control, 
purchasing for the public sector, 
operations research, etc., were cover- 
ed, leading to useful exchange of 
ideas, 

(d) Management Training. A six 
monthly course on financial manage- 
ment of projects has been organised 
by the Ministry of Finance (Depart- 
ment of Expenditure) for officers 
drawn from the Central and State 
Services, 

IV. DELEGATION AND FINANCIAL 
CONTROL 

(a) Delegation of poM’ers to public 
sector mulertakings. This question 
has been studied in detail and with a 
view to enabling management to take 
prompt decisions and achieve results 
a scheme of model delegation of 
powers has been evolved. This will 
be made available to all public sector 
undertakings for their guidance, 
after necessary scrutiny -by the Plan- 
ning Commission. 

(b) Financial control. Revised 
arrangements for financial and bud- 
getary comroi involving enhanced 


delegation of powers was extended to 
all Ministries and Departments with 
effect from the 1st June, 1962. The 
revised instructions do not apply to 
certain Ministries/Departments like 
the Department of Atomic Energy, 
Ministry of Railways and the Minis- 
try of Defence, 

Under tliese arrangements, the 
Ministries are required to set up inter- 
nal Work-Study Cells. These Cells 
will take up sectors of administration 
in the respective Ministries for de- 
tailed studies with a view to effecting 
economy and improving efficiency. 

y. ECONOMY m STAFF 

(a) Studies made by Special Re- 
organisation Unit and O & M Divi- 
sion. During the last year Special 
Reorganisation Unit has conducted 
a review of several organisations in- 
cluding Ministries the Govern- 
ment of India and their Attached 
and Subordinate offices and a list of 
the organisations studied is given 
below 

(p Ministries : Education Scien- 
tific Research & Cultural Affairs, 
Irrigation & Power, Deptt. of 
Community Development, 

(2) Attached Offices : Posts & 
Telegraphs, All India Radio, 
Centra] Public Works Depart- 
ment, Directorate-General of 
Civil Aviation, Department of 
Tourism.. 

(3) Subordinate Offices : Regis- 
trars of Companies, Coal Con- 
troller, Security Press, Films 
Division, Directorate of Exten- 
sion. 

(4) State Governments and other 
offices : Delhi I^abour Depart- 
ment, Delhi Chief Inspector of 
Factories, Hindustan Steel, .M.y“ 
sore Industries & Commerce 
Department, Tntei-Stale Transport 
Commission, Punjab industries 
Department and District Educa- 
tionai Offices. 
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In addition, studies of a number 
of ad hoc problems referred to the 
1 1-nil luisc also been cnrriccl out. 

TTtc f.tudicii luadc by the Special 
Reorfurnisaiinu Unit not only helped 
iii iocaiiii:/. siirpiuaes iu the existing 
stah hu! also helfied in preventing 
uiinecc',<;;!i'y grrnvlh ol' stall During 
ilic la;-,! year aioiie. !hc annual say- 
jEigs in ilic co;;l (jf .surpius staff in 
pay and Eiilowauccs came to about 
Rs. 2i.4! lakhs in addition to the 
prevviUivv econojuy, representing 
cost of staff, which was not sanc- 
tioned as a rosiilt of the S.R.U. 
probe — Rs. .K).2() lakiis. The studies 
conducted l)y tJie Special Reorgani- 
sation Unit have also lielped in 
formulating general -jncasurcs for 
efficiency, e.g., elimination of levels 
and curtailment of certain inessen- 
tial schemes, rational delegation of 
powers and simplification of proce- 
dures. 

(b) Studies were made in the 
Office of the Controller of Defence 
Accou-nts, Meerut, to verify the staff- 
ing scales now in vogue in the 
Defence Accounts Department which 
indicated scope for reduction to the 
extent of 16%. 

(c) General studies. General studi- 
es made with a view to securing the 
more purposel'iil use of the existing 
staff included tlie following*. 

( 1 ) Assessment of the requirements 
(f Lower Division Clerks : Gene- 
ral studies were conducted by the 
O & M, Division to look into the 
reqiiii-ciuents of Lower Division 
Clerks in the Secretariat, which 
category was found not only in 
deficiency but also in great de- 
mand, I'lic result of the study 
indicated that by adjustments the 
existing staff' could take care of 
the present requirements result- 
ing in a saving of 1,700 clerks 
involving an annual recurring 
cxpcnd'ture of Rs. 42 laklis. 

(2) Scaling down the basis of 
allotment of Class IV staff {Peons). 


As in the earlier case, there is 
large demand for neons ah,o. The 
studies undertaken have pointed 
to the possible better Litiiisati<!n 
of this catcg(!ry of staff. Revised 
scales are also heiti!-* evolved 
which is expected to throw up 
about 1,000 ()Cons wfio could, be 
deployed for additional work. 

(d) Sections. On l!ic basi.s 
of detailed wrsrk studies made of tlm 
‘Pilot Section s’ introduced in the 
Secretariat in 1.956 on an experi- 
mental basis, the Pilot Sections were 
abandoned resulting in an immediate 
saving of 115 Section Officers (in the 
grade of Rs. 400-900), who could be 
employed elsewhere. 

(e) Economy in Staff. An Eco- 
nomy Committee consisting of the 
Secretary, Ministry of Home Affairs, 
Secretary, Department of Expendi- 
ture anci Additional Secretary, Plan- 
ning Commission, has made a rapid 
scrutiny of the staff employed in 
different Ministries and made recom- 
mendations for effecting substantial 
economy in tlie staffing pattern of the 
various Ministries. 

VI. PLAN PROJECTS AND PUBLIC 
SECTOR UNDERTAKINGS 

(a) Plan Projects — Reduction of 
Costs. The various studies of the 
Committee on Plan Projects have 
created an awareness in the minds of 
all concerned towards the need for 
cost reduction on scientific lines. 
Many of these reports, about forty 
of which have also been published, 
contain norms standards for plami- 
ing. Considerable reduction in cost 
can be achieved tlirough the adop- 
tion of these standards. In a few 
specific cases i-cfcrrcd to tlie Com- 
mittee daring the last year, such as, 
medical colleges, hospitals, indus- 
trial townships, etc., the Committee 
was able to suggest measures for 
reduction in cost amounting to Rs. 
one crore. 
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Another important study which 
was finalised recently pertains to 
Public Works Administration. On 
the basis of a detailed work-study of 
Public Works Departments all over 
the counti-y, the Committee had 
made recommendations for stream- 
lining procedure, removing the exist- 
ing bottlenecks and developing an 
organisational pattern that would be 
conducive to speed and economy in 
the construction [n-ogrammes. These 
rccornmendations are under examina- 
tion in the Planning Commission 
and the Ministries of Works, Housing 
and Rehabilitation and Defence and 
State Governments. 

The method of programming and 
progress control outlined by the 
Committee on Plan Projects known 
as the “Line of Balance Techni- 
que'’ lias been increasingly adopted in 
a number of projects, e.g., the Ram 
Ganga Irrigation Project, the Gorakh- 
pur Airport work, Bidar Aerodrome, 
etc. Experience has shown that this 
method of programming and pro- 
gress control is an excellent aid to 
effective management of projects. 

Studies have also been conducted 
at the Hindustan Housing Factory, 
some of ihc defence establishments, 
road transport bodies, etc. for ex- 
ploring avenues of cost reduction. 
These iiavc yielded good dividends. 

(b) Public Sector undertakings — 
Opcratfoual efficiency. 

Release of Foreign Exchange : 
As delay in sanction of foreign 
exchange requii'emcnts and issue 
of import lieeiiccs has a direct 
bearing on tlie cniciency and speed 
of construction and operation of 
public sector projects, a special 


study was conducted to locate 
bottlenecks. A revised procedure 
for compiling, notifying and pro- 
curement of maintenance require- 
ments of public undertakings has 
been evolved and put into effect, 
(c) Organisational and Procedu- 
ral study of D.G.S. Sl D. A quick 
1 ‘cview of tlie organisational arrange- 
ments and methods of work was 
undertaken in the D.G.S. D’s 
organisation with a view to locating 
the existing bottlenecks and delay 
points and finding ways and means 
for expediting the processing of in- 
dents and procurement of supplies 
in respect of defence and railway 
requirements in the context of the 
present emergency. Several remedial 
measures have been suggested and 
have .since been largely accepted by 
the organisation, reducing the time- 
lag in the procurement of stores, 

VII. OTHER MEASURES 

(a) Economy in the use of paper, 
electricity, furniture, etc. In the con- 
text of the emergency, instructions on 
economy in the use of paper, coii- 
sumplion of electricity, purchase of 
furniture, etc. have been reiterated 
and supplemented. In particular, 
orders have been issued dispensing 
with the issue of the Gazette Notifi- 
cation of Gazetted Officers proceed- 
ing on leave or on transfer, except 
where every change in incumbency 
is required to be notified under a 
statute. 

(b) Increase in Office hours. Tire 
number of working hours in Central 
Government offices has been increas- 
ed by lialf an hour per day. 


U.S.A., REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
PEFiSONNEL, Washington, 1962. 

The Committee onToreiguAftairs request of Secretary of State Rusk. 
Personnel was constituted late in 1961 It was established under the aus- 
urider the chairmanship of the pices of the Carnegie Endowment 
Hon’ble Christian A, Herter at the for International Peace and rvitli 
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financial support provided also by 
the Foixl Foiuidalion and the Rocke- 
iollcr Brothers Fund. The Committee 
was coinposed entirely of private 
citi/ens. The Conmiittee reported in 
Ijecc-mher 1062. 

The icrirn; r»f reference of the 
Committee liroadly were to analyse 
and ioiccast as accurately aspo.ssiblc 
the !J.S. (joverninenfs personnel 
requircmeiiis in the foreign affairs 
liekl over the next decade and to 
strengthen the ability of the Govern- 
nienl to find, develop and make maxi- 
mum use of personnel with the skills 
and talents required. 

The main recommendations of the 
Committee are as follows: 

Leadership in Foreign Affairs 

U The capacity of the Depart- 
ment of State to assist the President 
in providing leadership and co-ordi- 
nation in foreign affairs must be 
strengthened. The Department’s 
responsibility should embrace the 
formulation of foreign policy, the 
development and co-ordination of 
foreign affairs programme, and the 
planning and marshaling of the re- 
sources needed for their implementa- 


3. Unde- the leadcrsliin of ilic 
Executive Under Secretary of Slate, 
a system shot Id be eslabiished wliei e- 
by foreign policy objectives ai’c 
translated into programmes ol aeiiou 
to be linden aken in each area of 
foreign affairs activilv. projecicd as 
far into the future as is feasible, 
and used as a basis for estimating 
future personnel and othei' needs in 
foreign affairs. 

A Fraineworic for Foreign Affairs 
Personnel Ma nagenient 

1. A career foreign service, to 
be known as tire Foreign Information 
Service, shou d be provided for the 
permanent professional personnel 
in overseas iiformational and cul- 
tural activities. 

2. The I'oreign Service, the 
Foreign Information Service, and the 
Foreign Development Service should 
constitute a family of compatible 
services governed by uniform, statu- 
tory provisions regarding persoiine! 
management. I In the administration 
of these services there should be: 
(a) substantial uniformity in person- 
nel policies apd. equality in condi- 
tions of service; (h) joint conduct of 
personnel ope fations wherever desir- 


tion. 

2. A new post of Executive 
Under Secretary, subordinate in 
rank only to the Secretary and Under 
Secretary, .should be established in 
the Department of State, The Exe- 
cutive Under Secretary should act 
in the Secretary's behalf in assuring 
that; (a) foreign affairs personnel 
and machinery are adequate to the 
nation's international responsibilities; 
(6) policies are supported by action 
programmes and by the means and 
! resources for their realization ; (c) the 

i processes of policy making, program- 

me development, budgeting, and 
administration are brought into an 
effective union; and (d) interagency 
rdationslups and personnel arrange- 
ments are properly co-ordinated. 


able; (c) systematic interchange of 
personnel ana provision for lateral 
transfer; and (d) consideration of 
senior personnel of all three services 
in filling top executive posts in foreign 
affairs. 

3. An Jnteragency Board of 
Foreign Affairs Personnel should be 
established to assist the proposed 
executive Under Secretary of State 
in bringing about parallel personnel 
policies and, where desirable, joint 
personnel operations. Each agency 
should have primary responsibility 
for personnel actions affecting indi- 
vidual employees. 

4. The personnel of the foreign 
affairs agencies in the United States 
who are now in the Civil Service sys- 
tem should, be redesignated as foreign 
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aiiairs officers and employees and 
should be brought within the struc- 
ture of the foreign affairs services. 
These employees should not be obli- 
gated to serve abroad as a conse- 
quence of this redesignation. Future 
recruitment should, however, stress 
availability for overseas service, and 
the long range goal should be to in- 
crease the proportion of personnel 
available for sei'vice at home and 
abroad. The agencies and the Civil 
Service Commission should reach 
appropriate agreements to insure har- 
monious and mutually beneficial 
pel sonnel rcl a t ionships. 

5. Personnel should be catego- 
rized 'io as to distinguish between 
career and non-career and between 
professional and non-professional 
employees. The respective services 
of the State Department, USIA, and 
AID should be distinctly and sepa- 
rately identified. United States citi- 
zen personnel in all categories should 
be under a single grade structure and 
salary scale. 

6. 'Fhe Foreign Service of the 
United States should, as a general 
rule, serve as the vehicle for those 
overseas activities of the other agen- 
cies of the Govermitent which, 
though primarily domestic, have an 
important bearing on foreign policy; 
for thivS purpose, its personnel admi- 
nistration should be modified to 
accommodate better the needs and 
interests of those agencies. If it 
should be necessary to make an ex- 
ception for a large overseas program- 
me of such a domestic agency, its 
overseas personnel should constitute 
a member of the family of foreign 
affairs services. 

A Design for Strengthening the 
Professional Services 

Manpower planning machinery 
sliould be established in each agency 
to assess manpower requirements in 
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the light of programme plans and 
other pertinent information and to 
project such requireiiieiits, with perio- 
dic review and adjustment, five to 
ten years in advance in terms of 
numbers, kinds, and deployment of 
personnel. 

New People for Foreign Affairs 

1. The efforts of the Depart- 
ment of State, USIA, and AID to 
recruit junior officers into their 
career foreign services should be 
merged; and their programmes 
should tap more systematically the 
most promising sources of highly 
qualified candidates. 

2. The entrance examining pro- 
cesses of the Department of State, 
USIA, and AID for junior officers 
should be strengthened and adminis- 
tered under standards and precepts 
recommended by a joint Board of 
Examiners. The importance of rele- 
vant specialized education and expe- 
rience should be recognized through 
provision of special optional sections 
in the written examinations. 

3. Recruitment of junior officers 
should be supplemented by a positive 
programme to seek out and bring 
into the career services at inter- 
mediate and higher levels experienced 
persons of high quality, particularly 
to meet specialized needs, subject to 
rigorous competitive examination. 

4. A positive recruitment pro- 
gramme and vigorous competitive 
examining process should be used by 
the foreign affairs agencies in the 
appointment of Reserve Officers for 
limited periods of service. The Re- 
serve vehicle should be regarded as a 
supplement to the career services in 
meeting temporary and specialized 
requirements. 

Policies and Tools for Personnel 
Management 

1. TJie personnel systems and 


*In this connection, “professionar* is used to distinguish between career and 
reserve officers, on the one hand, and staff officers and employees, on the other. 
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practices of Ali3, USIA, and the 
Department of State should be built 
around a series of flexible career lines 
representing ail major professional 
fields, including executive direction. 
Provision should be made for geo- 
graphic specialization in a number of 
professional fields and for the deve- 
lopment of executives. The highly 
competent functional specialist 
should be able to advance to class I 
in his professional field, 

2. Promotion from the junior to 
the mid-carcer stage, and from the 
mid-career to the senior stage, should 
be regarded as the pivotal points of 
a foreign a flairs career. Officers 
should be “selected- in to” succeeding 
stages only after especially intensive 
review and evaluation. 

3. TJic ranks of career minister 
and career ambassador should be 
open to qualified career officers in 
AID and USIA. Recommendations 
for promotions to these ranks should 
be made by the Board of Foreign 
Affairs Personnel to the Secretary 
of State before submission to the 
President, Experience in at least 
two foreign afl'airs agencies should 
become a normal qualification for 
such promotions. 

4. The senior executive officers 
of the foreign agencies should cons- 


titute a pool of talent for key execu- 
tive jobs to the maximum extent con- 
sistent with the retention of control 
and action responsibility by the 
agency heads, in filling such posts, 
the agency heads should draw on 
rosters to be developed by the 
Board of Foreign Affairs Personnel. 

Education and Training for the 
Diplomacy 

1. There should be established, 
under the highest auspices and leader- 
ship, a National Imreign Affairs 
College which would provide in- 
service training at an advanced level 
for professiona I personnel. It would 
replace the Foreign Service Institute. 

2. On the basis of forward man- 
power plans provided by the agencies, 
the National Foi'cign Aflairs College, 
as well as the training divisions in 
each agency, should systematically 
develop and co-ordinate plans for 
individual training programmes. The 
College should establish machinery 
whereby appropriate training cours- 
es, wherever taught, can be regularly 
evaluated; present and anticipated 
needs of the agencies can be consoli- 
dated and correlated; and plans for 
new or revised courses can be dtwe- 
loped ill response to such needs, 
whether at the College or elsewhere. 


U.K. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TRAINING IN PUB- 
LIC ADMINISTRATION FOR OVERSEAS COUNTRIES, London 
H.M.S.O,, 1963. 


The Committee was appointed 
in December 1961, with Lord Bridges 
as Chairman, by llie Secretary for 
Technical Co-operation to advise 
iiim (a) on the training facilities in 
the field of Public Administration 
and rclaicd subjects provided in the 
United Kingdom for government 
servants and other public employees 
nominated by the Governments of 
Overseas countries, and (/?) on the 
arrangements for assistance from the 
United Kingdom in building up local 


training facilities in the field in res- 
ponse to requests received from the 
Government or Overseas countries; 
and to report on the suitability and 
adequacy of the arrangements made 
for these purposes in relation to the 
present and foreseeable future 
demand. 

The Committee submitted its 
report in January 1963. The main 
conclusion of the Committee is that 
the response of Britain to the needs 
of the training in administration of 
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i lie developing countries is inadequate 
and does not match the urgency 
ttniic situation and the determination 
of the govenirnents of developing 
countries to achieve quicker and 
better results. The urgency arose 
iVorn ; 

(a) the grave lack of trained 
administrative staff at all 
levels in many developing 
countries, including a lack of 
men with the long experience 
of responsibility normally 
needed for the most senior 
posts; and 

(h) the additional calls made on 
the administration by the 
policy of specially rapid eco- 
nomic and social growth and 
cJtange, which the govern- 
ments of nearly all develop- 
ing countries are rightly pur- 
suing. 

To meet the situation, the Com- 
mittee has recommended strengthen- 
ing of British assistance to training 
institutions in developing countries; 
enhancement of the training facili- 
ties in Britain through improved 
courses, improved organisation and 
additional expenditure by the British 
Government. TJiespecihc recommen- 
dations of tlte Committee are as 
below: 

THE BRITISH CONTRIBUTION 
TO TRAINING OVERSEAS 

1. A register should be compiled 
and maintained of British public 
servants who would be willing and 
suitable to serve overseas as instruc- 
tors in practical administration. 

2. (a) Government Departments 
and the nationalised industries 
should, be asked to facilitate the over- 
seas secondment of members of their 
staffs for service as instructors in 
practical admini.stration, and (b) the 
associations of local government 
autJiorities should be invited to per- 
suade their members to do likewise. 


3. Provision should be made for 
a preparatory course for British 
instructors in practical administration 
so as to give tiiem an opportunity to 
prepare themselves for their new 
tasks before they are sent abroad. 
It will be essential for them to learn 
about the background of the country 
to which they are going and the 
nature of its governmental institu- 
tions and to acquaint themselves 
with the problems which beset deve- 
loping countries generally. The 
Royal Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration could be utilised for this 
purpose, and that Institute s.hou]d be 
invited to devise and introduce such 
a preparatory course. 

4. (a) British universities should 
be invited as a matter of urgency to 
adjust and, where necessary, expand 
their existing staffs, in order to 
enable members of their staffs to 
become available for service in deve- 
loping countries, and (b) the cost 
should be met from British Govern- 
ment funds. 

5. In applying the British 
Government funds available, re- 
gard should be had to the crucial 
importance of putting the relatively 
small British university department 
concerned in a position to make an 
appropriate contribution by sponsor- 
ing training institutions in develop- 
ing countries. 

6. (a) Official encouragement 
should be given to the preparation 
and publication of textbooks and the 
provision of audio-visual aids, spe- 
cially designed for overseas use, on 
public administration and related 
subjects and (h) British Government 
funds should be made available, 
where necessary, to support the 
above-mentioned activities, to pur- 
chase copies of the books and aids 
and of other printed materials for 
presentation to selected sjiccialist 
libraries overseas, and to maintain 
the collections so formed. 
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THE BRITISH CONlRiBUTlON IN THE 
UNITED kingdom: ARRANGEMENTS 

FOR THE TRINCIPAL COURSES 

1 . Consideration should be 
given to the possibility of eslablish- 
mg in Britain a course for the train- 
ing of instructors in practical admi- 
nistration who are employed by the 
governments of developing countries. 

2. Formal university courses, 
Courses A and B, special advanced 
courses, and shorter advanced cours- 
es should all be matters kept under 
review through the co-ordinating 
machinery mentioned later. 

3. An investigation (including 
consultation with other interested 
bodies) should at once be made into 
the factors which would have to be 
taken into account in establishing a 
special institution in Britain for top 
level training in administration (in- 
cluding development training), com- 
bined with research into the fields 
which the training covers. 

4. As a matter of urgency the ques- 
tion should be considered of joining 
or co-ordinating the relevant sections 
of tlte Foreign Office Library and of 
the combined Library which serves 
the Commonwealth Relations Office, 
Colonial Office, and Department 
of Technical Co-operation, to fomi 
in London a centre of docimientation 
for development administration over- 
seas. 

THE BRITISH CONTRIBUTION IN THE 
UNITED kingdom:. MISCELLANEOUS 
MATTERS 

1 . The selection of trainees, 
orientation courses, knowledge of 
English, certificates and examina- 
tions, and training in the work of 
particular Departments or spheres of 
activity sltouJd all be matters kept 
under review through the co-ordinat- 
iiig machinery mentioned later. 

2. Arrangements should be 
made for training visits and attach- 
ments in Britain only after careful 


preliminary discussion both with the 
visitors’ government and with the 
proposed host authorities; (b) vvher- 
ever possible a short introductory 
course on British Government 
should be provided for those who 
can be grouped satisfactorily or are 
already members of a group, before 
beginning a programme of visits or 
attachments; and (c) consideration 
should be given to the establishment 
of an information centre where pre- 
liminary reading material would be 
readily available, to which individual 
visitors should be directed before 
beginning their programmes. 

3. When an educational institu- 
tion in Britain runs a special course, 
approved by the Department of 
Technical Co-operation, for the 
benefit of developing countries, 
arrangements should be made, if 
necessary, to underwrite the course 
from British Government funds 
against a limited financial loss. 

ORGANISATION 

1. A co-ordinating unit for 
administrative training should be set 
up: (a) To gather information about 
overseas needs in the whole field of 
training in public administration to 
keep under review the facilities exist- 
in in Britain (including the availabi- 
lity of books and other teaching 
aids), and to consult with universities 
and other educational authorities 
concerned as to the means of meeting 
overseas needs, (b) To ensure that 
the Department of Technical Co- 
operation and the British Council 
operate in concert, wherever this is 
advantageous, and have a common 
pool of information on which to 
dratv. (c) To ensure that the fullest 
possible information about courses 
in the field of public administration 
which are available in Britain is 
made known abroad tiirough British 
representatives overseas or by what- 
ever means may be thought desirable. 
(d) To improve as far as possible 
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(ii-carii'ig in mind the views and 
wishe-. id' ciupioying governments) 
ciislifig :i •i'angcinents for the selec- 
tion and aiiocation to courses of 
overseas trainees with the aim of 
ensuring that suitable persons are 
sclecied and are allocated to the 
inosi suitable courses, (c) To co- 
ordinate the work of the Department 
of Technical Co-operation and the 
British Council and any other orga- 
nisations involved in meeting the 
growing demand for British aid 
in local training in public adminis- 
tration. (/) To estimate the numbers 
of persons required to fill posts in 
developing countries for teaching 
and training duties in public adrainis- 
traliori, and to advise on priorities 
in the filling of vacancies, (g) To 
advise liow overseas enquiries 
and suggestions about projects 
for overseas development studies 
should be directed towards the 
institutions best fitted to deal 
with them (not necessarily the special 
institution itself), (h) To gather 
information about the contribution 


of other technical assistance donors 
— governments, international organi- 
, sations, and private Foundations — in 
this field. The co-ordinating unit 
should be composed of members of 
the staff of the Department of Tech- 
nical Co-operation and the British 
Council wlio are already employed in 
those duties. 

2. An advisory Council for pub- 
lic administration training and deve- 
lopment studies should be set up to 
advice the Department of Technical 
Co-operation and the British Com- 
mittee on public administration train- 
ing and Development studies. 

3. To fiicilitate publicity for 
British Training facilities (a) the num- 
ber and distribution of British Coun- 
cil officers available for that purpose 
overseas should be reviewed, and 
(^) British Government funds should 
be provided to send British officials 
and teachers conceriied with admi- 
nistrative training on more frequent 
visits to interested overseas countries 
than are made at present. 


GOVERNMENT OF RAJASTHAN, REPORT OF THE COM^ 
MFTTEE TO SUGGEST WA YS AND MEANS FOR RELIEVING 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL OF ROUTINE DUTIES, 1962. 


The Committee was constituted 
in 1961 by an order of the Cabinet 
Secretariat under the chairmanship 
of Dr. B.L. Rawat, Additional Chief 
Secretary to the Government to 
suggest ways and means for ensur- 
ing that the services of scientists 
and technologists are utilised to the 
best advantage by relieving them of 
rouiine administrative duties, thus 
enabling them to devote more atten- 
tion and lime to their technical func- 
tions. The Committee submitted 
its repori in 1962. The report is 
divided into two parts: 

Part 1 dealing with general recom- 
mendations which are applicable to 
most, if not all departments and Part 
11 dealing with recommendations 
which are applicable to individual 


or a limited number of departments. 

Important observations/conclu- 
sions of the Committee are sum- 
marised below: 

Part i 

GENERAL RECO MMEND ATIONS 

Establishment matters including 
disciplinary cases 

I. Delegation of powers 

The officers working in the higher 
posts in the technical departments 
have generally not delegated sufficient 
powers in such matters as appoint- 
ments, postings, transfers, and the 
imposition of punishraent-s to their 
subordinate officers, with the result 
that a considerable portion of their 
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time is taken up in dealing with such 
cases. The delegation of powers in 
such matters to the officers under 
whom the staff are working, to the 
maximum extent possible will not only 
considerably relieve the senior offi- 
cers of their burden, but will ensure 
better control over staff by their 
immediate officers greater prompt- 
ness in the disposal of establishment 
cases and the avoidance of protracted 
correspondence in such matters. 

IL DIscIpliiiary cases 

Since it has been noticed that 
several appointing authorities com- 
mit procedural and other irregulari- 
ties in conducting departmental en- 
quiries, such cases should be techni- 
cally scrutinised by a special officer 
appointed for the purpose at the stage 
of the framing of the charge-sheet, 
and again before final orders are 
passed, in order to ensure that no 
irregularities are committed in con- 
ducting these enquiries and all the 
provisions of the Constitution of 
India and the relevant laws and rules 
are fully observed. 

Accounting matters including Budget 

In departments where an Accounts 
Officer is not sanctioned all accounts 
matters should be dealt with by an 
Administrative and Accounts Officer 
in the offices of technical depart- 
ments so as to enable the technical 
officers to devote more time to their 
technical functions. 

Store purchase and arrangements for 
supplies 

Ail Heads of Departments should 
draw up their list of articles to be 
purchased and invite tenders by the 
3 1 St of October in the preceding year. 
The tenders should be approved by 
the State Store Purchase Organisa- 
tion and the list of approved firms 
supplied to ail the indenting authori- 
ties by the end of February, in the 
preceding year. 


There are a number of articles 
which are purchased by the various 
departments of the Government 
which are not standardized. To 
meet the situation, once a contract 
has been given to a particular firm, 
it should be required to supply as 
many items of the article concerned 
as there are indenting authorities in 
the State, to the Head of the Depart- 
ment concerned, who will check 
whether these articles are of the re- 
quired standard and after so satisfy- 
ing himself, he will send one sample 
to each of the indenting authoiities 
in the State to act as the standard. 

All officers under the adminis- 
trative control of the district level 
officers, and all other Government 
officers situated at the district head- 
quarters, including the offices of 
Heads of Departments and Divi- 
sional Level Officers and teaching 
and training institutions should send 
a consolidated list of the articles 
except those for which tenders are 
invited by the Store Purchase Orga- 
nisation or Departmental Store Pur- 
chase Committee or for which rates 
contracts have been entered into by 
State Store Purchase Organisation, 
required to be purchased by them for 
the financial year in question as soon 
as possible after the approved budget 
is received by them, to the Collectors 
of the districts concerned. These lists 
should be scrutinised in the offices 
of the Collectors, and with regard to 
all articles which arc common to two 
or more departments, the lenders 
should be invited by the District 
Purchase Committee in a consolidat- 
ed manner, if necessary, in consulta- 
tion with the District Level Officer 
concerned. 

Articles otlier than office require- 
ments which are common to two or 
more departments and which are 
indented by Heads of Departments 
directly, should, as far as possible, 
be purchased in a consolidated man- 
ner by the State Store Purchase 
Organisation and the departments 
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may make purchases for articles 
wJiicIi are only required by the parti- 
cular department in question. 

Periodical reports, returns, statistics 
and routine correspondence 

The reduction of paper work is 
ail important matter as far as the 
provision of relief to technical officers 
is concerned. If these officers are not 
kept tied down to their desks, they 
would be able to undertake more 
inspections and tours, which would 
in the long run add to their effi- 
ciency. 

PART II 

RECOMMENDATIONS APPLICABLE 
TO SPECIFIC DEPARTMENTS 

Irrigation Department 

In order to give relief to the Exe- 
cutive Engineers, the work relating 
to assessing and collection of irriga- 
tion dues should gradually be trans- 
ferred to the Revenue Department. 

The Chief Engineer (Irrigation) 
should be assisted by a Senior R.A.S. 
Officer in his general administrative 
duties and to supervise the work of 
the Dy. Collectors attached to the 
Irrigation Divisions. 

Public Works Department 

The possibility of transferring 
rent collection work to the Collectors 
should be examined. The assess- 
ment of rent should however conti- 
nue to be made by the PWD as this 
is a technical matter. 

The possibility of delegating more 
powers and positions to the Addi- 
tional Chief Engineer (PWD) and the 
Accounts Officer, with a view to 
relieving the Chief Engineer of some 
work, should be considered by the 
Department. The Accounts Officer 
should also be entrusted with certain 
administrative duties such as esta- 
blishment matters relating to L.D.Cs 
and Class IV servants, store purchase, 


Farrashkhana, etc. If in future be- 
cause of increased work load any 
further assistance is required at the 
Headquarter, an R.A.S. officer carry- 
ing a special pay of Rs. 150/- may be 
provided so as to relieve the Chief 
Engineer of administrative and esta- 
blishment work. 

Medical and Health Department 
In order to assist the P.M.O. and 
the D.M.H.O. in matters relating to 
hospital administration, all the doc- 
tors attached to the hospitals should 
be delegated specific administrative 
functions and they should, in addi- 
tion to their normal duties, act as 
Assistants to the D.M.H.Os or 
P.M.Os as fer as running of the 
hospitals are concerned just as the 
officers posted at the headquarters 
assist the Collector as District Magis- 
trate in the discharge of his functions 
as officers in charge in addition to 
their normal work. Grade I hospi- 
tals may be provided with an Admi- 
nistrative Officer to assist P.M.O./ 
D.M.H.O. in all administrative 
matters and in that contingency one 
post of a general doctor may be kept 
in abeyance. 

At present the Deputy Director 
(Administration) attached to head- 
quarters is a doctor. Since most of 
the duties performed by this officer 
are administrative in nature, it would 
be desirable to post a very senior 
R.A.S. officer with a special pay of 
Rs. 150/- on this post thus relieving 
the doctor for his more important 
professional duties. 

Animal Husbandry Department 

In order to relieve the District 
Animal Husbandry Officer of some 
of his administrative duties, all 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeons in 
independent charge of district hospi- 
tal should be declared as Head of 
Offices and an appropriate delegation 
of powers made to them. 

All administrative . work relating 
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to the offices of the Deputy Directors 
may be done by the Deputy Director 
(Administration) attached to the 
Head Office. This will relieve the 
Deputy Directors (Technical) of their 
administrative duties and enable 
them to discharge their technical 
functions more effectively. As a pre- 
condition to this however all Deputy 
Directors at the Headquarters should 
be located in one building. 

Agriculture Department 

The General recommendations 
made with regard to the application 
of powers and functions in matters 
relating to establishment should be 
given effect by this department as 
there is considerable centralisation 
in this respect at present. 

Mines Department 

The Director of Mines should 
consider the possibility of delegating 
all powers of appointments, postings 
and transfers of junior technical 
hands to the Mining Engineers. 

A considerable portion of the 
time of Mining Engineers is taken up 
in administrative work^of the folio Wr 
ing nature: 

(7) Recovery of dues; 

(//) Clearing of objections and 
other case work; 

(///) Signing of receipts and 
challans; 

(iv) Receiving applications and 
taking action thereon; 

(v) Establishment matters; 

(v/) Important matters and Pur- 
chases. 

To relieve the Mining Engineers 
of these duties, five posts of Tehsil- 
dars should be created, one to be 


attached to each mining division to 
look after all the administrative func- 
tions. After these posts are created, 
the three posts of Naib Telisildars 
sanctioned for the Mining Engineer- 
ing offices located at Jaipur, Jodhpur 
and Kota may be abolished. Tiie 
Tehsildars should be delegated all 
powers at present exercised by Min- 
ing Engineers with respect to the 
matters transferred to them. They 
will also be required to look after 
the recovery and case work relating 
to the cricles of the Assistant Mining 
Engineers, i.e., Alwar, Sawaimaclho- 
pLir, Bansvvara, Makanara, Bikaner 
and Ajmer. 

College Education 

Tt would be much more profitable 
to appoint a senior R.A.S. officer 
as Deputy Director, College Educa- 
tion (Headquarters) instead of a 
professional hand whose services may 
be utilised in a more profitable man- 
ner for teaching purposes. It would be 
appropriate for those in the teaching 
profession to remain in direct touch 
with their professional duties and a 
tenure on a purely administrative 
post for three or four years is apt to 
prove harmful to their professional 
work also. 

In all colleges were there are more 
than 750 students, an Administrative 
Officer should be appointed to assist 
the Principal. This officer should bo 
selected from amongst the graduate 
Office Superintendents Grade I of 
the degree colleges and departmental 
offices, and should be in the grade of 
Rs. 250-500. Administrative and 
financial powers should be delegated 
to him. 


GOVERNMENT OF MAHARASHTRA, GENERAL A DM INIS- 
TRATiON DEPARTMENT {REORGANISATION), REPORT ON THE 
REORGANISATION OF GOVERNMENT OFFICES CONSEOUENT 
ON THE DEMOCRATIC DECENTRALISATION, Bombay, 1963. 

Under a resolution of the State Shri V.M. Joshi, T.C.S., was appoint- 
Government dated June 7, 1962, ed as Officer on Special Duty in the 
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Generiil Administration Department 
to review the strength of the staff in 
the various offices affected by the 
transfer of work to the Zilla Pari- 
siuids. The terms of reference were 
iaid down in a directive which inclu- 
ded, nv/cr a//a, the following: 

{ ! ) To examine the. effects of 
ti'ansfer oi' functions and activities to 
Ziila Pari'ihads and Panchayat Sami- 
lis on the Government Offices deal- 
ing W'ilh the su’ftjects'* at all levels, 
vi/. State, Division, District, Taluka/ 
fahsii and below (for example, 
changes in the nature of responsibi- 
lities at various points, changes in 
methods of working, etc.). 

(2) To study the work- load in 
the Government Offices prior to 1st 
May, 1962, and assess the reduction 
in the work-load due to decentrali- 
sation of powers and functions to 
Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis. 

(3) To examine whether any 
functions retained in the State Sector 
should be allotted to the Zilla Pari- 
siiads for execution on agency basis. 

(4) To assess the possible reduc- 
tion in the staff of the Government 
offices in consideration of the reduc- 
tion in their work-load due to decen- 
tralisation and suggest a phased pro- 
gramme for such reduction. 

(5) To suggest measures for re- 
lieving technical officers of routine 
administrative functions as far as 
practicable so that ’ the maximum 
possible time of technical officers can 
be devoted to technical supervision 
and guidance. 

(6) To examine whether it is 
necessary to transfer any additional 
functions to the Collector to main- 
lain the status of his post and also 
to ensure that he has adequate work. 

(7) Jn consideration of the above 
factors, to suggest reorganisation 
(including creation of additional 


posts and conversion of posts) of 
the Government offices at different 
levels with reference to the future 
needs of these offices, keeping in view 
the work involved in relation to Zilla 
Parishads and Panchayat Samitis, 
particularly of giving adequate tech- 
nical guidance to these bodies. 

The Report was submitted to the 
Government on November 9, 1962. 
Some of the important recommenda- 
tions of the Report are given below : 

General Recommendations 

1 , It would be desirable to make 
a second review of the affected offices 
after the work of the Zilla Parishads 
and Panchayat Samitis has settled 
down. 

2, After gaining experience of 
the working of the democratic decen- 
tralisation scheme for two or three 
years, it may be considered whether 
it would be desirable to reduce the 
degree of supervision by Govern- 
ment officers over the Zilla Parishad 
officials and corresponding reduc- 
tion made in the strength of regional 
and higher level officers. At that time 
it may also be considered whether 
any more functions should be entru- 
sted to the Zilla Parishads either 
directly or on agency basis. 

3, In view of the liberalised staff 
pattern sanctioned for the Ziila 
Parishads, it is necessary to review 
ail sanctions previously granted for 
P.W.R. schemes for posts at the dis- 
trict and regional levels in order to 
ascertain what reduction could be 
made in them. 

Finance DepartmeM 

As staff has been provided for 
Zilla Parishads on a libera! scale, a 
review should be made of all sanc- 
tions for posts under the Third Five 
Year Plan Schemes in order to assess 
what reduction can be made in the 


*Agricufture, Minor Irrigation. -.Animal, Husbandry, Public Health, Education 
Industries, Social Welfare, Communications, Co-operation, Medical, Ayurved, Public 
Health ffiigiaeering, Publicity, and Treasuries. 
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j-iosls at the district and regional 

levels. 

Co-operation and Rural Development 
Department 

The Co-operation and Rural 
Development Department should 
expedite the settlement by all Depart- 
iiients of questions of procedure re- 
lating to functions transferred to 
Zilia Parishads. 

Revenue Department 

After complctii)!! of the work 
relating to land reforms it should be 
examined whether posts of Resident 
Deputy Collectors can be retrenched 
in the lighter districts. 

Education Department 

Since the Inspectresses of the 
Secondary Schools will be discharging 
functions which have been trans- 
ferred to Zilia Parishads, it should be 
examined whether the work done by 
them can be taken into account while 
determining the agency charges pay- 
able to the Zilia Parishads. 

Social Welfare Department 

If it is ultimately decided to 
transfer the Backward Class hostels 
to the control of Zilia Parishads, the 
strength of the staff in the regional 
and head offices should be reviewed 
again as further retrenchment might 
be possible. 

Agriculture Department 

After the Agriculture and Forest 
Department has in consultation with 
the Co-operation & Rural Develop- 
ment Department determined the 
duties remaining with the former 
Department consequent to transfer of 


horticultural scheme to Zilia Pari- 
shads, the staff under the Horticul- 
turist to Government should be 
reviewed. 

Buildings and Communications 
Department 

The Road Projects divisions and 
the Designs divisions of the Build- 
ing and Communications Depart- 
ment will prepare projects and de- 
signs useful to the Zilia Parishads, 
Therefore as in the case of recom- 
mendation relating to Inspectresses 
of Secondary Schools, it should be 
examined whether these items can 
be taken into account in fixing agency 
charges payable to the Zilia Pari- 
shads. 

Public Health Engineering 
Department 

The feasibility of retrenchment of 
some staff in the Public Health Engi- 
neering should be considered after 
schemes costing less than Rs. 5 lakhs 
in Municipal areas are transferred to 
Zilia Parishads. 

Additional Functions for Collectors 

Collectors should take greater 
initiative in development schemes in 
the Government sector particularly 
in respect of those schemes where the 
question of popular participation 
arises as in the case of establishment 
of co-operative sugar factories. 

As development of the rural areas 
will be the responsibility of the ZiJla 
Parishad, the Collector may concen- 
trate on the development of urban 
areas and the problems of Munici- 
pal administration. He may hold 
quarterly meetings of the Municipal 
Presidents for discussing Municipal 
questions. 
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DELEGATION AND AUTONOMY; By ARTHUR W. MAG 


MAHON, Bombay, Asia Publishing 

Prof. y\rthur W. Macmahoii has 
done a great service in delivering 
lectures at the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration on the subject 
which forms the title of tin’s book. 
Centralization and decentralization 
are the two sides of the coin of adnii- 
iiistration and he has done well to 
emphasize their complementary 
nature as against attempts at con- 
tradistinction which seem to be the 
theme of the lay public in dealing 
with administrative problems. 

Prof. Macmahon has one draw- 
back. He has the experience of 
Western economies as his back- 
ground, for dealing with complex 
problems of planning and implemen- 
tation in India. Though the nature 
of democracy is similar, the canvas 
in India is entirely different. There 
is therefore an understandable gene- 
ralization either way based on 
analogies that do not lit in. It is 
not his fault. Any outsider any- 
where will have similar disabilities. 

His description of planning as sufli- 
ciently detached to allow an overall 
long run articulated view may be 
taken as the text. Planning has two 
aspects: the political and the metlio- 
dolog5^ The latter is distorted by 
the former though it may be said to 
present some uniform features in 
different societies. But in view of 
the former, i.e., the political features, 
planning has to have organic relation- 
ship with that which gives rise to it. 
The view on planning can be detach- 
ed only to the extent of the wise use 
of resources on given assignments. 
It is a different matter where maximi- 
zation has to be attempted on the 
allocation of limited resources or 


House, 1961, 176p., Rs. 8.50. 

ways and means have to be devised 
to raise them in which political philo- 
sophy plays a prominent part. 

Centralization - decentralization 
are themselves the result of pressures, 
lobbies and the needs of the times. 
Prof. Macmahon has considered the 
subject on a very wide canvas 
embracing the district administration, 
the Centre-State relations, and statu- 
tory devolution. 

His remarks on the utility of the 
Collector are interesting. Many a 
thesis has been built round this func- 
tionary, He has been styled as the 
residuary of the imperialist days, as 
a co-ordinator par excellence and the 
lynch pin of administration. The 
role is being changed a great deal 
recently. The Block: Development 
Officer is stealing some of his virtues 
and vices at a lower echelon of 
administration and the impact of 
democratic decentralization is result- 
ing in assigning some of his functions 
to the people at large through their 
elected representatives. As it always 
happens the pressures call the tune, 
the principles are winked at before 
changes are made and the result is a 
variegated pattern which looks some- 
what different to different people. 
Democratic decentralization itself 
had sown seeds of centralization in 
the Zilla Parishads. The more the 
layers of authority, the greater the 
attempt at usurping initiative from 
below. 

Prof. Macmahon has compared 
the Collector to the Prefect. This 
comparison is neither apt nor rele- 
vant. The two may represent the 
same administrative principie but 
in vastly differing environments. 
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’Hie Cenire-State relationship is 
a diiiiculi imUcr in a federation of 
our type, rhcrc is little ntobility 
among politicians for the purposes of 
election. We are breeding a race of 
younger politicians who have every 
opportunity of being imbued with 
parochial ideas as they function in the 
fonnative period of tlieir lives in 
narrow fields and depend on local 
loyalties for political success. They 
distort the federal picture and try to 
destroy the federal image from their 
pro\inciLil positions. Later when 
they come to the Centre, they become 
the prisoners of their own previous 
uttej-anccs in support of state 
dogmas. The perspective can be 
somewhat improved if the political 
parties can take the risk of putting 
up a number of their parliamentary 
candidates compulsorily from States 
other than to which the persons be- 
long. The risks to the parties are 
great but benefits to the country are 
enormous. In this conte.vt an out- 
sider’s opinion about Centre-State 
relationships in India is valuable. 

Prof, Maciiiahon answers two 
complaints regarding the Indian 
Federal Administration. To the 
question whether this system has 
drained away the taxable resources, 
freedom of action and the initiative 
of the Slates, he gives a categorical 
‘NO’. He has also no doubt that 
the needed vigour and consistency 
of administration can be assured in 
view of the extent to which the 
plants for agriculture, Community 
Development and Welfare are depen- 
dent upon States for adoption and 
execution. He feels that the States 
should be more ingenious and cour- 
ageous in drawing upon resources 
within their reach and that the total 
planning process is circular in which 
the States play a dominant and useful 
role by presenting their views on 
more than one occasion. , 

We should understand, as 
Prof. Macmahon no doubt does, 
the value of the Planning Com- 


mission and the National Develop- 
ment Council ill this context. Some 
people in politics and administration 
dismiss it as a fifth wheel to the 
coach. Many an administrator in 
the States and the Centre has his 
grouse against the Planning Com- 
mission, The value of the Com- 
mission lies in tying up neatly and 
without undue rancour the allocation 
of resources to ma,ior national 
objectives. Because of its immense 
value in these fields, there has to be 
great deal of thought devoted to its 
membership, staffing, and functions. 
Some of tlie last may appear redun- 
dant and/or overlapping ivith exist- 
ing ministries and State Secretariats 
but the value of seeming to be 
impartial after investigations in res- 
pect of contending parties should 
not be underestimated. Prof, Mac- 
mahon has drawn attention to the 
unifying role of the Planning Com- 
mission which is missed inside the 
country by its critics. There is some 
anomaly between the Planning and 
Finance Commissions’ work but this 
is capable of being adjusted. 

After discussing the need for 
integration and the importance of 
decentralization in the administra- 
tive sphere, Prof. Macmahon ana- 
lyses the problems of delegation and 
of autonomous structure and proce- 
dures that arise in the public 
regulation or guidance of action in 
the private sector. In the discussion 
of the Rule of Law, he brings in 
two concepts that the Government 
should act upon the basis of rules 
made in advance in the light of 
generalised conditions so that these 
can be applied without individual 
malice or favouritism and that these 
basic rules should be framed by a 
duly elected legislature. Fie poses 
five important questions about the 
details to be incorporated in the 
legislation, power of the Executive to 
act in the absence of or in anticipa- 
tion of the legislation, limits on the 
rights of the Legislature or its organs 
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to participate in the execution of the 
laws and the machinery to safeguard 
the processes of delegation without 
crippling tiic nghtful needs of the 
ad nil nisi rati on for prompt action, 
lie answers all of these questions by 
qnotiPig extensively from the experi- 
ence of the U.S.A. and the decisioils 
of its courts. He feels that the expe- 
rience of the bodies like the Indian 
Committee on Subordinate Legisla- 
tion will have suggestive values for 
all the countries. As regards the 
relations between the Administration 
and Judiciary in regularizing econo- 
mic activity, he feels that a recogni- 
tion of the proper limits of judicial 
review of administrative action is a 
very crucial factor in effective admi- 
nistration. Arguments in support 
of and against the judicial method of 
determination are discussed but it 
is also recognized that the adminis- 
trative process in the field of conomic 
regulation is of an integral nature and 
that there should be a finality for 
administrative decisions. If this is 
not achieved, the autonomous role 
that is the virtue of an independent 
judiciary is a handicap to effective 
administration in the public interest. 
As a, phase of the Rule of Law, the 
judicial review should be accom- 
modated to the necessities inherent 
in the development of modern sys- 
tems. The system of hearing 
examiners, prevailing in the U.S.A., 
is discussed fully and then the atten- 
tion is drawn to the structure of 
Regulatory Boards and Commissions 
from the standpoint of this relation- 
ship to the executive process as a 
whole. He says that this experience 
is still not conclusive. There are 
differences of opinion about the 
conduct of the regulatory functions 
in the economic field. From a re- 
view of the working of the Com- 
missions and the various criticisms 
levelled against them, he concludes 
that the main deficiency lies in the 
unresolved nature of much of the 
basic legislation itself from the stand- 


point of a clear policy decisions and 
this may well be a lesson for India. 
So ftir as India is concerned, he asserts 
that there are already tendencies to 
treat the industries partially separate- 
ly. The need for co-ordination in 
economic regulations is^ the basis 
for national planning and the control 
and regulation of foreign exchange 
have far-reaching effects. This is 
perhaps true of all mixed economies, 
in which tlie development needs 
force the governmental institutions 
to be plural in character. 

In the end, he considers problems 
of structure and relationships which 
arise when Government enters the 
market place on a voluntary basis 
and undertakes to supply goods and 
services for a fee or price. The main 
problem is how a Government can 
organize itself to be an efficient and 
socially constructive entrepreneur 
consistently w’th its political role. 
It is not easy to reply to this ques- 
tion without considering the question 
of ‘why’. The purposes of public 
enterprise react upon its form. The 
structure and the procedures are al- 
ways determined by the objectives 
for the time being, relevant. 

One need not refer to the various 
detailed points made by Prof. Mac- 
mahon on the structure of public 
enterprises. We liavc u long record 
of experimentation and wc settled 
in favoui* of various fonns which wc 
have woven iiito inl'mitc shades de- 
pending on the whims and fancies 
of those in charge on the basis of such 
advice as they receive. This is a big 
subject and cannot be contained in 
this review. But it is possible to say 
generally that our attitude in these 
matters has been both opportunistic 
and escapist. One of our important 
contributions is the constitution of 
statutory companies for state under- 
takings, a silent tribute to the forms 
of the private sector with all its short- 
comings and without its attributes 
and environment. Probably, escape 
from the Union Public Service 
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Conniiistiiciri uas one reason for 
it. And sometiiues autonomy given 
fonnaiiy is revoked informally 
through various ciiually informal de- 
N ices uhilc at others we run riot with 
autonomy for the sake of aiitononxy. 
The ctmx of the mutter lies in the type 
of responsibility that a minister carri- 
es and th.c Parliament insists that he 
shoLi'd. So long as contracts and 
empiojiuent predominate in the 
thinking of public enterprises, and 

INB/A AND PAKISTAN—. 
IINKHR, London, Fall Mali Press, 

Hugii Tinker's thesis appears to 
be that India and Pakistan are rooted 
in a common traditional society and 
authority and perhaps will reap the 
same fruit, namely, dictatorship 
flourishing Basic Democracies as a 
solace for the masses, unless India 
takes care of her parliamentary demo- 
cracy by broadbasing it with a greater 
dose of political liberty and social 
equality. There is little doubt that 
he is biased in favour of Pakistan 
and would have her return to true 
democracy. But he is most anxious 
that within India nationalism, parlia- 
mentary democracy and local self- 
government must be more deep- 
rooted as in Great Britain and less 
exposed to the hazards of gross party 
politics as in the U.S.A. and of civil 
war and anarchy as in Pakistan, and 
he is confident that India can do 
these. 

He is still under the impression 
(in Chapter II) that the British 
Government and the millions of 
Muslims were so badly treated by the 
Congress (which then spoke for the 
whole Indian nation) that partition 
of India became inevitable and that 
this partition, in its turn, has been a 
source of other problems for India 
like Kashmir, minorities, commima- 
lism, etc. which have assumed an 
internalionai importance. But Tin- 
ker is not concerned with discovering 
solutions for these. He is interested 
in less difficult problems. 


we cannot depend upon tlie judgment 
and integrity of the people in charge 
in respect of tliem, all talk of auto- 
nomy is valueless. Whatever we 
speak about is theoretical and acade- 
mic. One has sympathy with Prof. 
Macmalion but it is a truism t hat one 
look from the inside gives more 
knowledge than a thousand peeps 
from without. 

Indarjit Singh 

4 Skorf Political Guide; By HUG PI 

1962, 228p., 22/6. 

The next chaptei' is, therefore, 
not on Kashmir but on nationalism. 
Kashmir is relegated to the Appen- 
dix and a queer title “India: A 
Nation in the Making?” is given to 
this chapter. The author seems to 
have forgotten that in the very first 
chapter of the book he had noted 
that nationalism had divided the sub- 
continent into India and Pakistan 
(p. 20) as in Austria-Hungary and 
that with the attainment of Inde- 
pendence the Freedom Movement 
had ended and that a new era began 
with Mahatma’s death (p. 43). The 
most appropriate title would be ‘Is 
India a Nation in the Unmaking?’ 
because in this third chapter he has 
concerned himself with the gradual 
decline of national unity and with the 
general causes for thai: decline. 

There are four or five conspicu- 
ous facts which make him apprehend 
this danger. First, the supremacy 
of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru (pp. 50, 
68 and 203). Second, the expanding 
net of self-gain (p. 61). Third, the 
growing power of the Executive 
everywhere (p. 63). Fourth, the 
absence of dynamic spirit in the 
States (p. 68). And five, Shri Nehru’s 
intolerance of opposition parties 
ip. 66). Every one of these is for- 
midable by itself but in the aggre- 
gate most tragic if not liazardoiiV'for 
the preservation of national unity. 

In Chapters V to VIII, Tinker goes 
deep into the fate of parliamentary 
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democracy under the control of 
the Congress party in the last fifteen 
years. He analyses the organiza- 
tions and policies of all political 
parties and concludes that at the top 
India wants a first-class exposition 
of the theory of Sarvodaya or gene- 
ral will and down below a few 
parties giving expression to “a new 
hitensily based upon a new consci- 
oussiess that power might be acquir- 
ed by organization and agitation''’ 
(p. 122). Then, he considers the 
influence of language and caste 
upon politics and lays down like a 
law of nature that in India state 
politics is caste politics. He fears 
that civil equality is found only in 
the Indian Constitution and that the 
expansion of Hindi in the lands ly- 
ing south of the Vindhyas would 
be resisted. Afterwards, he exa- 
mines the condition of the Army, 
the Civil Service, the Judiciary, and 
the Press, in the Congress Raj and 
states that e.xcept for the Army, which 
is still untarnished by politics, the 
otliers have been subordinated to 
the iron will of the party in power. 
Consequently, the Government of 
India is gradually losing its democra- 
tic character and the lamp of 
parliamentary democracy is becom- 
ing dry \s ithout oil. It is dangerous- 
ly bordering a ‘slave state’ (p, 121) 
accordina to Shri M.R. Masani, 
M.P. 

Tinker's narrative of the evolu- 
tion of Pancliayati Raj as a national 
institution is interesting but not 
thorough. The historical portion 
is sketchy, and his observations on 
the actual working of the scheme arc 
cryptic. It is not clear whether he 
upholds the elections on party basis 
or approves of the lavish provision 
of funds as incentives to hard work. 
He does not also lead us to hope 
that the Panchayati Raj would serve 
as a solid foundation for a Western 
type of democracy in India. If the 
object of the Indian planners is to 
evolve and to establish a communi- 


tarian society, on the pattern of 
Jayaprakash Narayan, with paiiclia- 
yats from the bottom to the top and 
with practically no arduous work for 
the Parliament at New Delhi, then 
the Panchayati Raj of today cannot 
be the basis of a Western type of 
democracy. A communitarian 
scheme of government would but 
induce an opposite system, a class- 
less one. But this is pure conjec- 
ture. Tinker is, therefore, happy 
with the innocent fact that the mass- 
es in the villages who are ‘the natural 
leaders of society’ have been given 
a definite place and a well-defined 
responsibility in the general adminis- 
tration of their country. 

There can be no doubt that 
Tinker’s small book is a thought- 
provoking book on Indian politics 
within two hundred pages of clear 
type. His style is persuasive besid- 
es being simple and straight forward. 
But as stated already, it is a book 
with a purpose. It contains an 
Englishman’s estimate of the promise 
and the performance of the one 
party — the Congress which wrested 
power from the British, antagonized 
Jinnah and has been in power for 
fifteen years continuously, which is 
not likely to give place to any other 
party or group and which will end 
without fulfilling its avowed pur- 
pose, namely, completing its pro- 
gramme of ‘tiie revolution of rising 
expectations’ (pp. 58, 97). Broadly, 
he may be right. But his personal 
prejudices are many. First, for 
example, he could never imagine 
that Shri Nehru w'ould retire 
Shri V. K,. Krishna Menon in res- 
ponse to people’s will as expressed 
in Parliament. To the extent that 
the Prime Minister bowed to the 
mandate of the Parliament in this 
case, he ceased to be an autocrat 
and saved our parliamentary demo- 
cracy. Tinker never suggests 
that Nehru is a democrat at core. 
Secondly, he suggests that India, like 
Pakistan, must in the long run 
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decide hclwccii the ‘pen and the sword’ 
.mu the decision must rest upon the 
n.dicina! leader after Shri Nehru. 
Ciiapter X is devoted to this subject, 
;U ll’tc end of the book. The book 
would lijve been more agreeable if 
liijs cliapicr had been omitted, 
'hut with I’inker discretion is not the 
beder part of valour. 

ft is not iisuai to point to errors 
O'f piiming or to the mistakes of 
gr.'jminci' and composition by the 
aiilhor. Bu! this review must fo'low 
an exceptional course, having regard 
to the two handicaps of the author, 
viz., his comparative ignorance of 
South India and its history and his 

SOClALIShL DEMOCRACY, 
Collection of Essays: By AMLAN 
Unwin, J962, liSp., 16s. 

This sinail volume of 118 pages, 
neatly printed and neatly got up, 
deals with the all-important question 
of industrialization in the emerging 
nations of today which seek to build 
up their economies as quickly as 
possible. The first part of the book 
has for its title ‘Socialism and 
Pemocracy’, and the second is enti- 
tled ‘I ndustrialization’. 

It is the contention of the writer 
that co-operative socialism function- 
ing within the framework of demo- 
cracy is far superior to the Soviet 
Conununism, even though the latter 
makes its appeal to industrially back- 
ward countries because of its detailed 
planning and the nationalization of 
the means of production. The 
author rightly argues that the same 
ends sought by Communism can be 
achieved by less drastic methods. 
Mis emphasis is on the dignity of man 
and voluntary co-operation, while the 
emphasis of Communism is on dic- 
tatorship and compulsory co-opera- 
tion. 

Just as there arc the above two 
leading types of socialism in the 
present-day world, so there are two 
types of democracy, viz., liberal and 


general indifference to literary qua- 
lities and principles. As the examples 
of these defects are too numerous in 
a book of this size, only one of each 
will be given here as an illustration. 
On page 178, it must be ‘Sir Thomas 
Munro’, not ‘James Miinro’; it was 
Sir Thomas who recorded the famous 
minute on the relations of an alien 
government and the local press. 
On page 149, ‘bell-wether’ has been 
spelt as ‘bell-wcather’. And on pages 
79-80, a sentence runs as foiloAvs: 
‘The three strong men in the cabinet 
were none of them politicians'. And 
all these, by an English writer! 

K. N. V. Sastri 

A ND IND USTRIALIZA TION~A 
DATTA, London, George Allen & 


the collectivist. Both of them can 
be traced back to the nationalist tra- 
dition as it has come doAvn from 
Rousseau, Hegel, and Marx. Every 
totalitarian ideology is an organiz- 
ed attack on civilization and as such 
merits total rejection . Liberal demo- 
cracy of a positive kind, on the other 
hand, not only stresses the right of 
the individual to material security, 
but also stands for his right to free- 
dom of thought and expression and 
freedom of organization. 

The co-operative approach, be- 
lieves the author, can accomplish 
the economic results of communism 
without its attendant evils. Centra- 
lization of capital whether it be in 
the hands of a few persons, as in a 
capitalist order, or in that of the state, 
as under communism, kills ail initia- 
tive. The old-fashioned liberalism 
and the militant collectivism of our 
day must give place to the co- 
operative approach which is not 
merely an economic or political 
system but also embodies a sound 
social philosophy. It has an ethical- 
spiritual dimension. The desire for 
fellowship for its own sake is a part 
of human nature so much so that if 
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this desire is starved for long, there 
is a danger of the disintegration of 

personaiity. 

While what the author has to say 
on co-operative socialism and demo- 
cracy is unexceptionable, in countries 
like India where socialism and demo- 
cratic and co-operative traditions are 
not deep-rooted, one fails to see a 
relevant proportion between the time, 
energy, and public funds spent on the 
one hand and the results achieved on 
the other. One sometimes wonders 
whether the iron hand of discipline 
can accomplish things which the 
slow-moving and ineffective demo- 
cratic methods have failed to do so 
far. The only comforting thought is 
democracy and discipline need not 
be opposed to each other. 

On the question of co-operative 
farming the author holds that there 
are different degrees and forms of 
it and that while some are clearly 
conipatibie with the principle of 
democratic co-operation, others are 
not. In the case of India he believes 
that the most suitable form is indi- 
vidual peasant-holding supported 
by service co-operatives, working 
within a regimented rural CQmmiinity 
with an alert local leadership. 

As regards industrialization, the 
author has certain pertinent remarks 
to make. Contrasting industrial 
development in Britain and Japan 
with that in Russia, he says that while 
in the former two countries the deve- 
lopment of heavy industries has 
followed— not preceded— the deve- 
lopment of light industries, in the 
latter the emphasis has been on 

JjYD/AjY CONSTITUTIONAL 
N.M, Tripathi Private Ltd., 1962, pp. 

The book under review is a second 
venture of Dr. M.P. Jain at text- 
book writing, and in a very important 
field of law. It is intended, as 
stated by him (p. viii) for the benefit 
of students, primarily of law. It is 
in a “narrative form” in order, 


heavy industries from the start; and 
this has been combined with an ideo- 
logical fiinaticism, which is the end 
of democracy. If one must plead 
for heavy industry, it is much better 
that it should be Jieavy industry with- 
out Marxism-Lejiinism. 

The author realizes that a danger 
confronting co-operative democracy 
is that it may slip towards the Fascist 
type of corporatixe state with its 
emphasis on a narrow-minded 
nationalism. To prevent that cala- 
mity from happening, he recommends 
(/) top-level joint consultation com- 
mittees between the party in power 
and the Opposition parties; (//) 
exploration of the idea of politics 
without parties; {iii) the develop- 
ment of socialism from below instead 
of its imposition from above; (iv) 
workers’ co-operation and partici- 
pation in management; (v) decentra- 
lization and dispersal of industries; 
and (vi) the development of leader- 
ship from the grass roots. 

To none of these suggestions 
would any impartial person object. 
But they are all slow-moving. The 
sands of time are running fast. If 
co-operative or democratic socialism 
is to save India, it must act prompt- 
ly and effectively. Half-way measur- 
es and palliatives will not do. With- 
out national discipline and funda- 
mental honesty, no scheme, however 
well-planned and ably spdi out, 
will succeed. 

The book is heartily recommend- 
ed to all those who strive (o see a 
better and brighter India. 

FT AStRVAlilAM 

LAW; By M.P. JAIM, Bombay, 
xxvi+680, Rs. 25. ' 

as claimed by the author, the students 
may have “a coherent and integrated 
picture of the constitution” (p, vii), 
to further secure which he .has follow- 
ed his own arrangement of the sub- 
ject, departing substantially from 
that of the Constitution. 
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The book is divided into eight 
parts: (D Introductory, (2) The 
Central Government, (3) The States 
and the Union Territories, (4) The 
Federal System, (5) Political and 
Civil Rights, (6) Miscellaneous 
Topics, (7) Constitutional Interpre- 
tation, and (8) Amendment of the 
Coiistitiitioii. While the narrative 
form may have its own advantages, 
especially to a lay reader, it should 
not result in the law students neglect- 
ing the study of the original provi- 
sions of the Constitution; nor should 
the arrangement of the topics by the 
author, in whicli he has relegated 
Citizenship, Fundamental Rights and 
Directive Principles of State Policy 
to a much later stage for treatment, 
be taken to imply that they are, for 
that reason, less important. 

From an author who has been 
teaching the subject for over sixteen 
years, one would expect a bolder and 
more precise statement of his views 
than are contained in the book. 
Excepting in a few places, he has 
tried to be too cautious, sometimes 
verging on hesitation. This has re- 
sulted in the hook being a more 
matter of fact presentation than a 
very stimulating and thought-provok- 
ing treatise, affording the students 
adequate guidance in their under- 
standing of the many difficult pro- 
blems involved. 

On the views of the author a few 
observations may be made. 

Contrary to the view of Profes- 
sor K.C. Wheare, Dr. Jain thinks that 
our Constitution is not merely 
“quasi-federal” but federal (pp. 332- 
33), ihough different from other 
patterns of federations, e.g., the 
U.S.A. liaving regard to the many 
provisions in our Constitution, vest- 
ing so mudi power in the centre, 
especially tlie Emergency Provisions, 
one w'ould seriously combat the 
views of the author. 

Discussing the constitutional 
position of the President, while tak- 
ing the view like many other.s that 


the real powers vest in the Cabinet 
and the Prime Minister, the author 
seems inclined to think, that tlie Presi- 
dent of India may have really more 
powers t.han the Crown in England, 
as his reference to the “marginal 
discretion” of the President, which 
in some matters like the dissolving 
of the Lok Sabha may, in his view, 
assume great importance in times of 
crisis (p. 101). Usually dissolution 
is on the advice of the Cabinet and 
the Prime Minister, and the expecta- 
tion is that the President would 
follow well-known constitiitionai 
conventions and practices. The refe- 
rence to “marginal discretion” is 
rather obscure. 

The views of the author on the 
constitutional validity of S. 124- A 
of the Indian Penal Code smack 
rather of popular belief and desire. 
He says the provisions are “out of 
tune with the modern democratic 
trend in the country” (p. 397), — a 
view' w'hich one might controvert, 
for freedom and independence do 
not imply the right to indulge i.ii 
seditious libel. 

There is a good discussion on the 
doctrine of eclipse (pp. 354-55), but 
the author does not categorically say 
what his own views are; he is content 
to observe that “on the whole the 
majority view of the Supreme Court 
appears to be the better one.” 

Dealing with Art. 21 and tJie deci- 
sions (hereunder, the author cites 
with approval some of the foreign 
writers who hold the opinion that the 
Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
Art. 21 “is extremely literal”, and 
can be “characterised as pedantic, 
dictionary-meaning a pp roach” 

(p. 437). The author observes that 
Art. 21 in a way gives a c.arte blanche 
to the legislature to make a law to 
provide for the arrest of any person 
under any circumstances ' without 
laying down any procedural safe- 
guard (p. 439). it is surprising tiiat 
so cautious and hesitant a per soil 
like the author should make such a 
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sweeping remarlc. 

While dealing with the judiciary 
and its interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion,, the author criticises the Supreme 
Court for interpreting the Constitu- 
tion as an ordinary statute and 
according to the ordinary restricted 
canons of statutory construction. 
He adds that “there is not much 
recognition of the essential creative 
legislative role which a judge, exer- 
cising the power of judicial review 
of a written constitutional instru- 
ment can p i ay “ (p . 6 1 0) . He remarks 
that the judges “have interpreted 
their role in baldly positivist terms”, 
and he desires that the judges should 
“take recourse to policy considera- 
tions.” On the one hand what 
exactly the author means is not quite 
clear, — especially by his reference to 
the role of the judges in “positivist 
terms”; on the other the suggestion 
of the author is exactly that which 
the chief architects of the Constitu- 
tion, like Shri A. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyar, wanted to avoid. The fram- 
ers of the Indian Constitution did 
not want that the Supreme Court 
should act as a super-legislature; 
and one would commend the highly 
wise and restrained attitude of the 
judges, especially of the Supreme 
Court, for not venturing on fields 
like those suggested by the author. 

Dealing with the provisions for 
amending the Constitution and the 
amendments so far made, the author 
says, “The cumulative general eflect 
of the various amendments up-to- 
date has mainly been to restrict the 
scope and ambit of Fundamental 
Rights, and to give more power to 
the centre, . , (p. 638). He further 
observes “the facility with which 
it has been possible to amend the 
constitution so far has not, it may be 
stated, encouraged and promoted in 
the hearts of the people deep respect 
for the constitution as a symbol hav- 
ing sanctity and permanence” 
(p. 639). His reference to the increas- 
ed power of tJie Centre will be agreed 


to, but one would hesitate to accept 
the validity of the other observa- 
tions. Wiiere rights aie stated in 
absolute or unqualified terms it be- 
comes necessary to indicate the prac- 
tical limitations in their exercise as 
experience is gathered. The reference 
to “symbol having sancitity” is obs- 
cure. 

One wishes that the treatment of 
the Directive Principles of State 
Policy is not so meagre. There is 
no reference to the thought-provok- 
ing article of Dr. P.K. Tripathi that 
appeared in the Supreme Court 
Journal of 1954. A more adequate 
discussion of the subjects would be 
welcome, especially to tlie students. 

The book covers the law up to 
the end of 1961. Decisions of the 
Supreme Court rendered after the 
book was completed, and while it 
appears to have been in the press, 
are collected in the Annexure. This 
should prove very useful to the 
students. On a subject like the 
Indian Constitution which has been 
in force only for a little over thirteen 
years, there will be fresh and impor- 
tant decisions of courts coming, 
and also further amendments even 
before the ink is dry on the last page. 
Therefore a book on our Constitu- 
tion gets somewhat oiil-of-date very 
quickly. For this no blame can 
attach to the author. Since the book 
was released, there liave been some 
very important judgments of the 
Supreme Court such as the Suite of 
Rajasthan v. Vkfyavati, A.i.R., June 
1962, UJJam Bai v. State of VJ\, 
A.I.R., Oct. 1962, Balaji v. State of 
Mysore, and State of West Bengal 
V. The Union of India. We have also 
an amendment of the Constitution 
regarding the retirement age of the 
High Court Judges and opportunity 
to be given under Art. 311 practically 
accepted by the Parliament. The 
students would do well to keep track, 
of the changes in the Constiiiition 
and the important decisions bearing 
thereon. 
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Tile book abounds in case law, 
:iiul in;ikcs liscful references to rele- 
vemi forciiai jndgnients, principally 
tO' liio'iC cd' the IJniied States. The 
iiiiunniuion contained in the book 
is aniple. and the footnotes are copi- 
ous. Indeed the book contains such 
detailed infornuition that one won- 
ders whctiier it would not be too 
hurclensonie for the average student. 
The book exhibits a vast amount of 
reading and great industry. The state- 


ment of the law is, on tlie whole, 
comprehensive and accurate. The 
students will profit greatly by reading 
it, and it is bound to be very helpful 
for tlic teachers who have to teach 
Indian Constitutional Law. On the 
whole. Dr. Jain deserves congratu- 
lations on his work which is a very 
useful addition to the literature on 
the subject. 

L, R. SIVASUBRAM.4NIAN 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT POOL — An Administrative Experi- 
ment: By H.K. PARANJAPE, New Delhi, The Indian Institute of Pub- 
lic Adiuinistration, 1962, pp. xi-f 127, Rs. 4. 


Dr. Paranjape deserves to be 
congratulated for attempting a study 
of a sensitive but vastly growing area 
of Government operations. In a sense 
it is a pioneering effort in which an 
academician has undertaken a probe 
into the management processes of 
Government, it is hoped that this 
would usher in a period of fruitful 
partnership between Government and 
academic institutions in the study of 
problems of public administration. 

This study of an administrative 
experiment to provide managerial 
personnel to public sector under- 
takings should prove of value to 
other developing countries which are 
likely to face somewhat similar man- 
power problems. 

Part I of the book contains a 
painstaking analysis of the evolution 
oi’ the concept, the main features of 
the scheme, the background of select- 
ed candidates, the scheme in opera- 
tion, etc. The last subject has been 
dealt wiiii at length in Chapter IV 
of this part — “The Scheme in Ope- 
ration From Recruitment to Post- 
ings" and in Chapter V~-“Problems 
After Postings". These present a 
rather dismal picture of the manner 
in whicli the Scheme has been imple- 
mented. 

In part 11, Dr. Paranjape des- 
cribes in brief the essence of the 
mauageineiii iiiuction and offers 


his own views about recruitment of 
managerial personnel and in that 
context the need or otherwise for the 
constitution of a separate Managerial 
Service. 

His conclusion is that the scheme 
of the Industrial Management Pool 
has failed in fulfilling the purpose it 
was designed for, and that there is 
no need for its continuance. He puts 
forth the thesis that in view of the 
special needs of each individual enter- 
prise and its unflinching urge to main- 
tain functional autonomy, recruit- 
ment and development of managerial 
personnel should be left to the enter- 
prise itself. The only exception he 
makes is at the higher echelons of 
management where he believes that 
an inforniat pool of senior manage- 
ment personnel for allied under- 
takings could be formed, from which 
Government, who are concerned witli 
appointments at this level, could 
draw upon. 

The author has undoubtedly 
attempted to encompass all relevant 
aspects of this difficult administrative 
problem. Some basic questions, how- 
ever, which have been identified have 
not been fully explored perhaps for 
want of access to fuller information. 

Some such questions are: 

Was the formation of the Indus- 
trial Management Pool based on 
felt needs of the undertakings wiiich 
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the Pool was intended to serve? If 
not, to wliat cMent was this foct alone 
ropoi’.sih.le for its fail Lire? 

If it WLis based on felt needs, 
why was it that the public sector 
liiidcrtakings were reluctant to ear- 
mark posts for inclusion in the Pool? 
it would appear that even the initial 
strength of the Pool was fixed with- 
out consideration of the number of 
posts that were likely to be filled. 

Was encroachment , on the auto- 
nomy of individual undertakings ade- 
quately guarded against by a mere 
change of nomenclature from ‘Ser- 
vice' to ‘Pool’? 

Was the location of administrative 
control over the ‘Pool’ a significant 
factor in the failure of the Scheme? 
Could there have been an alternative 
organisational arrangement to this 
seemingly ‘remote’ control? 

Jf the intention was to break away 
from traditional concepts of service 
structures, was it fully achieved ? Was 
the fixation of a ceiling lower than the 
highest in the administrative services 
a factor indicative of the ‘status’ that 
was intended to be assigned to the 


body of management personnel re- 
presenting a variety of hetei ogenous 
disciplines into a single structure a 
feasible proposition? Was this con- 
ducive to managerial manpower 
development'? 

WJiile some of these have certain- 
ly been touched upon en passant, 
these are fascinating aspects on 
which the readers would have liked 
to have more light thrown. 

With regard to his main conclu- 
sions for future policy, summarised 
in para 10. 1 3, there can be no quarrel 
except that perhaps even the informal 
pool of senior management person- 
nel mooted by the autlior is not like- 
ly to be an operational success, for 
precisely the same reasons as have 
contributed to the failure of the Pool. 

It might be interesting to have a 
similar study made of the constitu- 
tion and operation of the Central 
Administrative Pool which was 
designed to man senior positions in 
Ministries/Departments of Govern- 
ment concerned with economic deve- 
lopment, but which seems to be 
languishing for lack of zest for its 


‘Pool’ ? 

Was the formalization of a large 


implementation. 


K. N. Butan’ 


MANAGERIAL PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC ENTERPRISE: By A. H. 
HAMSON, Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1962, v-f]48p., Rs. 9.00. 


Due to his numerous contribu- 
tions on the various aspects of pub- 
lic enterprises, Mr. A.H. Hanson is 
so well known to students of public 
enterprises in his country and abroad 
that it is only natural that any pub- 
lication that bears his name should 
attract wide attention. 

The volume under review contains 
his lectures delivered at the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration 
in December 1959. Taken together 
his lectures cover nearly all that is 
important for public enterprises in 
his own country or elsewhere, in- 
cluding India. Mr. Hanson has bas- 
ed his remarks in the background of 
British experience. This, however, 


does not mean that they are less rele- 
vant for us or others. 

Although for persons familiar 
with Mr. Hanson’s other famous 
works on the subject, there is scarcely 
anything new in the present work, 
being a collection of lectures, it is 
so full of happy rhetorics and pene- 
trating recipes of British humour and 
sarcasm that it makes a really com- 
municative and refreshing reading. 

The technique employed by Mr. 
Hanson in these lectures was to put 
questions to himself and then try to 
answer them. Whether one agrees 
or not with the answers that he gives, 
hints, or even avoids, the refreshing 
thing about them is that they are 
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based on commonsense, logic and 
practical experience. He swears by 
no dogmas and is pragmatic. 

Questions raised by him relate_ to 
form of organization, the governing 
board, and issues regarding auto- 
nomy and parliamentary control, 
nature and type of auditing, budget- 
ing, investigations done by Parlia- 
mentary Committees, personnel 
policy, and so on. He puts a num- 
ber of other questions also, viz. 
whether the distinction between pub- 
lic enterprise and ordinary govern- 
ment departments is a correct one; 
is it true that the ministerial control 
with parliamentary supervision are 
the real causes of unimaginative rou- 
tine and cautious administrative 
behaviour; is the running of public 
enterprise on the departmental 
pattern really inimical to commercial 
efficiency; is not efficiency the 
product of the spirit in which the 
enterprise is run rather than of the 
constitutional foiin that is given to 
it; must public enterprise be protect- 
ed from inquisitive guardians of public 
interest, i.e., the Ministers and the 
Members of Parliament; how far and 
in what sense is a public enterprise 
different from private enterprise; 
what is special about the personnel 
policy followed by public enterprise; 
should there be a separate Committee 
of the Parliament instead of the 
Estimates and the Public Accounts 
Committee for examining tlie effi- 
ciency of public enterprises, etc. 

Mr. Hanson does not provide 
“off the cuff” replies to the above 
questions. Pie relies on the context 
and the commonsense. Regarding 
the form of organization he thinks that 
more than the constitution, spirit 
matters. Jt is difficult not to agree 
with, this general remark of Mr. Han- 
son. If the Government chooses to 
violate the spirit behind the consti- 
tution, a public corporation can as 
well function inefficiently. Even so 
would it not improve matters, one 
wonders, if powers and functions 


were statutorily defined between the 
controlling Ministry and the enter- 
prise concerned. If the company 
type of organization in our country 
were run in the correct spirit, no one 
would have any quarrel with It. 
Many persons in India are, however, 
not fully convinced that this is the 
case. It was expected that after the 
teething troubles were over things 
would improve. This hope has been 
belied. In this respect the warnings 
of the Estimates Committee continue 
to hold good. The companies have 
not yet ceased to be looked upon as 
branches of the controlling Minis- 
try. They continue to be treated as 
such in many more ways than is 
generally known to the general pub- 
lic. It is idle to expect facts regard- 
ing this to be fully known. They 
are beyond , the reach of research 
scholars and hardly within the know- 
ledge of the Members of Parliament. 
The secrets of this are shared by the 
management and the controlling 
Ministry and it is certainly not very 
fair to expect disciplined civil servant 
managers of the boards conditioned 
by rules and regulations and tradi- 
tional codes of conduct to bring facts 
in the open and stand up to the 
Minister. 

Regarding the questions of auto- 
nomy and parliamentary control, 
Mr. Hanson thinks that the dicho- 
tomy between the two cannot be solv- 
ed by raising thenr to the high pedes- 
tal of principles. He very correctly 
leaves the entire issue to the care of 
right conventions. On the question 
of the constitution of a special Com- 
mittee of the .Parliament, which is 
presently under discussion in our 
countr}^ he has definite views based 
on British experience. However, as 
in other similar cases, he shows his 
preferences, no doubt, but prescribes 
nothing. 

A few limitations apart, these 
lectures contain the wisdom of a 
well recognized authority on. the sub- 
ject of public enterprises and are, 
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therefore, bound to prove useful for Public Administration has done well 
students, parliamentarians, managers by getting them published in the 
of public enterprises and others com form of a book, 
cerned. The Indian institute of Parmanand Prasad 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE UNDER THE EAST- 
IN DIA COMPANY IN BENGAL, BIHAR AND ORISSA; By ATUL 
CHANDRA PATRA, Bombay, Asia Publishing FToiise, 1962, 233p., Rs. 10. 


Of all the legacies of British rule 
over India indubitably the most 
valuable is tire system, of adminis- 
tration of justice. Realising its in- 
hci’cnt vilaiiiy and enduring value, 
the founding fathers of the Constitu- 
tion of resurgent India have preserv- 
ed it intael, it is, therefore, of more 
tlian passing interest to survey t.his 
judicial system as it was in the early 
days of the establishment of British 
power in India by the East India 
Company and to trace its subsequent 
developments. Mr. Atiil Chandra 
Patra has set himself this task and 
has admirably succeeded in produc- 
ing a monograph which is bound to 
be most useful and instructive to all 
students of comparative law. 

The author has adopted what he 
describes as a “functiotial attitude'’ 
to the subject. This attitude is the 
chief characteristic of the Sociological 
School of Jurists and it is, therefore, 
in the fitness of things that Roscoe 
Pound, the doyen of the Sociological 
School, should bless the book with 
an Introduction. 

The author begins ,his survey with 
a description of the Courts of Justice 
under t.hc regime of the Nawab. 
He lias pressed into service an un- 
published book by an anonymous 
author which he accidentally found 
in a bookstall. The authenticity 
of the work is vouched for by a letter 
purporting to be from the Director 
of Archives to the proprietor of the 
bookstall. This manuscript, though 
it has not broken any new ground, 
has enabled tJie author to give us a 
clear picture of the Muslim adminis- 
tration of justice under Nawab 
ShajuddoLiia, of the Nizamat dealing 


with, criminal justice and the Diwani 
dealing with civil and revenue case-.. 

The Mayor's Court at Calcuita 
is treated at some length. 2'his is 
followed by an account of the SiidJcr 
Devvany Adalat, the Chief Court of 
the Company at Calcutta, which 
heard appeals from tiie Diwani 
Adalats of which one was situate in 
each District in 1772, when the East 
India Company decided to stand 
forth as Dewan. The work of the 
Court is traced till its supersession by 
the High Courts Act of 1861. Similarly 
the work of the Sudder Nizamat 
Adalat until its abolition by the 
establishment of the High Court has 
been traced in some detail. 

The work of the Supreme Court at 
Fort William is then discussed and 
reference has been made to a number 
of decisions of this court on various 
branches of law. Two notable 
cases — Raja Nandkumar’s case and 
the Patna Case — have not been referr- 
ed to. The first of these cases has 
an important bearing on the law to 
be applied by the Supreme Court. 
It may be mentioned that the 
Supreme Court as the successor of 
t,he Mayor’s Court of 1726 had to 
apply the English Law existing in 
England in 1726, so far as it was 
suitable to Indian conditions. Nand- 
kumar was, however, convicted of 
the offence of forgery and. sentenced 
to death under an English statute of 
1728 which made forgery a capital 
offence. Whether this statute could 
be applied to India at that lime or 
whether Mohomedan Law s.hould 
have been applied to this case i.s a 
debatable question on wiiicli the 
author could liat^e thrown some 
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light. The Patna Case has a vital 
bearing on the relation of the 
Supreme Court to the Company’s 
Aciaiats. The author no doubt 
observes that he has not referred to 
these cases as he has adopted the 
functional attitude. This is not a 
convincing reason for excluding these 
important cases from the purview of 
the section dealing with the Supreme 
Court at Fort William. 

The concluding section contains 
“General Remarks” of the author 
which are well worth a careful peru- 
sal. The author expresses the opi- 
nion that “an accepted social order 
and the ideal of equality before the 
law gave to the people a sense of 
satisfaction on the subject of the 
administration of justice by the 
Englishmen”. There is no doubt 
that British Judges steadfastly and 
successfully pursued the ideal of 
equality before the law but it is 
difficult to agree with the conclusion 
that the people were having a sense 
of satisfaction. The revolution of 
1857 is not attributable entirely to 
political causes. It is traceable also 
to an inadequacy of the administra- 
tion of justice as well. The laws were 
not comprehensible and the system of 
justice had too many imperfections 
to produce any sense of satisfaction. 
Indeed, realising this the British 
Government did well to reorganise 
the system of judicial administration 
drastically as soon as the Crown took 
over the administration of the coun- 
try from the East India Company. 

In the treatment of the subject, 
the author lays stress on the social 
melieu in which the law and the 
judicial system were operating at 
that time. We are impressed by 
the similarity between the problems 
confronting us today and those which 
faced the administrators of the East 
India Company. The legal and judi- 
cial systems had to be moulded uiider 
the East India Company at a time 
when the country was in the throes 
of a transition from the medieval to 


the modern epoch in its history. 
Persian, tlie court language of the 
Miighals, was being jettisoned and 
English was to be accepted and 
gradually pressed into service as the 
medium of law and court proceed- 
ings. We are now on the threshold 
of a similar transition when English 
is to be superseded gradually by 
Hindi and the regional languages. 
The East India Company realised 
the need for the translation of its 
laws into the native languages. But 
as observed by the First Indian Law 
Commission in the First Report on 
the Penal Code, the draft Indian 
Penal Code was found absolutely 
untranslatable. The “Hindu Patriot” 
in its issue dated Jan, 29, 1857, com- 
plained that the promises of simpli- 
city, completeness and general inte- 
lligibility which the codifiers claimed 
for their work failed grossly when 
brought to the test of practical 
application. 

The Government of India is at 
present engaged on a similar collosal 
task of making the law intelligible 
to the masses by codification of the 
law in Hindi and the regional lan- 
guages. This onerous task has been 
entrusted to the Official Languages 
(Legislative) Commission. Referring 
to the work of the First Indian Law 
Commission, Mr, Norton of the 
Madras Bar observed that the salary 
of the Law Commissioners had with- 
in a short time reached “the enorm- 
ous total of £170,000 without fur- 
nishing the Indian population with 
any code of importance whatsoever.” 
What the critic overlooked was that 
the Commissioners were working 
apace and had done valuable work 
thougli the public were not then 
aware of it owing to the inevitable 
time Jag between the work of the 
Commission and its incorporation in 
statute form. Sijnilar is the case of 
bodies like the present Law Com- 
mission and the Official Language 
(Legislative) Commission, whose 
labours will require some rime to 
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make their impact upon the public. 

The author's functional approach 
is to be commended and it is to be 
hoped that the present work will be 
the precursor of other works on the 


same lines which would iiliunine the 
working of the legal and judicial 
systems in other epochal times of 
our history, 

G. C. Venkata Subba Rao 
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DECENTRALIZATION FOR 
NATIONAL AND LOCAL DEVE- 
LOPMENT; Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, United 
Nations, New York, 1962, iv. + 
246p., S3.00. 

The study is the report of the 
deliberations of a Working Group 
convened by the Public Administra- 
tion Division of the United Nations 
in October 1961 to work on “Admi- 
nistrative Aspects of Decentrali- 
zation for National Development”. 
A discussion paper, prepared by the 
Public Administration Division, 
formed the basis for the Working 
Group’s deliberations. 

The study is designed for minis- 
ters and senior civil servants who are 
responsible for improving local 
government and administration, 
particularly in developing countries, 
and for technical assistance experts 
in public administration who may be 
assigned to assist them. 

The study deals with the adminis- 
trative aspects of decentralization 
for national development and is 
primarily concerned with decentrali- 
zation of general government func- 
tions and of technical services, i.e., 
services in such fields as agriculture, 
education, health and social welfare, 
which require co-ordination at the 
local level, involvement of the indi- 
vidual citizen, and technical support 
from higher levels. 

The study is concerned with the 
various methods of administering 
locally the functions and services 
including administration by field 
units of the central government, local 
authorities, special statutory bodies 


or combination of these. The study 
identifies the principal forms of 
decentralization that can be applied 
on a nation-wide basis and provides 
guidance on methods of dealing with 
the main administrative problems 
likely to be encountered under eacli. 
Special organizations for the deve- 
lopment of certain regions or groups 
are not examined in detail. 

The broad headings under which 
the study is divided are ; («) Purpose 
and Forms of Decentralization, (ii) 
Size of Areas and Number of Tiers 
for Field Administration and Local 
Government, {Hi) Area Division of 
Powers and Functions, (iv) Partici- 
pation and Representation of the 
People, (v) Staffing Decentralized 
Services, (vi) Financial Aspects of 
Decentralization, and (vii) Central 
Agencies for Rational Decentrali- 
zation and the Improvement of Local 
Government. A terminology and a 
note on the “Optimum Areas for 
Administration of Technical Ser- 
vices” — apart from country papers 
contributed by the participants 
including one on India — form useful 
aimexures. 

The broad conclusion of the 
Working Group has been given in 
three pithy sentences thus: “Centra- 
lization and decentralization may be 
viewed as opposite extremes of a 
single continuum, neither of which 
will be a practical choice for any 
government for any substantial 
period of time. It is a question of 
tendency and degree. The choice of 
direction, and of pace and extent of 
change, may vary with the stages of 
political, economic and social deve- 
lopment and may be different for 
different functions.” 
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0 ) TECNNO-ECONOMIC SUR- 
] v: } itrjNniiRA rRADESH,m2, 
\vi.-f-.^33p., Rs. 20. (2) TECHNO- 
ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASSAM, 
1962, xvi. 3-277p., Rs. 20, New Delhi, 
National Council of Applied Eco- 
nomic Research. 

The surveys mentioned above are 
two of the several techno-economic 
surveys of various States undertaken 
by the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research. The surveys 
of Andhra Pradesh and Assam were 
undertaken at the request of the res- 
pecti\'e State Governments. The 
object of the surveys is to “investi- 
gate into the technically and econo- 
mically feasible resource-based and 
other development potentialities” of 
these States and “to identify and 
highlight the areas where growth is 
economically feasible and where a 
planned elfort is needed for bringing 
about rapid and all-round economic 
development of the State as a whole.” 

The method adopted is to analyse, 
synthesize and evaluate available 
statistics in relation to objectives. 
In conducting these surveys the 
NCAER worked in collaboration 
with the concerned Departments of 
the State Governments. The Council 
conducted field studies through inter- 
views, discussions, and questionnaires. 

The survey of Assam is divided 
into 13 chapters, viz. (1) The Setting, 
(2) Agriculture and Livestock, (3) 
Forests, (4) Fisheries, (5) Minerals, 

(6) Review of Existing Industries, 

(7) Prospects of Industrial Develop- 
ment, (8) Power, (9) Transport, 
(10) Manpower, (11) Pattern of 
Growth, (12) Financial Resources of 
Development, and (13) Summary of 
Conclusions and Recommendations. 
The report on Andhra Pradesh has 
three additional chapters, viz. “Ani- 
mal Husbandry”, “The State’s Role 
in industrial Development”, and 
“Andhra Pradesh and the Plans”. 
Each of the reports has several sup- 
porting statistical tables, appendices 


and index. The Assam Report also 
contains a bibliography. 

The survey of Andhra Pradesh 
reveals that the State has a weak 
agricultural sector and inadequate 
industrial base, without any appic- 
ciable development of the tertiary 
sector. The mineral base is also 
weak. Commercial exploitation of 
forest and fishery resources has not 
gained momentum so far. The State 
is backward in industries. Its 
industrial sector contributes only 
13% of the State’s income. More- 
over, the existing inadequate indus- 
trial sector is dominated by small 
enterprises mostly of cottage and 
village industry type. The net result 
of such a structure of the economy 
is its lower per capita income which 
is estimated at Rs. 232 for 1955-56, 
as against Rs. 261 for all-India. 
The survey, however, reveals that 
Andhra Pradesh presents a fairly 
bright picture regarding the future 
prospects of development. This is 
because many important material 
resources in the State are yet to be 
adequately tapped and developed. 

The survey concludes that agri- 
culture will have to play a major role 
in the coming years, not only in the 
total economic development of the 
State, but also in providing the main 
fillip for industrialization. It further 
concludes that the development of 
largC'SCale industrial sector is an 
iramediate need for the State for 
maintaining a well-balanced and sus- 
tained growth of its economy. 

The survey envisages an invest- 
ment of Rs. 1,733 crores both in the 
public and the private sectors to carry 
out the development programmes 
suggested by it. This investment is 
expected to raise the State’s income 
to Rs. 1,595 crores by 1971 from 
Rs. 768 crores in 1956, i.e., an annual 
growth rate of 5.5 per cent. This 
will also bring the per capita income 
to a level of Rs. 380 in 1971 (the per 
capita income for 1955-56 is Rs. 232) 
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as against the all-India estimate of 
Rs. 396. 

The survey of Assam finds that 
much of Assam’s wealth lies untapp- 
ed and this could provide a solid base 
for industrial development. The 
dependence of a very large propor- 
tion of people on agriculture and 
allied activities (made precarious by 
threats of floods), the preponderance 
of tea-nianufocturing and oil-mining 
in the secondary sector, and the 
smallness of the tertiary sector, are 
some of the distinguishing character- 
istics of the State’s economy. 

The report makes several sugges- 
tions and recommendations aimed 
at rehabilitating the economy of 
Assam and helping it along the path 
of rapid and continuing progress over 
the next decade. The report points 
out that if Assam’s economy is to be 
lifted out of the declining trend in 
the next ten years, there is need of 
promoting the stability of agricul- 
ture by putting it on a firm and 
improved footing, the need for utili- 
zation of the material and manpower 
resources for the Slate’s industrial 
development, and finally the need for 
creating an adequate infra-structure 
as the precondition of industrial 
growtli by way of development of 
power and transport. In addition, 
special attention should be given to 
expand the supply of trained tech- 
nicians and trained administrative 
personnel. 

The survey concludes that Assam 
can hope to be one of the highly 
industrialized as well as agricul- 
turally progressive States of India by 
about 1971, by pursuing a develop- 
ment programme somewhat on the 
lines indicated in the report. This 
would mean an average annual 
growth rate of 5,8 per cent in the total 
State's income — a rate close to the 
all-India level of 6 per cent. Never- 
theless, Assam's per capita income is 
expected to increase only at a rate 
of 2.2 per cent per year compared 


with 3.8 per cent for all-India due to 
its very higher rate of population 
growth — 3 per cent per year against 
the national average of 2,2 per cent 
expected in the next decade. 

The reports will be of much use 
for the States concerned in the fram- 
ing of their plans, and also to the 
Centre in making studies of regional 
growdh — a much vexed problem. 

STUDIES IN STATE A DM INI S- 
TRATION; ed. G.S. HALAPPA, 
Dharwar, Karnatak University, 1963, 
xvT' 668p., Rs. 15/-. 

These studies in State Admijiis- 
tration relate for the most part to the 
new Mysore , Slate, The idea of 
publishing these studies emanated 
from a special series of lectures 
arranged by the Department of Poli- 
tical Science of the Karnatak Univer- 
sity, Dharwar, for its students 
specialising in the field of public 
administration. The papers includ- 
ed in this volume have been contri- 
buted by persons who have distin- 
guished themselves in the theory and 
practice of administration. Amongst 
the contributors are a former 
Governor of Bihar, an ex-Chief 
Minister of Mysore Stale, an ex- 
Minister of Mysore Government, a 
former Law Minister, the present 
Speaker of the Mysore Legislative 
Assembly, several all-India and State 
Civil Service (serving and 'retired) 
officers besides the Vice-Cliancelloj-, 
members of the faculties and the 
Assistant Registrar of the Karnatak 
University. 

The topics covered range from an 
all-India background to the problems 
of a specific state administration, viz. 
the Mysore Administration. Under 
the former are included titles such as 
(/) Role of Public Administration in 
a Welfare Stale, (ii) Administrative 
Evolution in India— A Review, 
(ili) Growth of State Administration, 
O'v) Governor and the State 
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Administration, ( v) The Public Service 
C.ommission, (vi) AH-liidia Services, 
(r/7) Zonal (Houncils, and (viii) Lan- 
guage and Administration. In the 
latter category are included topics 
such as: (/) Administrative Evolu- 
tion in Karnatak, (//) History of 
Recruitment in Mysore State, 
(Hi) Mysore Secretariat, (/r) Revenue 
Administration in Mysore, (v) Judi- 
cial Administration in Mysore, (vi) 
Educational Administration in 
Mysore, (vii) Democratic Decentra- 
lisation in Mysore, {viii) District 
Administration in Mysore and (Lx) 
Local Self-Government in Mysore. 
“Retlcctions on the Sales Tax Admi- 
nistration", "An Insight into Police 
Administration in Mysore", "Ran- 
dom ThougJds on the Problems of 
Panchayati Raj Administration", 
“Organisation and Methods", an 
edited version of Gorwala Report 
on Mysore State Administration and 
"Reorganisation of Mysore State — 
A Review" also form part of the 
later category. 

The Karnatak University deserves 
to be congratulated for this very use- 
ful compilation on State Adminis- 
tration. There are a couple of books 
on Indian administration by now, 
but there are hardly any books 
on State administralioii. The reader 
can get a good idea of the adminis- 
trative set-up in the States generally 
as the problems faced in other States 
are largely similar to those in Mysore. 

A NEW SURVEY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES; ed. BAIDYA 
NATH VARMA, Bombay, Asia 
I^ublishing House, 1962, xiv-f 248p,, 
Rs. 15. 

The present volume is a collec- 
tion of fourteen essays written by 
recognised authorities in the various 
branches of social sciences. The 
object of the book is; “to provide 
the average citizens (which includes 
specialists as well) with the fruits of 


scientific thinking abi;ut society". 
It is divided into six pari-,, namely: 
(/) Political Sciences, (ii) Psycho- 
logical Sciences, (Hi) Sc>ciu-Culiura! 
Sciences, (iv) Economic Sciences, 

(v) Statistical Sciences, and 

(vi) Methodological and Theoretical 
Problems. There is also an intro- 
ductory chapter by the editor. 

Each essay is dcsigm-^d to (M give 
a definition of the tlisciplinc, (A) 
mention the range of the subject- 
matter covered by tJie discipline at 
present, (c) give a description of some 
major theories dc\-elopcd on the 
basis of empirical research, and 
(d) evaluate the potentialities of the 
discipline in terms of (/) its further 
theoretical development, and (ii) its 
application to the solution of social 
problems. But, as the editor has 
pointed out, some contributors have 
only chartered the general trends in 
their discipline, whereas others have 
confined themselves to some more 
important themes, and still others 
have provided a running commentary 
on the major theories in their fields. 

In spite of this sliortcoming, the 
book is bound to prove very useful to 
the students of social sciences parti- 
cularly tho.se interested in the inter- 
disciplinary approach, because the 
essence of recent scientific thinking 
in all major social sciences is present- 
ed here under one title — an effort 
which has not many parallels. 

LA W RELATING TO SLR VICES 
AND DISMISSALS (being a trea- 
tise on Dismissals v, wrongful Dis- 
missals, Employee v. Employer); 
By S. BALAKRISHNAN, Allaha- 
bad, Law Publications, 632p.. 
Rs,20/-. 

It is perhaps misleading to give a 
serial title viz. “Encyclopedia of 
Labour Laws Vol. 1” to this book as 
the author has chosen to do. The 
unwary public servant is likely to 
ignore this book thinking that it 
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deals 'vvifji ordy the labour laws. 
In rcalily, as tlie coufenls will show, 
only one part is devoted to labour 
la.ws and the rest two major parts to 
service matters of Central and State 
Go'/ernmcnl servants. 

Fhe general theme of the book is 
to explain in simple language the 
basic features of the law relating to 
services and dismissals. It is in- 
tended as a self-contained code of 
the Law of Services for day-to-day 
use by the Government offices, indus- 
trial establishments and lawyers. 

The book consists of three dis- 
tinct parts. The subjcct-inaKcr of 
the first part is the implications of 
various constitutional provisions re- 
lating to public employment, such as 
equality of opportunity in recruit- 
ment, the rules relating to condi- 
tions of service and their enforce- 
ability, the scope of the doctrine of 
pleasure and its bearing on service 
rules, the function of the Service 
Commission, etc. The important 
constitutional provisions relating to 
security of tenure and procedure for 
disciplinary enquiries with special 
reference to the requirements of 
natural justice have also been dis- 
cussed. 

In the first part have also been 
examined the Conduct Rules with 
reference to the freedoms under .the 
Constitution; the law relating to 
})rovcntion of corruption, official 
secrets and cognate matters; special 
services like the All-India Services, 
the Defence Services, etc.; the rele- 
vant constitutional provisions rcJal- 
i ng to certain dignitaries and officials 
like the President, the Governor and 


others; matters relating 1{> service 
rides like double punishment, punish- 
ment after retirement, departmental 
and other remedies available to the 
servants; principles governing the 
grant of pension, gratuity amrothcr 
retirement benefits. A short chaptcr 
011 the Law of Scn ices in other coun- 
tries has also been added to give an 
interesting background. 

The second part deals v>itji the 
general law relating to Master and 
Servant, and the discussion is intend- 
ed to serve as a background for the 
law relating to government servants 
on the one hand and industrial 
workers on the other. 

The third part, which deals with 
the law relating to the industrial 
workers, makes reference, inter alia, 
to the rules governing their discharge, 
dismissal and reinstatement. The 
functions of the Industrial Tribunal 
and the circumstances under which 
an order of dismissal or discharge can 
be upset by such Tribunal, and the 
grounds for dismissal and the pro- 
cedure to be followed by the manage- 
ment to satisfy the principles of natu- 
ral justice have been explained, A 
comparison has been made between 
the position of an industrial worker 
and that of a government servant 
and points of similarity and differ- 
ence have been stressed. 

For facility of reference, iJie texts 
of various statutes, rules and orders 
have been given in the appendices 
Throughout the book the author has 
endeavoured to elucidate the basic 
principles of law by reference to deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court and the 
Fligh Courts. 
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FOREWORD 


I am glad the Institute is bringing out this special number on “Adminis- 
trative Reforms Since Independence”. The publication is timely and impor- 
tant. Our Plans depend on the achievement of the highest possible standards 
of administrative and technical efficiency at all levels for their successful 
implementation. The papers in this issue which deal with different aspects 
of this problem in the Centre and the States, have been contributed by gentle- 
men entitled to speak with authority on the subjects they have selected. 
Besides describing the existing systems, they have made suggestions for im- 
provements. I am sure the papers will be read widely. 

The papers deal with important issues like changing patterns in Centre- 
State relations, patterns of organization in public undertakings, aspects of 
district administration, etc. on which differences of views are possible. I 
hope discussions of the more important subjects will be continued in sub- 
sequent issues of this Journal. 

It might be useful to refer to one important subject which is not mention- 
ed directly in the papers. The successful working of parliamentary demo- 
cracies depends on the establishment of right relations between cabinets and 
the civil services in the widest sense. In the United Kingdom these rela- 
tionships have evolved over a long period and ministers and civil servants 
have written books and articles explaining them. In 1954, the principles 
governing these were re-enunciated authoritatively in Parliament in the 
Crichel Down case. In India, experience of the working of parliamentary 
democracy began only after Independence and it is of the utmost importance 
that the principles governing the relationships between cabinets in the Centre 
and States and civil servants should be worked out clearly in the context of 
our conditions and that a code of principles should be drawn up and pub- 
lished. It is only in this way that the responsibility of administrative and 
technical officers for good government can be effectively enforced, I have 
attempted elsewhere to draw up an outline of such a code. But more than 
this is needed and I should like to repeat the suggestion I made some time 
ago that the Institute should organize detailed studies of the subject by re- 
presentative groups in Delhi and in the regional branches. 

Somewhat similar questions have arisen in regard to district adminis- 
tration under the Panchayati Raj. In my report on Administration which 
was placed before Parliament in August 1962, I attempted to define the re- 
lationships between the administrative and technical teams at the district 
and block levels with the non-official members of the panchayats and the 
metltods by which the responsibilities of the official teams at higher levels to 
supervise and guide the administrative and technical aspects of the work of 
the teams at the lower levels can be made effective. I hope this subject will 
also be studied in the Institute through its regional branches. 

Dr. Misra has gone into the earlier history of administrative reforms 
in his article. Possibly, readers of the Journal will be interested in another 
aspect of the ]5ast— -the traditions that were sought to be built up. John 
Stuart Mill in his Aiitoblography wrote of the 'considerable value’ to him 
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of the position he held under the East India Company. It will be recalled 
that lie served in what may be called the secretariat of the East India Com- 
pany for 35 years rising gradually to the highest position ill it. He said: 
“ . " . the occupation accustomed me to see and hear the difficulties of 
every course, and the means of obviating them, stated and discussed deli- 
berately with a view to execution; it gave me opportunities of perceiving 
wlien public measures, and other political facts, did not produce the effects 
wliicli hud been expected of them, and from what causes; above all, it was 
invaluable to me by making me, in this portion of my activity, merely one 
wheel in a machine, the whole of which had to work together. . . As a 
Secretary conducting political correspondence, I could not issue an order 
or express an opinion, without satisfying various persons very unlike myself, 
that the thing was fit to be done. I was thus in a good position for finding 
out by practice the mode of putting a thought which gives it easiest admit- 
tance into minds not prepared for it by habit; while 1 became practically 
conversant with the difficulties of moving bodies of men, the necessities of 
compromise, the art of sacrificing the non-essential to preserve the essential. 
I learnt how to obtain the best I could, when I could not obtain everything; 
instead of be ing indignant or dispirited because I could not have entirely my 
own way, to be pleased and encouraged when I could have the smallest part 
of it; and when even that could not be, to bear with complete equanimity 
being overruled altogether. I have found, through life, these acquisi- 
tions to be of the greatest possible importance for personal happiness, and 
they are also a very necessary condition for enabling any one, either as theorist 
or as practical man, to effect the greatest amount of good compatible with 
his opportunities.” The philosophy and outlook set out in this extract can 
be helpful to administrators even at the present time. 
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EDITORIAL MOTE 

¥¥AS the situation become ripe for the appointment of a Coiii- 
'”■ mission to inquire into the country’s administrative organi- 
zation? The question has been asked with Increasing frequency ia 
recent monii^and we thought a special issue of this Jourmi, 
devoted to a i:^£w and appraisal of administrative reforms since 
Independence, might help in providing an answer. 

The three decades preceding Independence were marked by 
almost exclusive preoccupation with political and constitutional prob- 
lems, and such major administrative changes as occurred during that 
period flowed from political and constitutional developments. Rapid 
Iiidianization of the higher services was probably the most insistent of 
the public demands in the field of administrative organization, and 
it became, of political necessity, a matter to which the British Govern- 
ment and the Government of India had to give urgent attention. Or, 
to take another instance, the decisions to wind up all but two All- 
India Services were not taken in pursuit of administrative efficiency; 
essentially, those decisions reflected the shift from a ti nitary Govern- 
ment to a form of federalism in which, but for the partition of the 
country, the Central Government would have been relatively weak 
and rigidly circumscribed, and the States could have become immensely 
powerful. (It is of interest that the recent decision to revive certain 
Aii-lndia Services should also have been taken primarily under a 
political inspiration. What had been found unacceptable when put 
forward as an administrative necessity was readily accepted as a 
means of promoting national integration.) Administrative problems 
were, no doubt, examined by individuals and committees from time 
to time, particularly towards the end of the Second World War. 
But there was no comprehensive inquiry into the whole system. 

The major administrative problems of the period immediately 
following Independence were also products of constitutional change. 
Some of the problems arose from the division of the public services 
between India and Pakistan, and some from the merger of what used 
to be called Indian States with ‘British India’. The assimilation of 
the public services of the Indian States was a complex and prolonged 
operation. The gaps left in the All-India Services as a result of the 
departure of the British members, and in many other services as a 
result of the stoppage of direct recruitment duihig the War presented 
anothei- problem to which some solution had to be found urgently. 
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These were obviously not propitious circumstances for an inquiry 
into the administrative system. 

Soon after, however, thought began to be given to iiiclividiial 
administrative problems and to particular parts of the administrative 
machinery. The articles in this issue give an idea, though perhaps 
an incomplete one, of the range and variety of the problems that 
have been examined and the reforms and ini iovatioiis that have 
been made during the last 12 years or so. In its totality, it is an 
impressive record ; but it does not make a cohereut picture. With a 
series of isolated inquiries, undertaken at ditfenmt points of time, 
and with diverse objectives, this was inevitable. It is only in the 
matter of remuneration and conditions of service of Government 
servants that a coherent system has evolved as a result of compre- 
hensive inquiries made by two successive Central Pay Commissions 
(the first in 1946 and the second in 1957-59), Similar inquiries 
were made in most of the States also, and the results of the in- 
quiries were, to a greater or lesser extent, influenced by the recom- 
mendations of the Central Pay Commissions. 

We have had three General Elections. Our political institutions 
at the Centre and at the State level have functioned for 16 
years, and we have by now a fairly clear idea of the practical impli- 
cations of the Union-State relationship established by the Consti- 
tution. The Fanchayati Raj has been establislKjd over large parts 
of the country, and these decentralized den-^ocratic institutions 
have functioned in some States long enough to provide some indi- 
cation of the administrative problems and stresses that He ahead. 
We are half-way through our Third Five Year Plan, and we have 
acquired some insight into the problems posed by planned economic 
development within a democratic structure. 

With so many urgent administrative problems to attend to, 
and with not enough experience of the working of political, economic 
and administrative system, a comprehensive inquiry into the 
administrative system, from the Centre down to the village level, 
might have been premature some years ago. But will it be so now? 
We have had no such inquiry during some fifty years, years, 
moreover of fundamental political, constitutional land social change. 
Speaking at a recent meeting of the Informal Consultative Com- 
miltee of Parliament, the Union Home Minister is reported to have 
said that he was thinking whether the stage had not been reached 
when a Commission on Administration should be appointed. An 
inquiry into the entire administrative system of a country of the 
size and. population of India, and one with a federal constitution, 
would be a vast and unique undertaking. But given imaginative 
planning and determination, it is a task that could be accomplished. 

—Editor 


EFFORTS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 
BEFORE INDEPENDENCE 


B. B. Misra 

T~^HE OBJECT of this article is not to present in any detail an account 
^ of Indian administration. As its title indicates, it is merely to 
outline some of the main currents of administrative reforms effected 
from time to time over a period of nerely two hundred years of British 
rule. Tliis period may be divided into two parts: the first comprising 
the administration of the East India Company, and the other the ad- 
ministration of India under the Crown from 1858 to 1947. 

REFORMS UNDER THE COMPANY 

The character of the political constitution of the State under the 
Company was determined by principles derived from two distinct sour- 
ces. As a legatee of the Mughal Emperor appointed under the grant 
of the Diwani in 1765, the Company was the all powerful agent of an 
irresponsible despot, while as a trading corporation it was bound by 
the provisions of the Charters and Acts of British Parliament. The 
principle of the constitution which the Regulating Act provided for the 
Company’s Indian Government in 1773 was derived from the second 
I source. The civil and military government and the revenues of Bri- 

tish territories in India were vested in Governor-General and a Council 
of four members who were guided by the rule of the majority. The 
Act also provided for the establishment of a Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature at Calcutta to punish those who were employed directly or in- 
directly in the service of the Company. This constitution was revised 
in 1784 by Pitt’s India Act which reduced the number of Councillors 
to three and created a parliamentary board of six Commissioners called 
the Board of Control, with powers to direct, supervise and control the 
Company’s Indian Governments. The Amendin g Act of 1 786 authoriz- 
ed the Governor-General even to override the decision of his Council. 
But this power was not to be used except in extraordinary circumstances 
involving the safety and tranquility of British possessions. Even 
so, he was to do it in his executive capacity only, and that too not 
outside his Council. 

The examples of the Mughals and the Marathas did by all means 
conduce to despotism. During early British rule, the Company’s ser- 
vants actually took pride in being styled as nawabs. They introduced 
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a system of ceremonials which conformed to the concept of oriental 
dignity. But its parliamentary control and council form of govern- 
ment served to counteract that tendency. It encouraged the division 
of authority and formation of decision by the majority. Distance from 
London, it is true, did give them latitude of action. But it also turned 
them into a government of record, which reduced rashness and haste 
in the measures of administration. 

By the very circumstances of its growth, therefore, the Company’s 
Government turned into what might be called a constitutional despo- 
tism. While the establishment of a regular hierarchy of courts and legis- 
lative authority had the tendency to strengthen constitutionalism, the 
combination of executive and judicial functions at certain hey levels of 
administration bred despotism. This peculiar constitution of the Com- 
pany's Government in India \^’as the result of a phased development. 
The administrative change it introduced from time to time Mas simi- 
larly phased. It corresponded at each stage to the nature of its 
constitutional development. 

Period (1765-93) 

The first period of nearly thirty years is a story mainly of Warren 
Hastings and Cornwallis whose administrative reforms were designed 
to convert a body of the Company’s traders into a cadre of civil adminis- 
trators. It is a story of the manner in which they tried to build up a 
system of administration adequate to the requirements of a territorial 
poM^er. 

Under Hastings (1772-85) 

The necessity of reforms under Hastings arose from two main 
circumstances: (1) the disruption of the Mughal administration, and 
(2) the disinclination of the Company to take over the direct responsi- 
bility of administration through the agency of its own European ser- 
vants. Under the original constitution of the Mughals, the femjdar 
was the executive head of the district administration. He was assisted 
in the discharge of his duties by village watchmen who were under the 
immediate charge of a zamindar. Being distributed throughout the 
zamindari, they “enabled the zamindar both to watch over the internal 
quiet, and to obtain information of wihatever passed in any part of it; 
and so far as the faujdari jurisdiction (was) inherent in the zamindar, 
in the exercise of it he was subject to a faiijdar, who had the superin- 
tendence of a district comprehending many zamindaris’fi The Mughal 


]. Forrest, G, W., Sehetiom from Letters, Despatches and other State Papers 
preserved in the Foreign Department of Government of India, 1772-1785 Calcutli 
Superintendent of Government Printing, 1890, vol. ii, p. 454, ’ ’ 
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system was in fact iand-oriented and those who had the maiiagenient of 
land did the ancillary duty of policing, subject to the control of the 
official apparatus of administration. 

On the disintegration of the central authority of the Miiglials, 
the principal and the ancillary organs of administrations began to work 
at cross piiiposes. With the spread of anarchy the zaminchrs or far- 
mers of land revenue superseded the authority of the faiijdars in the dis- 
tricts. The state of political uncertainty that followed the victory of 
the English at Plassey (1757) made the situation still worse. The mliiig 
influence of the Company’s servants crippled the authority of the Mu- 
ghal nawabs (Governors) without supplying any alternative. By 
1765 the Company came toj^be the virtual sovereign of three of the ma- 
jor Provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, with the Northern Circars 
ceded to it by the Nizam of Hyderabad. And yet it declined for com- 
mercial reasons to take over the district responsibility of administra- 
tion through the agency of its own European ser\^ants. Steps were 
taken to appoint ‘Supervisors’ in 1769, but without adequate executive 
authority. Crimes and corruption naturally became rampant. The 
Company was interested in the returns of revenue rather than adminis- 
trative reforms. 

The basic principle of Hastings’ reforms was to introduce for the 
first time a political element in the administration of the Company’s 
territories. “Whatever may have been the conduct of individuals or 
even of the collective members of your former administrations,” he 
convinced the Directors, “the blame (of corruption and indiscipline 
in the Service) is not so much imputable to them as to the want of a 
principle of government adequate to its substance, and a coercive power 
to enforce it.”® Consistently with this principle, Parliament passed 
the Regulating Act which brought the subordinate Provinces under 
a limited control of the Governor-General in Council. Consistently 
with this principle, again, Hastings reorganized his central secretariat 
so as to ensure a regular flow of supplies in his wars against the country 
powers. With the same end in view, he initiated proposals for some 
kind of training for the Company’s covenanted servants. He adopted 
measures to reduce the power of zamindars who on the decline of the 
Mughal Government had arrogated to themselves such functions as 
justice and taxation wliich more properly belonged to the state. With 
the same object in view, he reconstituted the districts in 1772 and plac- 
ed them under the Company’s European servants called Collectors, 
with powers to administer civil justice and supervise criminal adminis- 
tration which iti his time formed part of the nawabs' government. In 


2. Keith, A.B., Speeches and Documents on Indian PolkVi London, Oxford 
U niversity Press, 1922, pp. 36-37. 
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1781 he abolislicd the office of the Mughal faujdar and appointed in his 
place European Magistrate who headed the police administration of a 
district and in addition superintended the administration of civil courts, 
for under the orders of the Company the Collectors had been recalled 
for a time from most of the districts in favour of Indian naibs in 1773. 
Ill the administrative structure he so built up in Bengal, the Collector 
was the chief executive officer who also exercised certain judicial powers 
in the determination of revenue or rent suits. He thus laid the founda- 
tion of modern district administration on a pattern which other Pro- 
vinces adopted with such minor changes as local conditions required. 

Hastings was however discredited for two reasons. First, the 
employment of European agency in the management of -land revenue 
increased the cost of collection to the great prejudice of the Company’s 
commercial interest. Secondly, Hastings incurred the displeasure of the 
zamindars whose lands he had settled with speculators in a bid to raise 
the figures of collection. The zamindars were not slow to move the 
Home Authorities and have a clause inserted in Pitt’s India Act requir- 
ing the Government to ascertain through inquiry the nature and extent 
of their right to landed property. 

Under Cornwallis {1786-93) 

These circumstances and political considerations were in the main 
responsible for Cornwallis’s reforms. The core of these reforms was 
his Permanent Settlement (1793), his recognition of the zamindari as 
the private property of zamindars. From that followed the separa- 
tion of revenue and judicial functions wliich by 1786 had come to be 
united in the office of Collector. He became a revenue officer pure and 
simple. The civil judge who also acted as Magistrate became the chief 
executive officer of the district. 

Cornwallis believed that the landed proprietors could never 
consider the privileges which had been conferred upon them as secure, 
whilst the revenue officers were vested with judicial powers. His go- 
vernment, therefore, decided that the supreme power should divest it- 
self of all interference with judicial administration except in the last 
resort and that the trust of dispensing justice in the first instance should 
be delegated to courts superintended by able, honest and upright 
men with duties re.stricted exclusively to the administration of justice 
in ail cases arising either from arrears and exactions of rent or other 
suits of purely civil nature. All Indians, whether individuals or offi- 
cers of government, were made subject to their jurisdiction. Even 
government itself, when a party with its subjects in matters of property, 
was to be bound by the decree of these courts of justice. 
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Another remarkable change that Cornwallis effected was in the 
adnifiiistnitioii of criminal justice and police, which in law had formed 
110 part of the diwani. He subjected the Muhammadan criminal law 
to a process of civil legislation, dispensed with the Muhammadan 
Judges of Criminal Courts, organized Provincial Courts of Circuit, 
and appointed to these European Judges who tried criminal and civil 
cases subject to the final determination of the Governor-General in 
Council acting as Sadr Diwani and Nizainat Adalat. 

Cornwallis’s police reforms possessed three main features. In 
the first place, the landholders and farmers of land revenue who kept 
up establishments of thanadars and chaukidars were divested of their 
entire police function and were accordingly required to discharge them, 
with instructions not to entertain any such establishment in future. 
Secondly, the districts were divided into thanas or police jurisdiction 
of about twenty to thirty miles square in extent. To each of these was 
appointed an Indian Officer called daroga of police with a small es- 
tablishment of a clerk, a jamadar and ten barkandazes, immediately 
responsible to the Magistrate of his district. Thirdly, such of the old 
rural police of chaukidars or ancient militia as still operated, were plac- 
ed under the orders of the daroga^ but their payment and control re- 
mained vested in the zamindars. 

The police daroga of Cornwallis thus stepped into the position 
previously held by zamindari thanadars. Unlike the zamindari than- 
adar, the daroga became a direct instrument of Government opera- 
ting under the immediate control of the English Magistrate. What 
was entirely new, however, was the abolition of the local responsibility 
of the zamindars who had to disband their thanadars and such of the 
old police militia as were not duly registered with the daroga. Corn- 
wallis was the first to reduce the ancient institution of communal 
police to the subservience of the ruler-appointed police daroga. 

Comwaliis’s reforms thus carried forward to some perfection the 
political principle wffiich Hastings had first introduced in order to make 
the sta'C into an effective instrument of coercion. His steps to reor- 
ganize the central secretariat, to establish a separate judicial depart- 
ment, to appoint a secretary-general, and to Europeanize the public 
services as a whole were all designed to serve the same purpose. Out 
of the original commercial constitution of the Company w'hich had 
in the past already provided for graded appointments and written 
‘covenants’, Hastings and Cornwallis in fact created an administrative 
service. Its public character flowed in the main from the increasing 
administrative responsibilities that devolved on it since 1772. Under 
Cornwallis they came to occupy all the positions of trust in the adminis- 
tration. Their salaries increased in proportion to the responsibilities 
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of their office. And to these was added a series of strict rules of public 
conduct, specifying punishment for indulgence in private trade or ac- 
quisition of landed property. 

Period (1793-1833) 

The second phase, a period of nearly forty years from 1793, was 
marked by a rapid expansion of the Company’s territories and the es- 
tablishment of British paramountcy over the whole of the country, 
excepting the Punjab, the North-West Frontier and Burma. Doubt- 
less, there were independent Indian states outside the limits of British 
dominions. But their independence was only in name. They were 
in subsidiary alliance with the Company’s Government and British 
Residents controlled their affairs to all intents and purposes. - 

Under Wellesley {1796U806) 

The political norm, the beginning of an imperial policy, was set 
by Wellesley who attempted completely to do away with the commercial 
element in public administration. He reconstituted the civil service on 
a principle conformable to the trust of governing an extensive and po- 
pulous empire. 

The expediency of a new orientation of the civil service was rea- 
lized in view of two main circumstances : (1) the expansion of terri- 
tories and internal insecurity, especially arising from a hostile muslim 
public opinion over the disintegration of Mysore and the death of its 
ruler Tipu, in 1799, and (2) the threat of Freirch invasion towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, especially the ideological threat of the 
French Revolution that agitated the Continent of Europe and influenc- 
ed the minds of some individuals in the civil and military service of 
the Company even in India.^ To counteract both, Wellesley declared 
imperialism, not commerce, as the aim of British mle and devised 
a plan for the regular flow of abilities and talents in the civil service 
as the best means to perpetuate that rule. Clarifying his concept 
of imperialism he thus wrote ; “Duty, policy and honour require 
that it (the Indian Empire) should not be administered as a temporaiy 
and precarious acquisition, it must be considered as a sacred trust and 
a permanent possession”. And to govern such an empire on a per- 
manent basis, he added, “we shall require a succession of able magis- 
trates, wise and honest judges, and skilful statesmen properly qualified 
to conduct the ordinary movements of the great machine of Govern - 
ment,”‘^ 


3. See W^'eHesIey’s Minute, dated 10th July, 1800, in Martin, Montgomery, Dexpa=- 
tches, Minutes and Correspondence of the Marquess of Wellesley, K.G., during his 
administration in India, London, W.H. Allen, 1937, Vol. ii, p. 346. 

4. Ibid, p. 339. 
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To ensure a regiikir supply of such men, therefore, Wellesley pro- 
posed the establishment of a systematic course of higher education and 
training; for lie was not satisfied with the accidental supply of virtue 
and talents. “Jn the Civil Service”, he believed, ‘hve must seek not the 
instruments by which kingdoms are overthrown, revolutions are accom- 
piislied, or wars conducted, but an inexhaustible supply of usefuJ know- 
ledge, cultivated talents, and well-ordered and disciplined morals.”^ 
These attaimnents, according to Wellesley, were the necessary ins- 
truments of a well regulated govemnient designed to secure “affluence 
and happiness, willing obedieixee and grateful attachment over every 
region and district of this vast empire.’’® With this object the Governor- 
General in Council established under Regulation IX of 1800 the College 
of Fort William of Calcutta where every student nominated to the 
Service was to undergo a probationary period of training for three 
years. This period of probation was to be devoted to the completion 
of the prescribed course of studies without any student being required 
to perform any public duties. 

To counteract the ideological dangers of the French Revolution, 
Wellesley provided for religious instructions and made rules to as- 
certain, besides ability, the religious and moral character of every ser- 
vant before he could be declared eligible or considered fit for selection 
to higher and important offices. He in fact recommended to the Direc- 
tors that students should be sent out to India at 15 or 16 years of age, 
so that they might be tractable instruments and that their morals and 
habits might be formed with ease in the course of their education and 
training at Calcutta. Another object of religious bias in Wellesley’s 
training programme was to discourage the spirit of ‘luxury and dissi- 
pation’ which according to Ifim had the tendency ‘io enervate the mind 
and impair its nobler qualities, to introduce a hurtful emulation in ex- 
pense, to set up false standards of merit, to confound t he different orders 
of society, and to beget an aversion to serious occupations.”'^ 

In the establishment of the College of Fort William, Wellesley 
was also guided by his policy to impart to the Civil Service an all-India 
character by requiring all civil servants to receive their training at Fort 
William wffiere the posting of each successful candidate was to be de- 
termined by the Governor-General in Council according to his in- 
clination and the requirement of the Government. 

After a period of five years of its working, the Company, how^-ever, 
reduced the College to a mere school of oriental languages. The ope- 
ration of the scheme in toto would have affected the exercise of their 


5. Ibid, p. 340. 

6. Ibid, p. 340. 

7. Despatches to Bengal, 25 May, 1798, para 77, p. 412. 
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patronage and implied a consequent transfer of loyalty from London 
to Calcutta. In a despatch of 1805, they clearly pointed out that , 

the precipitate establishment of the College had too much the ^ 

appearance of an intention to supersede the Company’s previous 
deliberation, to restrict its power to mere nomination of candidates, 
and to authorize the Governor-General in Council to appoint them to 
the different Presidencies, subject only to the successful completion of 
their studies at the College. But the principle oJ‘ Wallesley’s plan did 
not perish. The Directors themselves establishel a comparable insti- 
tution at Hertford which was later transferred tc Haileybiiry in 1809. ^ 

Wellesley’s rule to admit students at the age of fifteen, his emphasis 
on religious bias, the probationary period of thi'ee years of training, 
and the system of examination were all adopted in the form in which i 

he had introduced at the College of Fort William. On the successful 
completion of his course, a candidate received his appointment from the r. 

Court of Directors, subject of course to the production of proper testi- 
monials as to proficiency and moral conduct from his Principal. His 
rank in the service was deteimined by his position at the final examina- 
tion of the College. 

Intellectual as well as moral discipline was thus recognized as a 
fit answer to the problems of imperial policy, the problems that arose 
from internal insecurity and external danger. Added to this was a 
considerable augmentation in the salary, status md responsibility of 
such of the superior civil servants as occupied the; office of Secretaries 
to Government. Instead of being confined to the execution of routine 
business their function extended to planning and research. 

Their work was coordinated by Chief Secretary to Government 
who received an annual salary of Rs. 55,000, a sum of Rs. 5,000 more 
than the salary payable to a Secretary. Another feature of Wellesley’s 
reforms was that he augmented the staff of his Assistants to which he 
recruited promising young men who later rose to positions of eminence 
in the Civil Service. 


Under Moira and After {1813-33) I 

The factors which in the course of this period determined the 
nature and extent of reforms at the district level were chiefly three : 
(I ) the defects of the Cornwallis Code,® (2) considerations of economy 
and efficiency, and (3) the “Utilitarian” influence. 

By far the most serious defect of the Code that came to light in the 
course of its working was the union of the Magistracy with the office 


S. The whole body of the Regulations passed by Cornwallis on 1 May, 1793 
for governance of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa are called Cornwallis Code. 
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of the Judge. To burden the latter with the detemiinaiioii of both 
revenue an.d purely civil suits v/as a serious error, especially in the 
pennaiiently settled districts where resort to judicial action was llie oiily 
alternative to have the respective rights of the agricultural classes duly 
ascertained. The consequent delay in the disposal of civil suits en- 
couraged rioting and added to the weight of business on the criminal 
side. Experience, therefore, dictated the expediency of reinvesting the 
revenue officers with the determination of rent suits subject to an appeal 
to civil court. As for the control of crimes, the best remedy suggested 
was to have a separate Magistrate for each district. But mQti\’es 
of economy did not permit the proposed separation. Under Bentinck, 
therefore, the Magistracy came to be re-united with the office of the 
Collector. This remedy suggested itself in the course of the survey 
and settlement operations in the North-Western Province where the 
Government realized the difficulties of carrying on these operations 
without investing revenue officers with certain degree of judicial and 
executive authority. 

Another serious weakness of the Cornwallis system was its exclu- 
sive dependence on European personnel. The malady became pro- 
nounced when litigation increased. To obviate the difficulty, therefore, 
Indian personnel came to be increasingly employed right from 1803. 
The munsiff who received a certain commission on the number of suits 
tried came to be recognized as a stipendiary officer. A new post of 
Sadr Amin was created. It continued until it was abolished in 1868. 
The Principal Sadr Amin was authorized in 1836 to try civil suits of 
any value independently of the European district judge. In 1833, 
Bentinck established a new cadre of uncovenanted revenue officers 
called Deputy Collectors who assisted the Collector in. the discharge of 
his revenue duties. 

The increasing Indianization of subordinate services was to an 
extent a result of “Utilitarian”® influence which followed the abolition 
of the Company’s trade monopoly in 1813. As the Collector also be- 
came Magistrate, so did the Divisional Commissioner of Reveirue crea- 
ted under Reg. I of 1829 combine in his office the duties and powers 
of Circuit Courts and Superintendents of Police. In 1831, the District 
and Sessions Judge took over the functions of these courts. But as 
Commissioners of Revenue they continued to act as Superintendents 
of Police until 1837 when provision was made for separate Police Su- 
perintendents. For rural areas “Utilitarianism” meant further 


9. Essentially, however, great Utilitarians like Jeremy Bentharn and .Fames Mill 
favoured the growth of the executive power cf the state by means of combining 
functions under a codified system of law. In other v/ords. Utilitarianism signified 
centralization of authority through parliamentary legislation. In its application to 
India it meant a union of functions at both superior and subordinate levels. 
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annexation to the state of such functions as previously belonged to 
the panchayat (village communities) or zammdar. 

The growth of the state power expressed itself in two other ways. 
In the first place, the superior levels of administration tended more 
and more to become a controlling agency, while the execution of de- 
tails came to be vested locally in the districts. Secondly, the “Utili- 
tarian” influence led to the liberalization of the Muhammadan criminal 
law which enabled criminal courts to pass sentence of conviction in 
spite of the fatwa or decree of the Muhammadan law officers to the 
contrary. Regulations were also enacted to introduce a systenTof trial 
by juiy, to reduce the severity and iniquity of punishment, and to 
bring a number of iniquitous social customs within the cognizance 
of criminal courts. 

Thus, the underlying principle of reforms during this period was 
that the state was slowly but steadily expanding the area of its opera- 
tion. This it did not so much by a declared extension of its functions 
as by a gradual impingement of its law on custom. The natural con- 
sequence of such a policy was to increase the load of public business 
and consequently the powers and influence of District Officers. The 
appointment of Divisional Commissioners was naturally a device to 
regulate the exercise of increasing responsibilities that devolvedon the 
districts. 

Period (1833-57) 

Under the Charter Act of 1833, the Company surrendered all 
its real and personal property in India and held it now in trust for the 
Crowm with effect from 22 April, 1834. It also surrendered its commer- 
cial privileges, and concerned itself chiefly with the realization of the 
value of its assets which became a charge on dhe Indian revenues. 
Consistently wdth the Company’s financial agreement with the Crown, 
the superintendence, direction and control of the entire civil and military 
Government were vested in the Governor-General of India in Council, 
separate and distinct from the old Presidency of Fort William, and 
a new Presidency of Agra was created in 1836 out of the old Presi- 
dency. Since the new Government of India emerged from the old 
Bengal Government with its capital not removed from Calcutta, 
the Governor-General continued to act as the Governor of Bengal 
until the Charter Act of 1853 provided for a separate Lieutenant- 
Governor appointed in 1854. 

Tire main feature of the administrative reforms of this period 
was further centralization. As in the preceeding period, here too, it 
was supported by considerations of economy and efficiency, as well as 
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political exigencies and “Utilitarian” influences. The old pattern 
of Governor in Council, for instance, remained limited to Madras and 
Bombay. Two of the new Provinces, namely the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Bengal came to be administered each by a Lieutenant- 
Governor, a civil servant, who was appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council. His rule was personal : he had no Executive Council. 

Upon a lower footing than the Lieutenant-Governor stood the 
office of Chief Commissioner created for the first time in 1853 for the 
administration of the Punjab annexed in 1 849. John Lawrence was 
the first to be appointed to this office. The title Chief Commissioner 
arose apparently from the fact that in the Punjab there were at the time 
Judicial and Revenue Commissioners whose functions were aiialcgoiis 
to those of the Sadr Court and the Board of Revenue in Bengal. It 
was therefore necessary to provide the head of the Province with a higher 
title ‘Chief Commissioner’. The Punjab example was soon followed in 
Oudh ill 1856, and the pattern so approved was later adopted else- 
where. Theoretically, such parts of British territory in India as did 
not occur within the Presidency of a Governor in Council or the Pro- 
vince of a Lieutenant-Governor, were to be under the immediate 
authority and management of the Governor-General in Council him- 
self. A Chief Commissioner, therefore, acted on his behalf, exercising 
only such powers as the Governor-General in Council deemed fit to 
confer on him. He was appointed without any reference to Act of 
Parliament. 

The control of the Governor-General in Council over the Pro- 
vinces other than' Madras and Bombay thus became fully entrenched. 
Even the Presidency of Madras and Bombay lost for the time their 
powers of separate legislation and fresh expenditure in regard to es- 
tablishments. 

A much greater degree of centralization was introduced in the ad- 
ministration of the districts annexed to British Rule under Dalhousie 
(1848-56). Adi his acquisitions were non-regulation provinces admi- 
nistered on a principle under which revenue, police, magisterial and 
judicial functions were united together in the hands of the Deputy 
Commissioner (corresponding to the Collectors of the Regulation Pro- 
vinces). The same pattern applied to their Assistants below/ and to 
Commissioners above them. 

Dalhousie also introduced a system of Annual Report the object 
of which was further to tighten control from top to bottom. He 
ciilied upon the Provinces to furnish a regular annual accoimt of tlie 
progress made in the various departments. This not ojily constituted, 
a standard record of administration, but afforded a ready means to the 
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5nt of India to exercise control in the matters of policy over 
tmeiits subordinate to them. At the same time it assisted the 
Government of India in advising, and, if necessary, intervening in re- 
gard to the conduct of Provincial administration, and in the last resort, 
helped the Home Government to do the smne where it deemed nece- 
ssary. The system, in fact, became an additional instrument of cen- 
tralization. 

A second feature of the administrative reforms of this period •v\as 
the growth of a legislative authority. The Charter Act of 1 833 provided 
for the appointment of an Additional Member to the Executive Council 
for making laws and regulations. Macaulay was the first to be appoin- 
ted to this office. The framers of the Act did never realize that 
by introducing an Additional Member to the Executive Council they 
were laying the foundation of a separate legislature, a potential counter- 
poise to executive dominance. But when under the Charter Act of 
1853 Daihousie raised the number of Additional Members to six, and 
established rules of legislative business to guide its proceedings, the 
result was the emergence of what might be called a miniature parlia- 
ment, an object of serious concern to the Home authorities. The 
Indian Councils Act, 1861, was designed to reduce its independence, 
although what Daihousie had done in keeping with Macaulay’s tradi- 
tion could not completely be undone. The legislative fomidation had 
been laid. 

Another check on the Executive was the work of the Law Co- 
mmission appointed under the Act of 1833, with Macaulay as its first 
chairman. Its object was to build on a general and uniform principle 
a body of civil and penal codes as well as codes of procedure so that the 
administration of justice could be freed completely from religious bias 
or racial discrimination and that both Indians and Europeans could 
be subject to the same judicial control.^® 

Both legislative and judicial reforms were in fact designed to meet 
the requirements of Europeans who came out to India in large numbers 
on the abolition of the Company’s trade in 1833. Since they would 
not submit to the executive-made regulations based on tlie primiti\c 
character of the Mulrammadan criminal law, steps were taken to modify 
the constitution of courts and legislative authority in a manner consis- 
tent in some degree with the rule of law and freedom of the judiciary. 
The policy decision of 1835 to promote English education and to en- 
courage the liberty of the Press had the tendency similarly to mitigate 
the despotism of the executive government. 

/Indeed the whole problem of British policy at this period was how 

to. Sec Halifax Papers, India Office Manuscipt, European, (I. O. Mss. Eur.) 
F. 78 (93) Para 6. 
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best to provide a good government to a people to whom they would 
not give a free government. And in trying to provide their image of 
a good government they did h\x> things ; they created a strong and highly 
centralized Executive on one hand and provided certain checks and 
balances on the other. The latter consisted of two parts, the first 
coiiiprising judicial and legislative checks, the second educational and 
consequently social. Thus, they set in motion two mutually conflicting 
currents, and it required the genius of a highly sophisticated and cons- 
tantly flowing class of political engineers to keep the two forces evenly 
balanced, for they always tended to fall apart and disturb the working 
of the administrative machinery which at lower levels represented the 
arrangement at the top. . 

REFORMS UNDER THE CROWN 

Period (1858-1907) 

Indian admiiiistration under the Crown began with the passing 
of the Government of India Act, 1858. It abolished the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control ; created in their place a Secretary 
of State for India, who was to be a Minister of the rank of Cabinet; 
and simultaneously established a Council of 15 members. Except 
in financial matters where no appropriation of any part of the Indian 
revenue could be made without a concurrence of the majority of its 
membei’s, the decision of the Secretary of State was to be final in all 
other matters. Instead of the Court and the Board, this Act prac- 
tically provided for one man’s rule in London. No major change was 
made in the Government of India except that the Secretary of State in 
Council was to appoint with the concurrence of the majority of mem- 
bers present the several Executive Councillors of the Governor-General 
and the Governors of Madras and Bombay. The appointment of the 
several Lieutenant-Governors and the Chief Commissioners was to 
proceed immediately from the Governor-General without his Council. 
As the representative of the Grown he came to be designated as the 
Viceroy of India. 

For the despatch of business, Canning introduced a portfolio 
system, in the reorganization of the Governor-General’s Council under 
which its individual members were placed in charge of particular de- 
partments with powers to take decisions independently of the Council 
in such matters as did not concern other departments.^^ Under this 
arrangement, the Members of the Governor-General’s Council became 
virtual Ministers, while the position of the Secretaries to Government. 

n. Indian Council;! Ac Section 8. The various departments of the Governments 
were reconstituted and their functions defined under this section. 
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became analogous to that of a permanent Under Secretary of State in 
England. The private papers of the various Secretaries of State and the 
Viceroys, however, contain enough of evidence to show that the statu- 
tory rights of the Departmental Members w^ere at times rendered nu- 
gatory, and policy decisions were taken by the heads of the Indian and 
London Governments without a prior discussion with the Members 
concerned. Curzon (1898-1905) in fact clearly pointed out that “India 
(was) really governed by confidential correspondence between the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy. Despotism thus became more 
pronounced under the Crown. 

The centralized authority of the executive government expressed 
itself locally through the agency of the District Officers. In a Minute 
recorded in 1870 James Stephen described them as ‘Government’ 
itself ‘within their own limits and as regards the population of their 
districts.’ And this position he justified as ‘absolutely essential to the 
maintenance of British rule in India. 

On the legislative side, the Indian Councils Act, 1861, fixed the 
number of Additional Members between 6 and 12, not less than one- 
half being non-official. They were to be nominated by the Governor- 
General for two years. The power of legislation was restored to Madras 
and Bombay with a provision for the appointment of Legislative 
Members corresponding to those at the Centre. The Governor- 
General was authorized to establish, by proclamation, a Legislative 
Council for Bengal as well as for the North-Western Provinces and the 
Punjab. He used this authority in the establishment of the Legis- 
lative Council for Bengal in 1862, for the North-Western Provinces in 
1886, and for the Punjab in 1897. 

The functions of the Supreme Legislative Council, which under 
Dalhousie had extended to a deliberation of almost all matters of public 
interest, came to be limited to mere ligislation, and this too was hedged 
in by a number of restrictions. But, within the limits and under the 
conditions imposed, the Council did possess plenary power to legislate 
for all persons, courts, places and things, within British India, It met 
in ‘sessions’ and conducted its business in a manner which distinguished 
it from the regular Executive Council of the Governor-General. 

The Indian Councils Act, 1892, expanded the size of the Legislative 
Councils and relaxed the restrictions imposed in 1861. The non- 
official Members of the Supreme Legislative Council, for instance, were 
to be not less than 10 in number of whom 5 were to be elected respec- 
tively by th.e Calcutta Chamber of Commerce and the non-official Mem- 
bers of ilie Legislative Councils of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 

12. Hamilton Papers, I. O, Mss, Eur. D. 510/8, p. 147, 

13. I. O. Records Dept. No. iOOOl (89), p. 29. 
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North-Western Provinces. The Provincial Legislative Councils ob- 
tained Members, elected in rotation by groups of Municipalities and 
District Boards, Universities, Chamber of Commerce and Trades 
Associations. The Act authorized the discussion of the annual financial 
statements and the asking of questions under certain prescribed condi- 
tions. The extension of the Legislative Councils and the enlargement 
of llieir powers were in response to the demands of educated Indians 
and the Indian Press. 

Thus, in spite of the attempt of 1861 to curb the Legislative Coun- 
cils, they continued to grow as potential instrument of executive control. 
As for the judiciary and the police, the reforms effected in these branches 
of Indian administration were a consummation of the trends that had 
been developing since the establishment of the Law Conmiission in 
1835. By the Indian High Courts Act of 1861, the Queen was empo- 
wered to establish by letters patent High Courts of judicature in Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, aitd on their establishment the old chartered 
Supreme Courts and the old Sadr Adalat Courts were to be abolished, 
the jurisdiction and the powers of the abolished Courts being trans- 
ferred to the new Pligh Courts. The Act permitted the establishment 
of another High. Court and the permission so given was exercised in the 
establishment of a High Court for the North-Western Provinces at 
Allahabd in 1866. The High Courts thus constituted, while entirely 
independent of the Executive Government injudicial matters, were made 
sul:)jcct to its control in matters connected with their establishments. 
Next below the High Courts came the District and Sessions Courts 
exercising both civil and criminal jurisdiction. Then came the ex- 
clusively civil courts of Sub- Judges and Munsifts on the one hand, and 
on the other, the criminal courts of Magistrates, divided into three 
classes, and empowered to pass sentence to a maximum limit of two 
years. Provision was also made for the appointment of Honorary 
Magistrates. 

The Chief Court for the Punjab was constituted in 1 866 on the same 
model as the High Courts, but deriving its authority from the Indian 
Legislature, and composed of a Chief Judge and Judges appointed by 
the Governor-General in Council. In each of the other non-Regu- 
lation Provinces, such as Oudh, the Central Provinces, Sind, the North- 
West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Coorg, the place of a Chief 
Court was taken by one or more Judicial Commissioners a.ppointed 
by the Government of India. In a non-Regulation Province, the Local 
Government was authorized to invest any Magistrate of the first class 
with powers to try any offence not punishable with death and to pass 
sentences of imprisonment or transportation up to seven years. 
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The establishment of a regular hierarchy of courts throughout 
India was preceded by the formation of the Code of Civil Procedure 
(Act VIII of 1859), of the Indian Penal Code (Act XLV of 1860), and 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure (Act XXV of 1861). The Constitution 
of Courts and the codification of laws formed a remarkable achieve- 
ment of British rule. These gave the machinery of judicial adminis- 
tration a general uniform principle. 

The police administration of the Company suffered from four main 
defects. In the first place, the revenue officers of the Company exer- 
cised a general and ill-defined control over the police. Secondly, the 
police force was of a semi-military type with no civil constabulary 
forming part of the organization. Thirdly, police and judicial duties 
were united in the office of the Magistrate, and lastly, there was no pro- 
vision for co-ordination and training. The first definite attempt at 
police organization on a self-contained basis was made by Charles 
Napier in Sind after its conquest in 1843. His system, which deprived 
the police of judicial functions and involved a regular course of disci- 
plinary training, was extended in 1853 to the rest of the Presidency of 
Bombay. The Government of India later appointed a Police Commi- 
ssion in 1860, and on the basis of its recommendations the Police Act 
V of 1861 was passed into law. 

This Act, with some amendments, still governs police adminis- 
tration throughout the great part of India.^* Each Province became 
responsible for its own police administration, with an Inspector-General 
at its head who was at times an I.C.S. man and sometimes an officer of 
the Police Department. The discipline and internal management of the 
district police force, a body of civil constabulary, came under a se- 
parate officer called District Superintendent, department ally sub- 
ordinate to the Inspector-General of Police but immediately respon- 
sible to the District Magistrate in all matters connected with the pre- 
servation of peace and the detection and suppression of crime. The 
controlling staff down to Assistant District Superintendent, mainly 
European, were for long nominated in India by the Provincial Govern- 
ments. But since 1 893 they began generally to be recruited by examina- 
tion in England. Since 1905, however, a new grade of officers called 
Deputy Superintendents was created and Indians were recruited to it 
with duties similar to those of Assistant Superintendent. 

In 1902, Curzon’s government appointed a Commission to enquire 
into tlic working of police administration. The action taken on its 
report conduced to improvement in regard to recruitment, training, 

14 . Tlie corresponding Act for Madras was passed in 1859 and for Bombav 
in 1890. 
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organization and remuneration of police officers. To secure co-ordiiia- 
tioii in respect of inter-Provincial police work an Imperial Branch of 
Criminal fiitellige]ice was created under the Home Department of the 
Govcriiiiient of India- Its function was to collect and communicate 
iiiforniatioii j'egarding such forms of organized crimes, as were 
committed by criminal tribes, wandering gangs, organized decoits, 
professional prisoners and foreigners whose operations extended beyond 
the limits of a single Province. This central agency was intended to 
work in cooperation with British Provinces and Indian States. The 
Director of Criminal Intelligence took the place of the Superintendent 
of Thug! and Dacoity who was a lineal successor of an office]- first 
appointed in 1830 for a systematic operation against a class of pro- 
fessional assasins called thugs who strangled their victims in various 
ways. 

Indian administration under the Crown, especially during the earlier 
part of this period, was thus more or less a continuation of the develop- 
ment that had been taking place towards the close of the Company’s 
rule. Except in Madras and Bombay where provisions continued for 
a council form of Government with a Governor who was not to be 
a civiiia,n, the rest of the countiy remained under the personal rule of 
either Chief Commissioners of Lieutenant-Governors who were re- 
cruited from amongst the members of the Indian Civil Service. The 
subservience of the Lieutenant-Governors to Governor-General and of 
the latter to the Secretary of State conduced to marked increase in the 
degree of despotism. But the regular hierarchy of courts and their 
freedom from the Executive, the criticism of the Pi-ess and the exten- 
sive use of the right of interpellation in the Legislative Councils, kept 
thesn within the bounds of law. 

The expediency of a strong centralized Executive was dictated by 
considerations of social and economic policies. For instance, the land 
policy of the Government directed towards the formation of the record 
of rights to protect the poorer classes against landlords; its famine 
policy directed towards securing relief to the distressed section of socie- 
ty; -its legislaTve enactments directed towards checking the rapacious 
conduct of moneylenders; and its factory legislation directed towards 
the protection of workers — all necessitated the intervention of the 
executive power as the only means to enforce justice. But the progress 
of education and the middle classes emerging from it tended to prevent 
the Government from getting in direct touch with the mass of the people. 
Educated Indians in fact pulled in the opposite direction and obliged it 
to concentrate on their own interest by an extension of the opportunities 
for educated employment and increased share in the administration of 
the country. So while on one hand the Government took steps to 
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reconstruct the public services so as to'absorb more and more of Indian 
elements, it introduced on the other such measures of financial and ad- 
ministrative decentralization as might enable them to have a share in 
the management of local bodies, Tire political approach to the pro- 
blems of administrative decentralization was of course specially ad- 
vocated^^ by Ripen who in the words of B. M. Malabari, one of the 
founders of the Indian National Congress, ‘left the Indian a nation.’^® 
Ripon’s policy resulted in the enactment of the Local Bodies Act in 
1885 and paved the ground for administrative decentralization down 
to the village level. 

Curzon’s approach was on the contrary economic, based, on a policy 
of utter disregard for all kinds of intermediaries including the educated 
classes. He adopted measures to promote industry and commerce, 
agriculture and cooperatives. Tire Punjab Land Alienation Act (1900) 
and his firm no to the Indian National Congress demand to extend the 
Permanejit Settlement to other parts of the country were all designed 
to enlist the support of agriculturists. Though economically sound, 
his policy was however politically inexpedient. His administration was 
on the whole a failure. 

The Last Phase (1907-47) 

Structurally, the machinery of gejieral administration remained 
for all practical purposes unchanged during this period except where 
fimctional expansion necessitated the creation of a new province, dis- 
trict or sub-division, or the establishment of a new department or the 
reorganization of an existing one. The structure evolved during the 
Company’s rule and perfected during 1859-62 came to stay. It was 
neither wholly Indian nor wholly British. It was partly both. It 
essentially provided for a strong executive government essentially 

15. ‘As 1 U)ld you hist year we are entering, or rather we have entered, upon 
a period of change in India; the .spread of education, the .substitution of legal for 
di-screlionary administration, the progress of railways, telegraphs, etc. are now beginn- 
ing to produce a marked ciTcct upon the people; new ideas are springing up; new 
aspirations arc being called out; and a process has begun which will go on with 
increasing rapidity from year to year. Such a condition of affairs is one in which the 
task of Government is beset with difficulties of no light kind; to move too fast is 
dangerous, but to lag behind is more dangerous still. It is considerations such as 
these which lead me... to provide a legitimate outlet for the ambitions and aspi- 
rations wlrich wc have ourselves created by the education, civilization and material 
progress which w'c have been the means of introducing into the country: such mea- 
sures (elected local bodies) will not only have an immediate effect in- promoting gra- 
dually and safely the political education of the people, which T hold to be a great 
object of public policy, but will also have the way for further advances in the same 
direction .. You will observe then the question involved in the policy w'hich I have 
been pressing upon tlii.s subject of local self-government is a broad question of political 
principle.’ (Northbrook Papers, I. O. Ms.s. Eur, C. 142 (2) p. 166 C-D) 

16, Malabari to Ilbert, 4|5 May, 1885, 1. O. Mss. Eur. D. 594 (18) f. 4 b 
(ilbcrt Papers). 
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provided for a strong executive government witiiin the framework of 
Jaw. The forces that tended to weaken the Executive in the course of 
the last phase were in the main social and economic. They emerged 
respectively from educational progress on one hand and economic dis- 
tress on the other. A union of the two caused political unrest which 
meant a serious strain on the executive government. 

Educationally, the number of scholars studying English rose in 
about tw'enty years prior to 1905 from 2,98,000 to 5,05,000 wdiile the 
number of students passing the annual matriculation examination 
of Indian Universities had increased from 4,286 in 1886 to 8,211 in 
J 905.1’ subsequent decades the progress was still more rapid, the 
total number of graduates and undergraduates rising from 13,551 in 
1911 to 1,38,093 in 1939.i'^ This rising class of educated Indians 
became the spearhead of the Indian middle class, developing a common 
interest and outlook, a common language and behaviour. 

The middle class constituted the social background of modern 
Indian nationalism. It consisted of lawyers and government ser- 
vants, students and teachers, doctors and journalists. Its leadership 
presented itself as an alternative to the bureaucratic control of the Go- 
vernment. Many of the schools and colleges, especially in Bengal, had 
by the turn of th,e century already become centres of seditious activity. 
The Partition of Bengal added fuel to the lire and created an explosive 
situation, wheh, broke into a widespread revolutionary upsurge in the 
country. Most of the ‘revolutionaries’ later went into the making of 
radical groups in the Congress including the Communists. 

Economically, the prospects of the Bengali Hindu middle class 
who depended on a regular flow of rent from land steadily narrowed on 
account of rising prices and increasing pressure on land. Their pros- 
pects of employment in public offices also shrank when similar classes 
in other Provinces acquired a knowledge of English a.nd became their 
equals. In the Punjab, on the other hand, the tenancy legislation which 
Government enacted on the turn of the century hit the absentee 
moneylenders and the professional classes who were mainly Eiindus. 
They were deprived of their opportunity to alienate the lands of the 
agriculturists, who as in Bengal, were for the most part Muslims. In 
both the Provinces, therefore, the middle class economic discontent 
expressed itself either in the form of anti-Government agitation or 
Hindu-Musilm riots. 

The rise of an independent force of Indian capitalism in the course 
of the First Great War (1914-18) introduced a new element in the 


17. to Moriey, 21 March, 1907, I. O. Mss. Ear. D. 573, para 2. 

is. Misra, B. B. The Indian Middle Classes', Their Growth in Modern Times,. 
London, Oxford University Press, p. 304. 
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situation. It created a considerable class of industrial workers who 
received inspiration from the Russian Revolution of 1917. New 
political parties sprang up to represent the interest of workers and pea- 
sants as a spearhead of the nationalist struggle against the imperial 
Government. Communism appeared on the Indian scene as part of 
an international force aiming at the overthrow of tf e existing social and 
economic order. All these forces constituted a serious threat to the 
machinery of law and order to the dominance of th3 Executive Govern- 
ment. The Civil Service was called upon to handhj the problems of a 
magnitude of which it had no experience in the past except perhaps 
during the Indian Mutiny. 

The Government approached these problems both politically and 
administratively. Politically speaking it sought alliance with the 
landed aristocracy, tli.e intellectual ‘Moderates’, the: Muslims, and such 
otherniinorities as found their interest corresponding to that of the Em- 
pire. In fulfilment of this policy, it introduced the Morley-Minto 
Reforms in 1909; recognized in principle the goal of a responsible go- 
vernment for India in 1917; established partial lesponsibility in the 
Provinces in 1921, and full provincial autonomy in 1937. 

But administratively the first few decades of :he present century 
witnessed a series of repressive measures enacted from 1907 onwards 
to deal with revolutionary crimes. From a study c f the pi'ivate papers 
of some of the Viceroys and the Secretaries of State it appears that the 
bureaucracy as a class had been slow politically to appreciate the pro- 
blems of Indian Administration, even in earlier days. Northbrook, 
one of the Viceroys for instance, warned Duffering about it before the 
latter took over as Viceroy in 1885 : 

‘You will soon see. . . that the Civil Ser\ants, with all their 
magnificent qualities, have strongly ingrained in their minds, 
excepting some of the very best of them. . . that no one but 
an Englishman can do anything. So that... you will find 
a good deal of quiet opposition to any efilorts you may make 
to employ largely educated Natives.’^** 

Moriey, tlic Sccrcfaiy of State for India, evenl went to the length 
of saying that the bureaucracy ‘in their hearts belivb in nothing but the 
virtue of will and arbitrary powers.’^® In one ol| his private letters 
Moiiey in fact warned his Viceroy against repressive measures and 
said : ‘Cast-iron bureaucracy won’t go on for ever, we may be quite 
sure of that.’ He asked the Viceroy to watch ‘cobly and impartially’ 

19. See Misra, (?/>. c/7., p. 374. i 

20. Moriey to Minto, 7 May, 1908, I. O. Mss. Eur. D. 573/3, p. 148, 
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and to see that whatever changes might come should come 'without 
being obstructed.’^^- 

The trouble with the bureaucracy, as Moiiey complained, was 
not that they did not work. They were able men and they did work 
hard. They were not found wanting as adminislrators. But their 
weakness lay in the fact that they were too immersed in detail to find 
‘leisure to look out of the window and scan the skies and vreather 
and all the business of the elements.’"^ In short, they believed in the 
Curzonian concept of ‘efficiency’ regardless of the new times brea- 
thing a new spirit. In Morley’s own words, they were ‘soaked in self- 
esteem and mutual complements, and armed with a professional con- 
tempt and suspicion against the inexpert outsiders.’^-^ 

The difficulty of the Governmentincreasedadditionally from want 
of real knowledge about the inner state of things in the districts. Sur- 
rounded as the Viceregal Lodge was by civilians, the sources of the Vice- 
roy’s memis of information could not but be narrow and partial. In 
a private letter to Minto, Morley actually expressed a sense of helpless- 
ness and said : ‘The Government of India is, and will be, pure bureau- 
cracy, and neither you nor I can help it.’-^ 

But the Secretary of State did realize the dangers of identifying 
the Government with the bureaucracy. In a subsequent note to Minto 
he clearly pointed out that the ‘cardinal need’ of British Government 
in India was ‘to strengthen and support the influence of the G.G. 
(Governor-General) against the standing influence of the I.C.S.— hard, 
persistent, mechanical and a good many other things besides. 

The problem of reforms was perhaps how best to soften the burea- 
ucracy without weakening the political execiUivc. The gradual in- 
troduction of the principle of responsible govcrnmcn.t was therefore 
designed to make the bureaucracy subject to legislative control within 
the framework of ‘special responsibilities’ exercisable by the Executive 
Government. 

Another important feature of the administrative development of 
this period was that right from the time of Minto, appointment to cer- 
tain public offices began to be guided by political consideralions ratlier 
than those of efficiency. In spite of there being no competent muha- 
mmadan Judge available, the Viceroy appointed one to the Calcutta 


21. Morley to Minto, 6 June, 1906, T. O. M.ss. Eur. D. 573/1 p. 119. 

22. Morley to Minto, 29 Nov., 1907, 1.0, Mss. Eur. D. 573/2 p. 304. Mor- 

ley’s comment arose from Lajpat Rai’s deportation without any evidence or trial, 
which contributed to revolutionary iip.surge in the Punjab, 

23. Morley to Minto, 8 January, 1908, I. O, Mss. Eur. D. 573/3, p, S. 

24. Morley to Minto, 14 March, 1907, I. O, Mss. Ear. D. 573/2, p. 52. 

25. Morley to Minto, 3 September, 1908, I. O. Mss. Eur. D. 573/3, p. 258. 
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High Court and another to Lahore, where the muliammadans being 
in majority wished to have Judges of their own denomination. Minto 
conceded this demand to placate imislim public opinion. The popular 
Ministers appointed under the reformed constitution of 1919 extended 
the operation of the same principle by their attempt to appoint persons 
of their caste or religion in the Departments over which they presided. 
The reports which the Local Governments submitted during 1923-24 
on the working of dyarchy contain ample evidence in support of this 
new trend in Indian administration which tended to partake of the 
character of the American ‘spoils’ system. 

The position of the political executive appointed from amongst 
the members of an elected legist at jure, on the other hand, remained 
generally precarious. In a state of incessant cross-divisions of race, 
religion and caste the formation of stable combinations at government 
level was ofteix impeded, and Ministers were obliged to rely largely 
for support upon the official vote. This weakness of the Ministers 
had the tendency to be reflected in the executive administration of the 
districts. But tire security of the civil servants and their ultimate 
responsibility to the Secretary of State preserved their esprit de corps. 
They maintained their independence of judgement and action even in 
the midst of political conflicts. Passions remained for the most part 
confined to politics and did not generally filter down to administration. 
In spite of the serious provocations caused by political agitation, and a 
series of revolutionary and communist conspiracies to overthrow the 
Government by violent means, the civil servant maintained the equani- 
mity of his mind, discharged his duties fearlessly and advised the 
Government in a dispassionate way. The result was that considerable 
progress was achieved in the fields of science and technology, health 
and education, municipalities and local bodies, agriculture and irri- 
gation, co-operation and labour legislation. The object of reforms in 
these fields wns to meet the general demands of all classes of the people 
so as to ensure an ordered and steady progress within the framework of 
law. 

With the establishment of ‘provincial autonomy’ in 1937 under 
the Act of 1935, the century old concept of Central Government func- 
tioning as the supervisory and controlling authority and the Provincial 
Governments as its executive agents underwent a radical change. The 
Central Government relaxed its control over the Provinces though still 
retaining in the person of the Governor-General the ultimate respon- 
sibility for law and order; the popular governments in the Provinces 
took up the full burden of internal government. The new arrange- 
ment of “centraf’, “provincial” and “concurrent” subjects envisaged 
the functioning of Central and Provincial Governments separately 
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and qiiasi-iudependently in their specific spheres of work. Ail this 
tended to weaken the Centre and even endanger the national unity. 
Its pernicious effects were visible in 1946 when the C’cniuil authority 
found it difficult to prevent communal violence in IjcngaJ. 

Tlie existing link between Indian Government and llie Indian States 
was almost snapped ■with the creation of the new in.stitulion r)f ‘'Crown 
Representative”. A Federal Court of Justice came into existence at 
Delhi in 1937 to adjudicate on the matters aH'ccting iriicoPiOMdicial and 
Central-Provincial relations. The increasing provlnciaJiyaiiim. of All- 
India Services otlier than the I.C.S. and tlie Indian i\4icc, whicJi was 
effected during this period in accordance witli (ive Lee Connnission 
recommendations of the earlier decade (1923-25) also acted in the direc- 
tion of weakening the Central control. 

AH this, however, proved temporary. New situations arose which, 
made the Centre all-powerful once again. The Provincial constitution 
was suspended in seven out of the eleven Provinces in 1939, the popular 
ministries in these Provinces having resigned on account of Congress 
differences with British Government on the question of India’s partici- 
pation in the Second World War. The Governors of the Provinces 
took charge of the administration, both legislative and executive, which 
they continued to discharge to the end of tlie War with, tlie help of Ad- 
visers — a new name given to the old executive coiincilloi's. The 
Governor-General to whom they were directly responsible t lius resumed 
a firm grip over the whole i.nternal administration . This despotic 
centralization of authority was further strengthened by the operation 
of the war-time Defence of India Rules, by the reinforced arms of law 
and order brought into play to deal with the 1 942 Movement, and by 
various other factors. 

The impact of politicaT agitation, economic, discontent, advance- 
ment of science and technology and, most particularly, t lie Second World 
War caused enormous strain on the ad'ministratiNC machinery resulting 
in wide expansion in its size and field of operation. The mcmbcrsiiip 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Coimcil rose from 6 to 14 in course of the 
War. New departments grew up both in the Ccniral and Prox’inciai. 
Secretariats as well as district and sub-divisional ofiiccs. New cadres 
came to be formed to deal with specialized subjects. 

As regards the expansion of departments, the Department o f Labour 
which emerged at the end of the War as the largest single unit in th.e 
Government of India Secretariat may serve as a suitable example. An- 
other instance may be quoted from the field of public relat Ion. On t he 
outbreak of War it was felt necessary to centralize the entire publicity 
and information machinery of the Government of India to counteract 
enemy propaganda and to explain Government policies to the frightened 
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people. With these objects in view the Department of Information 
and Broadcasting was created in October, 1941, which now forms the 
most effective organ of public relation. Education, though a Pro- 
vincial subject, also got a distinct departmental status in the Central 
Secretariat in 1945. Nor was the impact of the War felt only in these 
fields. With, the entry of Japan in the War, India became an impor- 
tant base of Allied opera) ions, both in the forms of military strategy 
and supply of materials. This led to the creation of the Department of 
Industries and Civil Supplies at the Centre in 1943 with corresponding 
limbs down to the district offices. The War also lodged the country in a 
state of acute food shortage, partly owing to the restricted import mid 
transport facilities, and partly owing to the recurrence of natural cala- 
mities. The Government had to take up measures to ensure that the 
overall shortage of foodgrains was shared equally by the various Pro- 
vinces. To handle this gigantic task, a Department of Food was 
constituted in 1942 in the Central Secretariat, which was placed next 
year under a separate Food Member. The same department also took 
up the procurement and purchase of food for the army. Most of these 
developments, it is true, were primarily directed to the furtherance of 
British War efforts, probably against the will of the Indian people. 
But the net result of the war-time vigorous rule was on the whole good 
for the country. The special and auxiliary police forces created 
to reinforce law and order helped in the suppression of growing orgies 
of crime and communal violence in the post-war period. 

No less important than the above was the new attention directed 
by Government towards planning and national development. The 
brief-time Congress Ministries of 1937-39 had made the Government 
conscious of the economic programme of the Congress, of which plan- 
ning formed an integral part. The necessity of marshalling Indian re- 
sources to meet the War needs brought sharply into relief the precarious 
agricultural and industrial base of the country. Early in 1941, the 
Government of India constituted a number of Committees to enquire 
into the ways and means for the proper development of the resources 
of the country. The Famine Enquiry Commission, set up in 1944 to 
enquire into the causes of Bengal famine, pointed out that the existing 
machinery of government though capable of improvement was not 
thoroughly suited to secure and promote the welfare of the people in the 
changed circumstances, and that certain amount of planning and deve- 
lopmejit was the need of the hour. The Bengal Administration 
Enquiry Committee of 1944-45 which followed in its wa.ke confirmed 
the same belief and presented a clear-cut programme of administrative 
reform so as to enable the Government to undertake developmental 
work. Thus, it happened that in 1944 the Government of India created 
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a separate Department of Planning and Development to deal with 
matters relating to post-war reconstruction of India. This department 
was ‘the forerunner of the Planning Commission which was set up by 
the Government of India after attainment of Independence.’ 

Thus the transition ‘from iaissez faire attitude to a net-woik of 
Government controls and regulations and even positive participation 
in economic development was made swiftly during the War.’” Simi- 
larly, the groundwork for the abolition of zamindari and other post- 
Independence land reforms was firmly prepared by the Fioud 
Commission on Bengal Land Revenue of 1940. 

CONCLUSION 

Some of the broad conclusions that emerge from this brief narra- 
tive of Indian administrative developments are (1) that the character 
of the Civil Service did change from time to time to fit in with the ob- 
jective of the State, (2) that this change was a slow process and did not 
keep with social and political development, (3) that the core of its 
training was its emphasis on intellectual and moral culture, and (4) 
that the independence of its judgement and action flowed not only from 
itssecurltybut alsofromasuperior quality of education. On the turn 
of the century when attempts began to be made to subject the service 
to the exigencies of pressure groups in politics, the quality of its charac- 
ter had the risk of being impaired unless the relations between the ser- 
vice and the leadership were to be regulated by recognized principles 
of public conduct, a spirit of understanding and mutual trust in the 
interest of public business. Its direct responsibility to London held 
the balance in its own favour. But the transfer of power in 1947 
turned it in favour of the leadership. The immediate responsibility 
of the service to popular Ministries therefore called for a readjustment 
of their attitude to a degree never felt before. 


26. Guide to the Records in the Nationai Archives of India, 1959, Pt, I, 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ASSUMPTIONS IN THE 
FIVE YEAR PLANS 

Tarlok Singh 

E ach five year plan has embodied a careful statement on 
problems of administration in the context of the Plan. In each 
case the statement set out those aspects of the subject which then seem- 
ed to demand special attention. Thus, the First Plan explained the 
general premises of democracy concerning the role of tlie political exe- 
cutive and the public services, pointed to directions in which the ad- 
ministrative structure had to be strengthened, and olfered preliminary 
suggestions regarding development administration in the districts. 
The Second Plan briefly reviewed the more general aspects of adminis- 
trative reform, but devoted attention principally to problems of adminis- 
tration in relation to planned development at the village, block and 
district level and to the reconstruction of district administration along 
democratic lines, in the Third Plan, the accent shifted from adminis- 
tration and administrative machinery to management, operational 
efficiency and adequacy of planning. Experience in the past two years 
has tended to strengthen the view that in its structure, methods of func- 
tioning and capacity to meet the requirements of rapid development, 
the administration has not been able to catch up, and the distance may 
be increasing rather than diminishing. 

If an administrative lag of this nature does in fact exist, how is it 
to be explained? For, what has been done on the positive side to 
improve administration and bring scientific study to bear upon it is 
impressive enough. Thus, the Centre and the States now have special 
units for organization and methods and the w'ork study approach is 
being increasingly adopted. Institutional training is now much more 
common than before, ixot only for the higher grades of the administra- 
tive service but also for the middle and lower grades. Problems of 
administration are subjected to systematic investigation in a manner 
which was certainly not customary in the past. Cadres have been ex- 
panded to meet the new scale of requirements and deficiencies are 
sought to be removed as they come to light. Reports on performance 
arc also being obtained more extensively, perhaps in excessive profusion, 
than was formerly the situation. If all these and other steps are being 
taken, the question arises whether there are any assumptions underly- 
ing the approach to administration and administrative reform which 
need re-thinking or call for a different emphasis from that given to them 
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in the Five Year Plans. Could it be that the true nature of some of 
the problems of administration differs from the premises on which va- 
rious recommendations have been made in the past? Or perhaps, 
the means for translating these recommendations into concrete form 
are not proving adequate? Were the administrative tasks to be carried 
out being correctly assessed for size and range or were they being under- 
estimated? 

In attempting to answer these or similar questions, one may first 
recall certain basic premises on which thinking and analysis of adminis- 
trative problems has proceeded over the past sixteen years: 

(1) On essential matters, functioning within the common frame- 
work of an agreed national plan, the Centre and the States, 
within their respective spheres, would each try to maintain 
and improve the standards of efficiency, integrity and service 
in day-to-day administration; 

(2) According to the practice of parliamentary democracy, the 
political executive will give special attention to the for- 
mulation of principles and policy in each field of activity, 
leaving it to the public services to administer and implement 
them impartially and to tender advice always without fear 
or favour; 

(3) The higher ranks of the public service would help establish 
the right structure of administration and tradition of service 
and provide a high degree of administrative leadership in 
improving the administration; 

(4) The requisite teclmical and administrative cadres will be 
built up for the efficient execution of various tasks and the 
responsible authorities may be left free to discharge their 
functions with the necessary care and thoroughness; 

(5) Both in planning and in implementation, there will be effec- 
tive integration between different activities along wi*h en- 
forcement of specific responsibility on the part of each 
agency; and 

(6) The combination of representative democracy and non- 
political public services should be carried from the national 
and State levels to the district and lower levels, so that local 
resources and leadership could be mobilized to the maximum 
extent possible in the service of economic and social develop- 
ment. 

Although the statement is by no means exhaustive, these would 
appear to be the major administrative assumptions underlying 
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discussions of administration in the Five Year Plans and the approach 
to administration which has been followed since Independence, more 
specially at the Centre. The question arises, how far these assump- 
tions have stood the test of experience and whether the time has come 
to consider the directions in which they should he re-formulated. 

Planning has led to considerable inter-penetra!ion of interest 
between the Centre and the States. In matters of policy, it is possible 
to speak of a broad national approach in most fields, even in those 
which may fall strictly within the States. However, this common out- 
look has not been carried sufficiently into the area of administrative 
machinery and implementation. To an extent deliberations of inter- 
state conferences have encompassed administra.tive aspects, but their 
role has been essentially advisory. In the sphere of community de- 
velopment, for many years, the pattern of organization, being directly 
supported by a scheme of financial assistance, was prescribed and insist- 
ed upon, but gradually an increasing number of variations are being 
observed. Some aspects of administration in the States come up for 
review in the course of studies undertaken from time to time by the 
Programme Evaluation Organization or the Committee on Plan Pro- 
jects or ad hoe committees, but the focus here is on the general lessons 
to be drawn, rather than on administrative efficiency in particular 
States. 

The Centre and the States have a common interest in administra- 
tive efficiency. States can profit greatly from one another’s experience 
and from a review from time to time by detached observers of the effi- 
cacy of their machinery and methods. Under certain coirditions, 
the national interest and the welfare of the ordinary citizen may be ad- 
versely affected if there are serious or prolonged administrative failures 
within a State. For the most part the remedies must be found within 
each State, through the sanction of its own institutions and public 
opinion. But these could be usefully supplemented in other ways. For 
instance, the Committee on Administration in the Central Government 
could present an annual review of developments in the field of adminis- 
tration and administrative efficiency, to which the corresponding Com- 
mittees on Administration in the States could contribute material. 
This report could be placed before Parliament and the National Develop- 
ment Council. Citizens’ groups, composed of leading persons with- 
out political motive or interest or drawn from diverse sources, could be 
set up by the Central aird the State Governments to report oii adminis- 
trative performance in selected fields, specially from the point of view 
of the citizen’s welffire. Independent administrative research could be 
encouraged more actively in the universities. 
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The second of the assumptions listed earlier raises the issue of how 
a democratic system may function in practice as distinguished from 
theory. As was recognised in the First Plan, democratic institutions 
are in their nature difficult to work, for they call for a consciousness of 
social purpose, courage to stand by principles, and restraint in exercise 
of authority. Stressing the common aims and complementary func- 
tions within the scheme of democracy and national planning of the 
political executive and the public services, the First Plan stated their 
respective tasks in these terms: 

“The political executive in charge of the goveniment has a 
twofold responsibility to fulfil. Its principal task becomes one 
of assessing what the public desires, what its essential needs 
are, and how they may be met. In other words, its sphere is, 
in the main, one of policy and the principles that lie behind 
policy. The political executive has, therefore, to give special 
attention to the formulation of principles and policies in each 
field of activity. Secondly, it has to ensure that the principles 
and policies which are laid down are followed faithfully and, 
where discretion is vested, it is exercised in the public interest. 
“In the implementation of these responsibilities, there has to 
be devolution of power to large numbers of public servants 
who, as a body, constitute the administration. The public 
services stand outside the arena of political life. The security 
of tenure, expertise and knowledge and appreciation of the 
implications of different .problems and programmes derived 
from experience of dealing with them over many years tends to 
give to the higher grades of public servants a considerable 
share in the shaping of policy. - 'Their advise is always avail- 
able to the government and they should be encouraged, as in- 
deed it is their paramount duty, to tender advice without fear 
or favour. Even though their views generally influence deci- 
sions, their main roleis to implement and to administer policies 
approved by the Government.” 

The quality of administration and the standards of efficiency and 
fairness observed at the level of the citizen are influenced very largely 
by the way these general premises workout in actual practice. Over the 
past decade or more, there has been sufficient experience both of suc- 
cess when there is good leadership and of failure when there is an at- 
mosphere of instability or uncertainty. There are also examples of 
indifferent v/orking that may be classed neither as succe.ss nor as failure. 
It is necessary to spell out the effects on administrative efficiency emd 
on the implementation of economic plans and social policies when 
democratic institutions become weak or falter in their sense of 
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direction. Remedies are not easy to suggest, much less to enforce. Part 
of the answer may lie in suitable conventions being laid out both at the 
political level and at the level of the administration. Another part of 
the answer may be to place certain key activities in the hands of Boards 
or Commissions or other authorities which can function largely on their 
own and enjoy internal autonomy, subject to overall policy prescribed 
by the Government and the appointment of a limited number of fun- 
ctionaries by the Government. The importance for the success of 
democracy of orientation through summer schools and seminars in 
public affairs, planning and social policy, in which individuals drawn 
from political life, academic institutions and elsewhere may participate 
together should not be under-estimated. In a climate in which the fun- 
damentals are more generally grasped and common citizen values gain 
wide acceptance, changes at the political level will not prejudice the 
common interest of the community. From our own experience, we 
know enough about possible weaknesses in parliamentary institutions in 
relation to planned development to be only too eager to discover prac- 
tical ways of countering or overcoming those weaknesses. 

When India attained freedom, the main pool of administrative 
experience and knowledge was to be found in the public services, special- 
ly in their higher ranks. It was a natural corollary, therefore, that as a 
body these should be assigned and be willing to accept the obligation 
to maintain standards in administration, to probe weaknesses and re- 
commend measures for the approval of the Government, both at the 
Centre and in the States. This expectation has been realized only in 
an incomplete and indirect manner. Within their limited and specific 
areas of individual responsibility, it may be assumed, the senior officials 
concerned have endeavoured to establish the conditions necessaiy for 
administrative efficiency. Their effectiveness in this respect has de- 
pended upon the extent to which they themselves functioned in a cli- 
mate of confidence and understanding. More recently, the Committee 
on Administration at the Centre and similar Committees iir the States 
have served as an institutional means through which leadership can be 
provided for administrative reform from within the administration it- 
self and with the support of the political executive. 

For these agencies to fulfil their part, certain other conditions have 
to be created. First, the acliievement of administrative efficiency and 
standards has to be accepted explicitly by those holding political office 
as a public interest ranking above all other aims and differences. Se- 
condly, it has to be more generally recognized that administrators and 
senior officials functioning at the higher levels carry responsibilities 
wider than their direct association with particular Ministries or Depart- 
ments may indicate. They have a large share in strengthening and 
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giving practical form to the unity of direction which the Cabinet form 
of goveninient is intended to provide. Thirdly, the concept of ad- 
niinistrative leadership has to be carried from the higher ranks of the 
public service as a whole to the higher personnel within each Depart- 
ment and organization. In other words, within the growing structure 
of administration, which functions necessarily in numerous separate 
branches and compartments, ways should be found for comiminicat- 
iiig and making real certain common values and attitudes which tran- 
scejid the interest of the individual and the separate loyalties of diffe- 
rent agencies. To an extent the institution of a system of reorientation 
and refresher courses at critical stages in the public servant’s career, 
in which both technical and administrative personnel are brought to- 
gether, may help strengthen the concept of administrative leadership. 
There is no gainsaying that any steps which may be instituted within 
the structure of administration can go only some distance, unless the 
importance of administrative leadership from the wider public point of 
view is equally emphasized by those who hold political office, by 
Members of Parliament and Legislatures and by informed opinion 
generally. 

Development plans undertaken since Independence naturally 
called for considerable expansion in personnel and training facilities. 
On the whole, the approach to this problem has been cautions and con- 
servative, specially in relation to technical personnel. Invariably, the 
requirements have been either under-estimated or reckoned for too 
short a period. The task of building up technical cadres has been left 
primarily to the States. Conditions in different States and the terms 
on which personnel for technical cadres are to be obtained have varied 
a great deal. The consequence is that important technical services have 
failed to secure adequate fiow of talent. There has been, comparatively 
little progress in developing all-India services in technical helds and, 
in many States, although there has been quite considerable expansion, 
there is continuing shortage of persons who can man the higher posit ions. 
Since it would apparciitly be impossible to serve several vital areas of 
technical development through ali-lndia services, for the higher positions 
at the Centre and in the Union Territories and for assisting individual 
States on request, the possibility of establishing special cadres under 
the Centre has to be explored afresh. This is a matter of some impor- 
tance because, in several branches, personnel of the requisite quality 
for the higher positions are not becoming available. In the light of 
experience there is little doubt that the Central Government has to 
assume a more positive role in building up and maintaining techiuGal 
personnel for various fields of development, even though these might 
fail mainly within the plans of States, 
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lii almost every sphere of development, methods of administrative 
planning and implementation, formerly in vogue, have been found to 
be wanting. This is illustrated, for instance, by the weaknesses of exist- 
ing extension organizations in agriculture and small industries, by the 
inability of project authorities to fulfil their schedules and by failures in 
public relations on the part of various agencies in the administration. 
In other words, traditional administrative processes and procedures do 
not answer present needs and, in each branch of administration, there 
has to be more systematic evaluation of methods as well as fresh experi- 
ment. Some pioneering work has been already undertaken along these 
lines, and it should now be possible for the Central and State Govern- 
meats and research institutions to identify key administrative tasks for 
closer study. 

When Five Year Plans began to be formulated, it was not realized 
how difficult it would be in practice to plan for and implement program- 
mes in different fields in a coordinated manner. This problem of in- 
tegration exists at all levels — national, State, district and block. At 
the State level, Planning Departments and Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittees of Secretaries have been concerned with bringing plans together 
and occasionally reviewing their progress. In practice they have 
limited themselves to adjusting plans to estimates of available 
resources. Dovetailing of action in different fields so as to secure the 
maximum results has proved an extremely difficult exercise. This 
problem has also not been solved at the district level where, on the 
whole, different departmental agencies have continued to function in 
compartments. At the block level, with the community development 
programme serving as nucleus, there has been a somewhat larger degree 
of integration, but by no means sufficient to achieve the objectives of 
area development. One of the main problems of Plan implementation 
arises from the fact that while tb® total plan is not articulated sufficient- 
ly clearly, with its differeirt parts seen in relation to one another, in 
executing each separate part there is a degree of diffusion of responsi- 
bility. Thus, the assumption in the plans that the administrative prob- 
lems involved in formulating and carrying out related programmes 
will be resolved by the Departments concerned in some practical way 
has not been borne out by experience. There has to be closer analysis 
of these problems, so that the various operational steps can be establish- 
ed and execution facilitated. 

Recent legislation establisliing Panchayati Raj institutions is, in 
the last analysis, a product of the belief, first expressed many years a, go, 
that under conditions of democracy the maximum development will be 
achieved when responsibility is placed upon the people and their re- 
presentatives, and local communities, groups and individual families 
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are directly involved in the developmental effort. Now that Pancliayati 
Raj institutions have come into existence, greater attention is being 
given to the administrative problems and possibilities which they throw 
up. The subject has been recently examined carefully in V.T. Krishna- 
macliari’s Report on “Indian and State Administrative Services and 
Problems of District Administration.” The central issues raised con- 
cern the determination of priorities at the district and block level and 
their relationship to national and State priorities, the role of adminis- 
trative and technical services under Pancliayati Raj, and the means by 
which local efforts and resources could be best harnessed. What was 
initially a set of acceptable assumptions is now seen as a series of ques- 
tions to which satisfactory working answers have yet to be found. 
While it would not do to fetter the discretion and judgement of demo- 
cratic institutions unduly, it remains yet a matter of first importance 
that there should be efficient administration of supplies and services, 
that there should be planned development capable of resisting factional 
pulls and pressures, and that the strength of local institutions should 
make it more rather than less possible to achieve important national 
goals. 

In this paper some of the main administrative assumptions in the 
Five Year Plans have been reviewed somewhat summarily. The con- 
clusion can be drawn that the administrative implications of planned 
development have turned out to be deeper and more far-reaching 
than has been supposed. They involve new administrative relation- 
ships between existing agencies and also between non-official represen- 
tatives and administrative and technical services functioning together 
in a new and complex network of institutions. At each level a large 
number of activities have to be brought into a common frame and, ai 
the same time, their efficient execution has to be assured. Many of the 
relationships and processes implicit in this situation are not yet suffi- 
ciently clear. In this background simple solutions may not be of 
much avail. Perhaps the most critical level in the present structure of 
administration and planning is that of the State. Here there should be 
much closer study of relationships leading to the Centre, those connect- 
ing the various agencies at the State level with one another for planning 
and for implementation, and those linking up with institutions and 
agencies at the district and block level. A marked strengthening of the 
machinery for planning and administration at the State level is iiow 
essential if the wide range of responsibilities Rilling to State Goveni- 
inents as a consequence of successive Five Year Plans is to be discharg- 
ed effectively and efficient execution is to be achieved at the level of the 
citizen. 
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PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL of national finance is basic 

to a democratic form of government. It is by controlling finance, 
parliament controls the Executive and secures their accountability. 

Parliamentary supremacy came first to be acknowledged in the 
U.K. when the King’s government was forced to accept the two prin- 
ciples that no tax could be levied without the authority of law made by 
parliament and no money could be appropriated without its specific 
approval. While the acceptance of these principles curbed the arbi- 
trary exercise of taxing powers, it failed to restrain wholly the unfetter- 
ed use of revenues raised. Having obtained the appropriations, the 
King’s government often diverted them to purposes other than those 
intended. This led to the gradual evolution of the principle that esti- 
mates should be prepared for each departmental vote separately and 
approved by the Treasury before presentation to the House and further 
that individual appropriations could not be varied by the Executive 
by reappropriating moneys from one vote to another. Any antici- 
pated excess in a vote had to be covered by prior parliamentary appro- 
val; similarly, any saving in a vote had to be surrendered to the Ex- 
chequer at the end of the year. 

To give reality to these provisions, a Consolidated Fund was cons- 
tituted into which shall flow every stream of the revenue and from 
whence shall issue the supply for every public purposek A Conti- 
ngency Fund was also authorized to enable the Executive to meet un- 
foreseen expenditure during the recess of parliament, subject to the fund 
being reimbursed by a vole of parliament when it reassembled. 

Having laid down principles, parliament found itself in the un- 
enviable position of not being able to ascertain whether the Executive 
were observing these principles faithfully. Eventually, a solution was 
found by creating the office of a Comptroller and Auditor-General, 
independent of government and accountably to parliainent for the 
audit of public accounts. Initially, his role was mainly to check the 
accounts and the correctness of classification of expenditure to ensure 
that the votes had not been exceeded and that amounts appropriated 
had been utilized for purposes authorized and within the scope of the 
grants. But later, with the encouragement of parliament, he assumed 
authority to report on the faithfulness, wisdom and economy of 
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expenditure. This forged audit into an eftective instrument of pariia- 
iiientary control. 

The question then arose as to how best the audit report could be 
dealt with. It required a detailed examination of a somewhat techni- 
cal character and it involved the examination of official witnesses for 
explanation and elucidation of points raised in audit. Obviously, the 
House as a whole could not undertake this responsibility and it was 
best remitted to a committee of the House. The Committee on Public 
Accounts thus came into being and soon emerged as the most power- 
ful force in the control of public expenditure. The review of the audit 
report by the Committee completed the cycle of parliamentary 
control over appropriations granted. 

But this was the main phase of control; there was yet another phase, 
the examination of the estimates presented to the House to ensure that 
they had been drawn up with due ]-egard to efficiency and economy. 
The idea of entrusting this scrutiny to another committee of the Pioiise 
was actively canvassed. But it was recognized that such a pre-check 
would impinge on cabinet responsibility and would also commit the 
House to the acceptance of the estimates widiout a debate. These 
difficulties stood long in the way of constituting an Estimates Commit- 
tee. Ultimately, the difficulties were met in an ingenious way, charac- 
teristic of the British, by excluding policy from the exainination of the 
Committee and by providing for scrutiny of estimates after they had been 
passed by the House. The observations of the Committee were to be 
taken as guides for the preparation of estimates in succeeding years. 

^ ijs Jit 

The Government of India Act, 1935, which was the pathfmder 
for the transfer of responsibility had largely absorbed the financial 
principles and procedures of the U.K. outlined above, but there were 
also significant omissions. The concept of parliamentary supre- 
niaey enshrined in the Constitution having been borrowed from the 
U.K., the Constituent Assembly nuide good these omissions on which 
tills supremacy largely rested. The financial provisions of the Consti- 
tution bear thus a remarkable similarity to the financial provisions of the 
U.K. 

There is, however, an additional provision, a heritage of the 1935 
Act, the provision of a public account. This account accommodates 
receipts other than revenues, such as deposits made by private parties, 
provident and other fund balances, premia on postal life insurance, 
postal savings bank balances, etc. These amounts are held in trust by 
government and repaid as and when required by the executive without 
authorization of the legislature. There is no such account in the U .K. 
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Fmids of the nature mentioned are separately invested and are thus not 
available for public expenditure. 

Though there is nothing inherently wrong in the retention of such 
an account, the way its balances are treated come in the way of applying 
parliamentary control over withdrawals from the Consolidated Fund. 
The balances of this account are not held separately and are merged in 
the cash balances of government. The result is that the balances of 
the account are frequently drawn upon without let or hindrance for 
meeting expenditure debitable to the Consolidated Fund. Often the 
balances held in the Consolidated Fund are not sufficient to meet the 
demands on it. 

This has largely frustrated the purpose uirderlynig Articles 1 14 (3) 
and 204 (3) regulating withdrawals from the Fund. In fact, under this 
system, nobody would know at any particular time, whether the Con- 
solidated Fund has run dry or not. If moneys outside the Fund can 
be freely utilized for meeting expenditure legally payable only out of the 
Fund, the restrictions imposed by the passing of an Appropriation Act 
is rendered null and void in practice. All the fuss about preventing 
infractions of the Appropriation Act in this situation is meaningless. 
The prevalent practice is no doubt convenient and eases the ways and 
means position of government but it is not in accordance wit h the pro- 
visions of the Constitut ion. It is also contrary to the spirit and purpose 
of the Consolidated Fund. Whatever may be the financial embarrass- 
ment to government, it is imperative that the Public Account should be 
placed beyond the arbitrary reach of executive power. 

An essential ingredient of a comprehensive financial control is 
Exchequer Control. In the U.K., the Auditor-General is also the 
Comptroller-General of receipts and issues. In this capacity he fulfils 
an important role in the control of appropriations. Requisitions for 
withdrawals from the Consolidated Fund lodged in the Bank of England 
have to be countersigned by the Comptroller in token of his accep- 
tance of the withdrawals as being in accordance with the vote of the 
House before they can be honoured. This may be regarded, in a sense, 
as the starting point of appropriation control. 

The Constitution redesignated the Auditor-General as Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General. The change in designation envisaged a 
system of control over exchequer issues hitherto absent in the financial 
administration of India. But this function has yet to be developed. 
There are certain procedural difficulties which arise from the decentra- 
lized system of payments in force. 

Exchequer control cannot be exercised unless there is a single source 
of funds and all payments are made centrally from this fund. 
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Another drawback of decentralized payments made in hundreds of 
treasuries scattered all over the country is that it makes control of votes 
difficult, if not impossible. Though a scheme of control has been insti- 
tuted and also an agency created to ensure that the controls are effec- 
tively applied, its purpose has been largely frustrated by the retention 
of the outmoded accounting system. This system which has been in 
use vrell over a century has remained untouched by the significant chan- 
ges in the concept and purpose of the state. As a result, accounting res- 
pojisibility continues in the hands of an alien authority — the Comptrol- 
ler and Auditor-General. This has not made it possible to devolve 
accounting and financial responsibility on the permanent Secretaries 
as in the U.K. Rationalization is, therefore, necessary on more than one 
consideration. 

A limited experiment was tried by the last Auditor-General by 
transferring accounting responsibilities to two selected administrative 
departments in two States and also in one department at the Centre. 
The e.xperiment in the States, however, failed largely as the depart- 
ments had not been given larger financial powers which was a pre- 
requisite of transfer of accounting control. Secondly, the controlling 
officers had neither any financial background nor had they been given 
any financial experience. The separation in the Centre, however, 
continued as the department concerned lent itself to the continuance of 
centralized payments but no extension of the scheme was made or is 
contemplated. 

* * iS! 

Treasury control of expenditure is a necessary concomitant of 
parliamentary control but it is a continuous control applied both before 
and after parliamentary approval of estimates. The process of control 
is initiated wffien estimates embodying departmental plans and policies 
are submitted to the Treasury for examination and acceptance. This 
affords the Treasury not only an opportunity to assess them individunJly 
but also to have a broad view of th e policy of the departments as a whol e. 
It is at this stage that treasury control over policy becomes operative 
and the role of the Chancellor as coordinator of financial and economic 
policies comes into play. 

Till 1920, the Treasury exercised stringent expt^ndiliu'i;'!: cojitrol 
extending to itemized scrutiny of depart mental expenditure. Gradual- 
ly, there was the realization that this somewhat undefined duality of 
control was encouraging irresponsibility not only in the preparation 
of the estimates but also in the subsequent regulation of the flow of 
expenditure. It was also realized that it was unwise to dissociate policy 
from its financial consequences. It was with the advent of warren 
Fisher to the Treasury as permanent Secretary that practical shape was 
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given to what has now become fundamental principle of depart- 
mental responsibility — the responsibility for the preparation of the 
estimates with due regard to efficiency and economy and the subsequent 
responsibility for the beneficial and economic utilization of appropri- 
ations granted. The Treasury ceased thereafter to be The single- 
handed champion of the solvency keeping ceaseless vigil on the 
buccaneering proclivities of the permanent heads of department’. 

As a result of this fundamental change in the concept of depart- 
mental responsibility, the departmental estimates in U. K. are now 
subjected only to a broad examination in matters of principles rather 
than details. Once the estimates have been accepted by the Treasury 
and appropriations obtained, the departments arc free to incur 
expenditure on their owJi. A reference back to the Treasury is 
only necessary if a new service is being initiated, the scope of a 
grant is being varied or the vote is likely to be exceeded. This 
liberalization has been made largely possible by two factors. 
First, the civil service in the U.K. is administered by the 
Treasury, which is thus in a position to make disposition of 
manpower with reference to both administrative and financial 
needs of government; secondly, a policy of periodical interchange of 
the senior officials between the Ti'casury and administrative depart- 
ments has now been firmly established. As a result, the civil service 
is now a versatile cadre, which can take on either responsibility with 
equal facility. The permanent departmental secretaries are also sepa- 
rately named as Chief Accounting Officers by the Treasury with defined 
financial responsibilities, wiTi abatement of direct Treasury control. 
The essence of this arrangement is that it ensures that policy and the 
consequences of policy go hand in hand. 

Till recent years, the finance department in Indiq. was modelled on 
the Treasury as it was before 1920 with the ‘saving of candle-ends’ as its 
primary concern. Financial control was a two-stage control concen- 
tratredin the finance department; budgetary control and expenditure 
control. The finance department did not share its responsibility with 
any other department, in fact, it emerged as a specialized department 
with the claim that it was the sole repository of financial wisdom. This 
claim was strengthened further when in 1938, a special Finance-Com- 
merce Cadre was constituted to fill all higher posts ijx the field of eco- 
nomic administration. In the ab.sence of a scheme for installing 
personnel for financial scrutiny internally in the departments, 
itemized control extended even to the creation of minor posts in the de- 
partirients. This pa Tern of control was adequate when the state had no 
defined social objectives and the bulk of expenditure related to adminis- 
tration with a pronounced emphasis on law and order and defence. 
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But with, the advent of Independence and the launching of Five Year 
Plans of econoniic and social development the unsuitabilily of the sys- 
tem came to be gradually realized. But there still is disinclination on 
the part of Fijiance MiJtistry to part with power fully and on the part 
of administrative ministries to assume responsibility. 

The first significant step towards giving financial autonomy to the 
ministries v/as taken when the scheme of installing financial advisers 
in the Supply Department, evolved during the War, was retained and 
gradually extended after Independence .to other selected ministries. 
These advisers were, however, only outposts of the Finance .Ministry 
and controlled by it. Financial scrutiny continued to lie applied meti- 
culously to details of expenditure and there was hardly any relaxation 
of the rigours of control. Even the technical details of development 
schemes and works programmes came to be questioned even though 
the Finance Ministry was not equipped for the purpose. As a result, 
the objections/aised were often elementary and uninfoimed in character. 
This not only acted as an irritant but was also time-consuming. Ulti- 
mately, tlie objections were waived but after interminable discussions 
and avoidable delays. Control became effective only over establish- 
ment proposals, the expenditure on which was but an insignificant frac- 
tion of the cost. Whilst straining at the gnat, the Finance Mirristry 
often swallowed the camel. Nevertheless, the location of financial 
advisers in the ministries and their close contact with the departmental 
officials gave each other a better appreciation of their respective 
problems. 

Disturbed by the delay in the execution of projects and lapse of 
funds, Prime Minister himself felt that a relaxation of control should be 
made. The present ■writer was asked to undertake an examina- 
tion, the result of which caused an explosion in the Finance .Ministry, 
but unfortunately it left no scars. It was much later that a process of 
progressive delegation to the ministries was initiated. 

The arrangements for budgeting and financial control in regard 
to civil expenditure were revised in August 1958. Tlie essence of the 
new arrangement was that the major scrutiny of the Finance Ministry 
in respect of any proposed expenditure was exercised before tlie budget 
was framed. Subject to the observance of any general or special direc- 
tions issued by government from time to time in regard to standards of 
expenditure, etc., and subject to the existence of budget pnnision, 
administrative ministries were free to issue sanctions to expenditure 
except that in regard to schemes which involved a total outlay exceed- 
ing Rs. 50 lakhs, the prior concurrence of the Finance .Ministry was 
required. Where, however, the scope of a scheme prcvioiLsIy accepted 
by the Ministry of Finance was substantially altered, even ftirngh iko 
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tiilrJ cost was not exceeded or, if the total cost of an accepted project 
was likely to be exceeded, a reference to the Finance Ministiy was neces- 
sary. 

As a pari of the revised arrangements, wider linanciai powers were 
delegated to the ministries. To assist them in exercising these powers 
they were provided with, internal financial advisers with necessary sup- 
porting oflicers and staff. These officers were designated as Financial 
Adviser, Deputy Financial Adviser or Assistant Financial Adviser and 
were given an appropriate officio Secretariat status in the ministry 
to which they were posted. These officers and staff, who formed the 
finance branches of tlie administrative ministries, were employed solely 
on financial, budgetary and connected work, and also assisted the ad- 
ministrative ministry in regard to the control of expenditure ag<'iinst 
appropriation. The officers were associated with the ministries con- 
cerned in the formulation of proposals for inclusion in the budget from 
their inception and consulted in all financial matters involving the 
exercise of enhanced powers now delegated and also in regard to mat- 
ters requiring a reference to the Ministry of Finance. Where the advice 
tendered by the Financial Adviser of a ministry was not accepted by the 
Secretary of that ministry, the case was brought to the notice of the 
Minister-in-charge concerned and, in addition, a monthly statement 
giving a summary of the differences and the final decision taken was 
furnished to the Secretary, Ministry of Finance (Department of Ex- 
penditure) and to the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

Another step forward was taken in September 1961 when an experi- 
mental scheme involving delegation of additional financial powers to 
the Ministries of Commerce and Industry, Community Development mad 
Co-operation and Information and Broadcasting and the Department 
of Food was introduced. The enhanced powers delegated related 
mainly to creation of posts, reappropriation of funds and expenditure 
sanctions to constituent units of approved projects. 

The scheme retained pre-budget check but provided that this 
check would be applied at random. Budgets were required to be 
prepared in details so that post-budget references and checks could be 
eliminated . A work study group was established in each ministry which 
now had freedom to create posts on the basis of the studies made. It 
was also enjoined that powers should be delegated to the maximum ex- 
tent possible to the subordinate organizations of the ministries. 

Financial advice to these ministries continued to be rendered as in 
the past under the combined system of financial f^dvice whereby the 
oflicers .accredited to the department deal with both expenditure pro- 
poposals falling within the delegated field and also those requiring the 
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Finance Ministry’s concurrence. The scheme which was sanctioned 
initially for a period of six months w^as extended for a further period 
up to middle of September 1962. It was also stated that government 
intended to extend the scheme to other ministries if ihis experiment 
succeeded. 

The review envisaged was undertaken in early 1962 and the 
scheme was extended to other ministries and made a permanent feature 
of expenditure control in June 1962. The only exclusions were the 
Ministries of Railways and Defence and the Department of Atomic 
Energy. But these ministries W’ere differently organized and had a 
fuller measure of financial autonomy even otlierwise. The delegations 
made have undoubtedly moved into the watershed of decontrol but the 
goal of financial emancipation of the ministries has yet to be reached. 

It is necessary, however, to sound a note of caution. A pre- 
requisite of large scale transfer of financial powers to ministries is to 
equip them to exercise the powers with propriety and prudence. The 
induction of one or more finance officers, owing dual allegiance, does not 
fulfil this pre-condition. It is necessary now to introduce and enforce 
a well thought out plan of interchange of officers between finance and 
administrative ministries so that there is a growth of financial responsi- 
bility at all levels in the Secretariat. This alone will bring about effi- 
ciency and economy in which even the ‘saving of candle-ends’ would 
not be disregarded. 

Though the delegations enjoined that there should be a redele- 
gation of power to all executive levels commensurate with their respon- 
sibilities and status, there seems to be a singular disinclination on the 
part of ministries to part with power. It is imperative that delegations 
should be made contingent upon redelegation. Otherwise, the very 
basic purpose of delegation would be defeated. A feeling of frustra- 
tion still persists at executive levels, discouraging the developineat of 
initiative and responsibility. This is hindering the expeditious and 
efficient execution of projects and programmes retarding the fuifilmeni 
of the plan of economic and social progress. This is an aspect of read- 
justment of financial authority w'hich can no longer be lightly treated. 

^ * s{: 

The economic disruption caused by the Second World War, its 
impact on the patteni of trade and commerce and the revolution it 
brought about in the way of life, accelerated the growth of collectivism 
which had germinated in the beginning of the twentieth century. The 
regulation of economic life became the more important function of 
government. Tliis responsibility devolved primarily upon the 
financial wing of government. 
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It was realized that it was no longer sufficient to provide for 
balanced budgets and to exercise meticulous control over departmental 
expenditure; it was more important to provide for maintenance of full 
employment while avoiding inflation, achieving a satisfoctory balance 
of payments and fulfilling nmjor political and strategic objections which 
had economic implications. The economic situation and prospects 
of the country had to be continuously analyzed by a organized study 
and asT. assessment systematically made of world economic trends. 
The investment programme which was basic to the programme of capi- 
tal development had similarly to be coordinated against which, budget 
policy had to be determined. It was no longer enough when preparing 
budget estimates to aim at producing cash surplus at the end of the 
financial year; it was more necessary to find satisfactory conclusions 
for the problems of inflation and deflation, for the investment pro- 
gramme and for the balance of payments and other allied matters. 

This realization led to a major readjustment in the functions and 
organization of the Finance Ministry. A Department of Economic 
Affairs was constituted in 1947 which gradually grew in importance and 
elbowed out the Department of Expenditure from the place of pre- 
eminence it had hitherto occupied. 

The Department of Economic Affairs is organized in six divisions 
of budget, internal fmance, planning, external finance and foreign aid, 
economic intelligence and ij\surance. The Budget Division is responsi- 
ble for the preparation and presentation to parliament of the budget of 
the central government other than railways. This is a. coordinated 
effort involving the collection and consolidation of data relating to the 
receipts and expenditure of government from all revenue receiving and 
spending authorities. The estimates under the principal heads of re- 
venue are prepared in consultation with the Department of Revenue 
and those relating to other heads on the basis of the data fumislied by 
the ministries or their Accounts Officers. Similarly, expenditure esti- 
mates are adopted on the basis of the proposals received from the ad- 
ministrative ministries as approved by their Financial Advisers. The 
Plan allocfitions are made on the decisions taken in agreement with, 
the administrative ministries and the Planning Commission. Like- 
wise, the amount of the Plan assistance to the States is detcimi.ned on 
the basis of the annual reviews in consultation with the State govern- 
ments of the resources and requirements and after taking into account 
the overall financial position of the centre. The Budget Division is also 
responsible for estimating the capital receipts and receipts and expendi- 
ture under the various debt, deposit, revenue and remittance heads. 

The Internal Finance Division deals with all matters connected 
with currency and coinage. Reserve Bank of India, State Bank of India, 
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state associated banks, banking in general, administration of mints and 
assay offices, security printing, price control and capital issues, etc. 

The Planning Division is concerned with the work connected with 
the preparation of capital budget and the allocation of ceilings on capi- 
tal expenditure of the various ministries in consultation with the Plan- 
ning Commission, the administrative ministries and the DcpaTlmenl of 
Expenditure. 

External Finance and Foreign Aid Division is respoji.siblc for eco- 
nomic and financial relations with foreign countries and international 
institutions. All proposals for fresh foreign exchange expenditure 
are scrutinized in this l3ivision with a view to ensure th;it such expendi- 
ture is kept to the minimum consistent with the maintenance of eco- 
nomy and execution of developmental programmes which have been 
accepted by government for implementation. Normally, six-monthly 
reviews arc undertaken of the foreign exchange situation with reference 
to the availability of resources and the claims on them. 

The Economic Division, which is mainly the department of the 
Economic Adviser, keeps under review the emerging trends in economy 
and advise the ministry on questions of economic policy. It undertakes 
tax research, studies internal and international economic develop- 
ments and reviews public finance and planning. 

Insurance Division deals with all matters connected with insurance 
and is particularly concerned with the administration of the nationaliz- 
ed Life Insurance Coi-poration. 

While the Economic Affairs department is tlie natural liome of the 
Budget Division, its inclusion in this Department has resulted in the 
separation of budgetary control from e.xpenditurc control. This seems 
inescapable in the present dispensation. When, however, the minis- 
tries are given full control over their financial affairs, a link should be 
provided with the Budget Division by installing high level oillcers wlio 
would perform advisory and inspection fimctions in its relations n itli 
the ministries. 

The Department of Company Law which was a,t one time ;i wing 
of the Finance Ministry was transferred to the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry but not on considerations of ralionalizati<ai. This 
was a retrograde step as it disassociated capital issues and other 
allied matters from the administration of company law. H seems de- 
sirable that company law administration should be rciransfci-rcd to ilic 
Finance Ministry, where it appropriately belongs. 

Another important wing of the Finance Ministry is the Depart- 
ment of Revenue. Unlike the U.K., where the Boards of Inland 
Revenue a.nd of Customs and Excise arc statutory Boards outside the 
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Treasiii'y, the Central Board of Revenue in India administering both 
direct and indirect taxes has always been a limb of the Finance Minis- 
try. The Board has, however, statutory functions, distinct and separate 
from its role as a part of government. The Members of the Board have 
ex officio status in the Secretariat hierarchy and often sit in judgement 
on decisions given by themselves in their executive capacity. Not 
unnaturally, there is complaint from trade and industry that tliis irra- 
tional arrangement interferes with administration of justice in appeals 
preferred to government. The creation of an office of Secretary, Reve- 
nue, who is no longer a part of the Board, as before, has partially met 
the complaint. But it is by no means established that it is the best 
solution of this and allied questions of revenue administration. It has 
been urged by many that the Central Board should be no more than the 
Chief Revenue authority, concentrating on technical and administra- 
tive functions. Taxation policy has to be based on economic consi- 
derations and the shares of revenue to be raised by direct and indirect 
taxes have also to be determined. It is the Economic Affairs Depart- 
ment which is in the best position to consider, in consultation with other 
economic ministries, the overall impact of particular imposts on trade 
and industry, in particular, and national economy in general. This 
issue has also been posed before government by more than one commit- 
tee but a decision has yet to be taken. 

The anomalies inherent in the administration of Customs, Income 
Tax and Ceirtral Excises arising from statutes enacted long ago in- 
fluenced the Finance Minister to constitute high level committees on 
both direct and indirect taxes. 

The Income Tax Act has recently been revised on the basis of the 
report of the direct taxes committee and the Sea Customs Act has also 
been remodelled. The Central Excise Committee has very recently 
submitted its report and a revision of the Excise Act will undoubtedly 
be taken up in due course. 

There is evidence of increasing awareness in government of the 
need for reshaping its machinery to fulfil tasks which arise from the 
concept of a welfare state and the Five Year Plans of economic and 
social development. The piecemeal review undertaken in regard to 
financial administration has served only a limited purpose. It remains 
now to initiate a comprehensive high level review to give administration 
a new outlook and a new purpose and to make it flexible to respond 
to the changing needs of the present and the future. 
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T he impact of the political changes leading to Independence 
and the scale of growing popular expectations from the socio- 
political system have brought about dramatic pressures and problems 
upon the administrative apparatus in India. These pressures and prob- 
lems, in their turn, generated significant developments impinging on the 
personnel recruitment and selection systems. 

The developments were intrinsically related to the impact of trans- 
fer of national political power, assumption by the national government 
of new and complex tasks in the socio-economic and political fields, 
unusual and urgent changes in the requirement of personnel and of 
diversity of personnel skills, and a sharpening competition between the 
various sectors of national life for scarce and expensive personnel. 
And within the personnel field a firmer commitment to the principles 
of merit staffing in government employment, development of well or- 
ganized personnel agencies, and minor shifts in the methods of recruit- 
ment and selection were the highlights of the time. 

For purposes of clarity, it is useful to explain the terms recruit- 
ment and selection. Many students and researchers in public adminis- 
tration use the words recruitment and selection synonymously. Recruit- 
ment or selection for them is the process of reaching qualified candida- 
tes and inducing them to apply, examining and testing the cligibles, 
and finally selecting and appointing the most suitable for the job. 
The other usage differentiates betw'een recruitment and sclecliou by- 
breaking the total process ; the process by w'hich candidates arc induced 
to apply and compete is regarded as recruitment, and the process of 
exaniination and certification is regarded as selection. In this article, 
the latter usage is followed. 

Transitional Era 

Much of the time between 1947 and 1950 saw extraordinary pre- 
ssures on the administrative personnel. The largest single cause 
of these pressures can be traced to the loss of highly trained senior 
personnel. An anticipated though staggering loss occurred in the Indian 
Civil Service when more than 600 officers out of a total of a little over 
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1200 preferred to return to the United Kingdom. This was accen- 
tuated by a further loss of nearly 100 l.C.S. oficers who opted for 
Pakistan. A similar striking loss of trained seniw stalf also occurred 
in the Indian Police Service and several other importimt services. 

Additional pressures came in the wake of the integration of States. 
Administrative responsibilities for additional ge<>graphical areas and 
their incorporation in the existing administrative framework exerted 
further strains on the crucial higher services. Ai'.d there was also the 
problem of absorbing the personnel from the Princely States and 
finding them suitable placements within the existing hierarchy. 

These were problems of considerable urgency and needed quick 
solution; a long range solution in the form of reorganization of the 
public services had to wait. 1 mined lately, therefore, the depicted 
high er services w ere given a prop up by rapid promotions from the low-er 
services. Goveniment servants who had never any reasonable expec- 
tations for higher jobs, found themselves rapidly moving up the hier- 
archy.^ These, however, were ad hoc solutions and the detrimental 
effects of unsystematized promotional practices were portentous. 
Besides, permanent arrangements w-ere essential. 

Since one of the major causes of the personnel “lag” was the total 
absence of fresh recruitment to the higher services including the l.C.S. 
after 1943, arrangements were completed for lire “war service” recruit- 
ment.’^ The successful candidates were selected in 1947 imd placed 
in the Indian Administrative Service Training Sc^hool. But this re- 
cruitment was able to get only 87 candidates to the I.A.S. although 
several others were offered jobs in the Central Class I Services. 

The shortage of officers itself still being acu e, a new approach 
to recruitment was evolved whereby talent from outside the government 
service was tapped. This was the “emergency” recruitment. Appli- 
cations w'ere invited for the Indian Administrative Service, Indian Police 
Service and the Central Services from persons who were above the 
ordinary age group but not above the age of forty-five. Minimum 
qualifications were a imiversity degree and at least five years of work 
experience or a salary of Rs. 400 per month and above. These applica- 
tions w^cre scrutinized by a Special Recruitment Board created by a 

], For an interesting discussion of this, see Gorwala, A.D., Role of the Ad- 
tninlstrator: Past, Present &, Future, Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics & Econo- 
mics, 1957, p. 23, 

2. Actually this recruitment effort was initiated before the transfer of power 
Announcement of the competitive examination for the l.C.S, (the fresh appointments 
were actually made finally to the newly created successor service, viz., the IAS) 
was made in late 1945. However, the final selection and placement did not take 
place until after the transfer of power. i 
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Cabinet decision in 1948.^ The Board was constituted with the 
concurrence of the Federal Public Service Commission, and it really 
worked as the interview board of the Federal Public Service Commission. 
As many as 11,899 eligible candidates applied; more than 50 per cent 
of these were already in the government service. The second largest 
group constituting 12 per cent came from public and local bodies. 
Commercial firms and business houses brought forth a little over 10 
per cent of these candidates; a similar percentage came from the legal 
profession. The Board called 2,316 candidates for interview; 146 
candidates were selected to the I.A.S., and 135 candidates for the 
I.P.S. Additional candidates were selected for the Cejitral Ser- 
vices.'* 

During t]i.e operations of the Special Recruitment Board, the 
new Constitution of India was adopted and the Union Public Service 
Commission replaced the Federal Public Service Commission. The 
integration of Princely States and the new design of Part A and B 
States led to extension of the organization of All-India Services to 
Part B States. The Board was called upon to make another “open” 
recruitment in 1950 under the I.A.S. & I.P.S. (Extension to States) 
Scheme, of persons domiciled in Part B and C States. This involved 
the grading of all officers of the participating States selected for appoint- 
ment to the I.A.S, and the I.P.S. The Board also examined, on behalf 
of the U.P.S.C., officers of these Part B States for their absorption into 
Central Services. Substantial recruitment was made through this 
method. For the I.A.S. alone, this method brought in 85 appoint- 
ments.'’'^ 

The effects of the post-Independence depiction of the services 
were still felt in the mid-fifties and another “open” competitive re- 
cruitment on the lines of the Emergency Recruitment was announced 
in 1956. This was the Special Recruitment of 1956. Additional 120 
appointments to the I.A.S. and to the I.P.S. and Central Services from 
this examination increased the size of these services to meet imme- 
diate needs. 

Changing Dimension of Staffing Function 

Nothing presents more problems for effective staffing than a 
sudden shift in the scale of operations of a govennnent. This was 
precisely the development in the Government of India. Despite 

3. See India, Special Recruitment Board, Report, New Delhi, Ministrv of 
Home Affairs, 1955, p. 62. 

4. Ibid, especially pp. 3-7. 

5. See India, Ministry of Home Affairs, Annual Report, 1949, New Delhi, 
Ministry of Home Affairs, 1950, pp. 1-5, 
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inadequate statistical data, the estimated Central Government employ- 
ment ill 1948, exclusive of the armed forces and public enterprises, 
was in the neighbourhood of 14.45 lakhs.® This very figure had, by 
March 31, 1960, risen to 19.46 lakhs. There was, thus, an increase 
of approximately 36 per cent in the Central Goveimment employment 
over a period of 12 years thereby making for an aimual average staff 
increase of 3 per cent. This figure includes employment in the Indian 
Railways. Exclusive of that, the Central Government employment 
stood, as on March 31, 1960, at 7.97 lakhs.® 

Tiie most striking percentage increase in the post-Independence 
era has been registered in the Ministries other than the Railways. 
The Second Pay Commission estimated the increase in other Minis- 
tries, between the years 1948-1959, at 91.05 per cent.® This growth, 
however, does not reflect a uniform pattern in all of the Ministries; 
some Ministries which came to face an altogether new set of functions 
: expanded tremendously under the pressure of new developments. The 

; , Ministry of Food and Agriculture and the Ministiy of Labour grew 

i to four times their previous size during this period; the Ministries of 

I Law and Health nearly trebled in terms of their size. A similar trend 

' was visible in the Ministries of Home Affairs, Information & Broad- 

! casting, and in the office of the Comptroller & Auditor-General. 

I Among the other Ministries, the expansion was estimated at 52 per 

I cent in Finance, 50 per cent in Works, Housing & Supply, 48 per cent 

j in Transport and Communications, and 44 per cent in Commerce and 

Industry.^® 

Broken down in terms of Classes, the latest available figures indi- 
’ cate tha^t the total number of employees in Classes I, II, HI and IV 

I in 1960* were 9,796 (0.5%), 25,836 (1.4%), 8,73,790 (46.3%) and 

9,78,815 (51.8%) respectively.^^ Of these only 22,895 were “gazetted” 
employees consisting of 9,796 in Class I and 13,099 in Class II. In 
/ other words, the oft discussed recruitment effort and the organization 

6. India, Ministry of Finance, Commission of Enquiry on Emoluments and 
Conditions of Service of Central Government Employees, 1957-59, Report. New 
Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1959, p. 8, (hereinafter this Commission is referred to 

; as the Second Pay Commission). 

7. This figure is taken from an unpublished study of India, Ministry of Labour 
& Employment, Directorate General of Employment and Training, National Employ- 
ment Service, Census of Central Government Employees, (as on March 31, 1960), p. 5. 
The figure of 19.46 lakhs does not include non-regular staff; inclusive of this staff, 
the total is given at 20.25 lakhs. See Ibid. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Second Pay Commission, op. cit., p. 8. 

10. Ibid, p. 9. 

It. This totals to 18,88,237; data on 58,263 employees were not available. See 
Ministry of Labour & Employment, Directorate General of Employment & Training, 
National Employment Service, op. cit., pp. 10, 16, 
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of the U.P.S.C. is designed to serve as little as i .9 % of the total Central 
Government employment. The approximate turnover among these 
Class I and II employees and the methods of recruitment to these and 
other Class 111 and iV services and posts are dealt with later. 

Factors leading to “big government” and a large public service 
cannot be ascribed to growth of an independent and parlianientai'y 
democracy alone although these developments did give a new dimension 
to some functions like External Affairs and Defence. But, as Prime 
Minister Nehru has explained, along with the democratic structure 
other changes have come. The State now thinks much more about 
socio-economic problems and the outlook of our Government has 
become less and less purely political and more and more social and 
economic. In other words, the State has now become a major 
change-agent; it initiates and propaga,tes schemes and projects having 
a direct bearing on the socio-economic and political life. The 
operational framework of the State as a change-agent covers such 
declared policies as removing ascriptive or caste stratification, acti\e 
participation in and direction of economic activities through planning, 
and developing new political institutions like Faitchayali Raj. 

Consequent upon these pressing forces on the nature and scale 
of govermental operations, the traditional Services hate expmided 
rapidly. Illustrative of this is the Indian Administrative Service. 
At the peak of its strength in early 1947 the LC.S. group stood at a 
little over 1,200 officers; the cadre strength of the I.A.S. in 1963 
inclusive of the I.C.S. members is around 2,2G0. The annual intake 
into the I.A.S. through the competitive examinations was 35 in 1950 ; 
in 1961 and 1962 as many as 100 candidates have been selected for 
this Service alone. Similar shifts in the scale of recruitment to other 
services are also ixoticeable.^^ 

But the growth in the size of the traditional services has not been 
enough. Several of the newer functions demaixded creation of new 
posts and services. In areas where the demar).d for a specialized per- 
sonnel skill has been on a significant scale, the response has been in ih,e 
form of evolving new services. Typical of these are the Indian Statisti- 
cal Service, the Indian Economic Service and the Central information 
Service. These new services will recruit personnel to man a series of 
functional posts within their cadres. In certain areas of emerging 
functions, the size of the personnel skill has been too small to warrant 
creation of separate services. In such areas the personnel problem 


12. See Nehru, Jawaharlal, “A Word to the Service.^;”, Indian Journal of Public 
Administration, Vol. 1, No. 4, (October-December, 1955), p. 301. 

13. See U.P.S.C., Annual Report, 1950-51 to 1960-61, New Delhi, U.P.S.C., 
1951 to 1961, 
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is solved by creating ad hoc posts, often termed ex-cadre posts, and 
including them in the Central General Service, 

Growing Competition for Personnel Services 

Inevitably the varied demands of the growing governmental 
operations made the Government of India a consumer of new and 
varied personnel skills. The Union Public Service Commission was 
increasingly asked to search for hitherto unfamiliar disciplines to go- 
vernmental activities such as astrophysics, cybernetics, operations 
research, rural sociology, psychometry and the like. More and more 
specialized skills were looked for in the personnel market and the de- 
mand for skills was specific. The traditional recruitment methods 
offered inadequate support to staff many of these critical posts. 

Basically the problems in the recruitment of specialized and 
technically skilled personnel arose because of a paucity of certain 
skills in the labour market. This phenomenon of super-abundance of 
the unskilled labour force but acute shortage of highly trained and 
skilled personnel is characteristic of many developing countries though 
somewhat less so in India. The problem of recruiting employees in 
this sellers’ personnel market is complicated by several competing 
consumers in addition to the Central and State Governments in India. 
The greatest single emerging competitor is the private sector whose 
ability to offer better monetary and other terms of service has inevitably 
tilted the balance in its favour. But that is not all. The acute shortage 
of highly qualified personnel, even in the more developed countries like 
the U.S.A. and the U.K., has brought in international competition. 
Higher rates of compensation, favourable conditions of work, and dis- 
tinctly better professional recognition abroad have led to a process now 
known as the “brain drain”. Indicative of the seriousness of this pro- 
blem is a mention in the U.P.S.C.’s report of 1960-61 that despite its 
efforts as many as 107 out of a total of 1,774 ad hoc posts remained 
unfilled for lack of suitable candidates. In other words, the situation 
is perturbing and demonstrates the growingly menacing problem in 
critical and strategic areas of national life. 

Admittedly, these problems are serious only in relation to a small 
fraction of the total personnel recruitment in the Government of India 
or even of the total annual recruitment effort of the U.P.S.C. How- 
ever, considering the recruitment through the U.P.S.C. alone, appro- 
ximately 2,000 candidates are selected annually throu^r about 30 


14. See U.P.S.C., Annual Report, 1960-61, New Delhi, U.P.S.C. 1961, p. 8 
and. Appendix 11, ’ 
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competitive examinations, and another 2,000 or less on an ad hoc basis. 
In other words, the problem of securing personnel for ad hoc posts 
has serious dimensions essentially because these posts are often of 
greater import than those filled through the competitive examinations. 
The strategic and critical importance of this recruitment must, therefore, 
be recognized both in terms of the size of such recruitment effort as 
well as the opea-ating level for which these posts are designed. 

Organization for Staffing 

The staffing function in the Government of India has been dis- 
tributed in practice between the departmental recruiting agencies 
and the Union Public Service Commission. The distribution is essen- 
tially based upon the importance of the posts aitd services involved. 
All higher services and posts, principally those in the “gazetted” service 
of the Government of India are recruited through the U.P.S.C.; 
these include the All-India Services, and the Central Civil Services 
Class I and II. In strict statistical terms, contraiy to the commonly 
accepted belief, the pattern of recruitment and selection in the Govern- 
ment of India is really decentralized. It is then closer to the truth that 
centralized recruitment is confi[n.ed mostly to higher civil, services and 
posts and that the decentralized pattern is common to the bulk of 
Central Government employment covered by lower services and 
posts. 

However, even in the higher services there are two notable excep- 
tions. The Atomic Energy Department and the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research have been authorized to recruit and select 
directly for Class I and II. This authorization was made under the 
U.P.S.C. (Exemption from Consultation) Regulations, 1958. Both 
these agencies have developed their own recruitment and selection 
methods. The Council for Scientific and Industrial Research has, 
however, requested the U.P.S.C. to help it select candidates for inclusion 
in the Scientists’ Pool. 

The Ministries have responded differently to the staffing function 
as it has devolved upon them. At least two agencies have evolved 
highly formalized solutions to the problem. The Railways have es- 
tablished four Zonal Railway Service Commissions each with a Chair- 
man and two members. The function of these Commissions is to 
recmit by and large to ClaiSS III services; recmitment to Class IV is 
still conducted by executive offices. These Railway Service Commi- 
ssions select Class III employees through competitive written exiimina- 
tions and oral interviews. 

The Posts & Telegraphs Department of the Ministiy of Transport 
and Communications has begun a similar experiment, although currently 
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it has formed only one P & T Services Board in the Northern Circle; 
elsewhere the regional departmental authorities perform this function. 
The P & T Services Board still in its experimental stage has only 
one Member/Chairman. The Board recmits only for the Class 111 
services. In other areas the function is performed by the Circle Selec- 
tion Board. Class IV recruitment is still handled by Circle offices. 
Like the Railways, the P & T Board relies on written and oral examina- 
tions for selecting candidates. 

In providing for a Union Public Service C’ommission, the Indian 
Gonstitution envisaged a somewhat novel set-up. Unlike in the U.K., 
where the central recruiting agency is conventior ally separated from the 
Treasury, in India it has been given a constitutionally independent sta- 
tus. In its operations, the U.P.S.C. is not fettered by any directives 
1 from the Government. Suspicious of favourit'sm and discrimination 

in service matters, the Constitution makers pro^'ided for a considerable 
legal independence of the Commission. 

The important functions of the Commission are to select candi- 
dates to All-India and Central Services, to advise the Government on 
promotional principles and service matters, and to perform quasi- 
judicial functions in disciplinary cases. Basically the Commission 
seems to have been made a recruiting and advis ory body. In order to 
focus public attention on the Commission’s operations, especially 
where the Government has acted contrary to the Commission’s advice, 

; the Constitution has also provided for an annual report to the Presi- 

dent which is laid before the Parliament. 

; The Parliament has been empowered to provide further guide- 

lines in public service matters by passing appropriate legislation. 
Pending Parliamentary action, the President lias been granted the 
authority to make regulations. The President also has the authority 
to make regulations specifying the matters in which it shall not be 
' necessary to consult the U.P.S.C.^® Such regulations have, in fact, 

been made limiting the scope of the functions of the Commission.^® 
In other words, the exact scope of the Conpnission’s functions is 
really decided by the Executive though with the acquiescence of the 
Commission. 

The members of the Commission are appointed by the President 
for a period of six years or till the age of sixty-five whichever comes 
first. To prevent any political give and take, the Chairman is ineli- 
; . gible for any further government employment and a member 

can be appointed only as Chairman either of the U.P.S.C. or of a 

j ; r 15. So& Constitution of India, XrV, 

16. See U.P.S.C., iP5^-55; iPJS-JO New Delhi UPSC 195 S 

and 1959. . ... 
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State Public Service Commission. Service considerations are retained 
through a provision that fifty per cent of the Commissioners must 
be government servants with at least ten years of go^ eminent al ex- 
perience. And as a matter of tradition, tlie Chaiiman of the Com- 
mission has been a former civil servant. Similar conditions apply to 
the State Public Service Commissions also. 

Almost all the personnel of the Commission’s Secretariat are 
drawn from the staff already in service with the Government of India. 
This arrangement has brought about some useful administrative 
understanding between the various Ministries and the Commission. 
Also, since the general procedure followed in both the Government 
and the Commission has been the same, the problems of staff adjust- 
ments have been minimal; and the acceptance of the “insider” new- 
comer by the existing staff has been fairly easy. 

On the other hand, this practice has virtually prevented adequate 
professionalization of the Commission’s functions. While most 
of these require greater and greater professional understanding 
of the personnel function, the Central Service staff has been able 
to give only clerical and routine support. Problem areas in the 
operations of the Commission or improvements in its working have 
not been clearly pinpointed or exa^mined. Initia/ion of such in- 
novation too has been left to the Commission itself, and the Com- 
mission being in practice an executive and not a stxiff body, the functions 
of policy and organizational planning, and research have gone 
unattended. Lack of professionalization of the Commission’s staff 
in terms of a commitment to personnel administration will perpetuate 
the existing problems. 

The scale of the Conhnission’s work has been continually increas- 
ing. The number of candidates applying for competi-tiAO examinations 
alone shot up from 19,983 in 1950 to a peak of 78,620 in 1958^’ and 
dropped to 35,613 in 1960. Similarly for the recruitment to ad hoc 
posts, while only 16,000 candidates applied in 1950, the peak figure 
went to 49,861 in 1956 and dropped to 34,479 in 1960. Increases 
are also apparent in other areas of the Commission’s functions such as 
promotional matters and disciplinary cases.^® 

The growth in the work load of the U.P.S.C. has not been only 
quantitative; qualitatively too the problem has become more complex. 
Since the needs of administrative Ministries for more and more highly 
specialized and qualified staff has grown, the pressure on the Cominis- 
sioji’s time and energy for recruiting such staff has been greater and 

17. Due principally to the Special Recruitment Examinaiion held in 1957 for 
which .15,000 candidates applied. 

18. See U.P.S.C., Annual Reports^ 19S0>-S1 to 2960-61^ Appendix IL 
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greater. Whereas the problem of selection through the competi- 
tive examination has been, in effect, to eliminate a large number 
of unsuitable candidates, the task of recruitment to ad hoc 
posts has been to discover and attract well qualified candidates. 
Current efforts have not yet proved fruitful to solve this continuing 
problem and, as mentioned earlier, several posts remain vacant every 
year for lack of suitable candidates. New aitd different solutions will 
have to be discovered and implemented. 

Staffing Methods 

Despite a certain amount of public and academic criticism., the 
methods employed in the recruitm.ent and selection to the public ser- 
vice have not materially changed. In part, this is due to the fact that 
no effective substitute methods have been seriously proposed or even 
discussed. More has been said about the inadequacy of present me- 
thods rather than suggesting a new and practical scheme which will 
make a more effective system possible. As for the Coimnission its, elf, 
no professional st aff trained to examine the currency of present methods 
and to discover more selective and reliable methods is included in its 
secretariat. 

The existing traditional methods are closely related to the type 
of the examination. For the competitive examinations the methods 
of announcements and advertisement have been essentially the tradi- 
tional ones. Primary emphasis is placed on the newspaper advertise- 
ment. Occasionally the Inter-University Board or the Vice-Chan- 
cellors of the Universities have been consulted by the Commission to 
discuss, among other matters, problems of attra,cting candidates from 
their universities to compete in the various public service examinations. 

The testing methods in the competitive examinations have also 
not changed. The additional written test and a personality test or 
viva voce have continued as the crucial basis for selection. Written 
examinations carrying 1,450 marks for the I.A.S. and I.F.S. and 1,050 
marks for other services cover the various academic disciplines; the 
question papers are designed pretty much on the pattern of univer- 
sity examinations. The examiners are mostly academicians and the 
contents of the question paper are adjusted to the standard of the exa; 
miiiation. Thus the advanced papers for the I.A.,S. and I.F.S. are of 
B.A. (Flonours) or M.A. standard; othefs are of ordinary degree stan- 
dard. Matters pertaining to the examinations are handled with con- 
siderable discretion and precaution.^® 

19. For a good description of this procedure, see Mani, N.S., “Public Service 
Examinations— A Peep Behind the Scenes”, Indian Journal of Public Admim$traiwn, 
Vol. I, No. 4, (October-December 1955), pp. 318-327. 
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Generally candidates who score more than 50 per cent (the actual 
figure varies in diiferent years) in the written examination are called 
for the personality test. The personality test carries 400 marks for the 
I.A.S. and I.F.S. and 300 marks for the I.P.S, and Central Services 
and, therefore, constitutes a significant element in the final outcome. 
Until 1958, no candidate unsuccessful in the viva voce could qualify 
for selection however hi^ his score in the written test may have been . 
The idea behind such a provision practised even in advanced countries 
has been that certain criteria so essential to job peiforiinmce cannot be 
tested in any written examinations; it is argued that only a well design- 
ed oral test can provide a better assessment. A basic change was effect- 
ed by the Government of India in 1958 by removing the passing require- 
ment in the personality test. Candidates have since been rated on 
their combined score in the written and oral tests for the I.A.S. and 
Allied Services examinations. 

For ad hoc appointments, there are generally no written exami- 
nations. Primary reliance is placed on “paper” qualifications, i.e. 
academic qualifications and work experience. But selection is heavily 
based upon the interview. Here the most significant change that has 
occurred is not in the examination methods but in the recruitment 
eftbrt. Circulation of a list of vacancies with scarce applicants to our 
embassies and centres of training abroad, and the Commission’s selec- 
tion interviews there, have been a promising, even though inadequate, 
development. 

Emerging Problems: A Focus for Action 

Because of the abundance of the routine and secretarial skills 
which arc required for the bulk of government posts, few problems 
liave been felt to recruit candidates to these posts. Most of these ca,ndi- 
dates are, of course, recruited through the Deparl menial persomiel 
agencies. The posts covered by these agencies are either in the menial 
and messengerial category or in the clerical and typists categories. 

Even in the U.P.S.C.’s recruitment efl'ort fewer problems have 
been felt to recruit to organized Class I and II Services through the 
competitive examinations. However, a drop in the stomdard of 
recruits is perhaps noticeable towards the end of the select list, especial- 
ly in the I.A.S. and Allied Services. The Commission has tliiis been 
compelled to accept a few marginal candidates as a concession to lin- 
guistic trends and the hurried expansion of iin.iversity education. This 
drop in the standard of some successful candidates, aloj?.g with the 
constitutionally built-in-concessions to scheduled castes and. tribes, 
will doubtless exert some strain on the perfonnmice of the 
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administrative apparatus. At least in. so far as the drop is qualitati\ e, 
remedial action will be necessary subsequently in the training field. 

The problem of recruitment to ad hoc posts lias indeed grown. 
Present efforts in terms of asking professional and academic institu- 
tions to suggest candidates and recruitment abroad have not proved 
entirely satisfactory. Fewer an.d fewer people apply for severa,! of 
the more technical ad hoc posts thereby making the problem of increas- 
ing perplexity. 

As far as selection itself is concerned, questions have been raised 
as to the suitability of current testing methods. This is more true in 
selection to the higher services through the competitive examinations. 
Basically the question is whether the very academically oriented written 
examination is really compatible with selection criteria designed to pick 
up candidates to perform highly applied work.‘-^“ The existing exami- 
nation hardly offers any reliable indicator of the “problem solving” or 
the managerial ability and potential of the candidates. In the U.K., 
where a competent system of selectionis followed via Methods I and II, 
it was discovered that several caaididates who had failed by Method 
II, iiiduding some with low marks, subsequently proved successful 
through Method I.^^ In other words, the reliability of the selection 
methods appeared to be far lower than was expected. Thus no definite 
evidence is currently available to ensure that the existing selection 
methods offer a high degree of selectivity and reliability. 

In order to attain a modicum of such reliability, it is indeed vital 
to evolve techniques of measuring the personnel skills and qualities 
which have a direct bearing upen the various kinds of functions in\ olv- 
ed in the job itself. Such measurement, though very important, has 
not yet been possible in ar).y system although better and better techni- 
ques are being constantly devised. The difficulty obviously lies in the 
very large number of variables and intangibles involved in the kinds of 
functions performed by higher personnel. If these variables and in- 
tangibles were as simple as mechanical skills, as in the case of typists 
and stenographers, the qualities of a candidate could easily have been 
quantifiable and amenable to objective evaluation. Lack of siipli 
methods of evaluation with respect to the higher jobs and an absence 
of concentrated efforts in this area will continue to pose a major prob- 
lem for effective personnel selection. 


20. See Appleby, Paul H., Public Administration in India: Report of a Survey, New 
Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1953, p. 29. 

21 . Method I is recruitment based on conupetitive written examination plus oral 
interview; Method II, open for Honours graduates only, selects candidates through 
personality tests with a minimum of written examinations. 

22. W^aterfield, Percival, “Civil Service Recruitment”, Public Adminhiratum Vol 
36, Spring 1958, p. 5. 
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Within the range of the possible, however, is more effective man- 
power planning by the administrative Ministries. As the Commission 
has noted time and again, the Ministries have generally rushed in 
last miniite crash recruitment programmes. This has not only exerted 
considerable pressure on the Commission but has often rendered diffi- 
cult a timely recruitment and selection of the necessary personnel. 
Much more is necessary by wny of anticipating and planning of person- 
nel requirements by the Ministries. Higher finance probably inhibits 
such planning if investment in skilled personnel continues to be budget 
bound by the annual span. 

Since the Five Year Plans olfcr considerable data for the Ministries 
in terms of their work programme for the next five years, there is no 
reason why Ministries should not break down these programmes in 
terms of the various kinds of materials and personnel that would be 
necessary. Such a “programme” approach would help manpower 
planning and would ease the recruitment and selection process. The 
Commission would then be better prepared to help the Ministries by 
developing rosters of eligibles in many functional areas. In areas 
where the shortage is likely to be more acute and difficult, the Com- 
mission should suggest that the Government approach appropriate 
educational and research institutions at home and abroad for develop- 
ing the necessary personnel. 

This brings into focus the role of the U.P.S.C. A major problem 
thus far has been that despite the constitutional independence of the 
Commission, its jurisdiction is very much decided and controlled by 
the Government. Illustraticns of this are offered by the successful 
cases of unilateral Governmental decisions like extension of service 
of individual officers and the role of the viva voce in the competi- 
tive examination. The Commission’s ability to advise on broad per- 
sonnel functions is thus severely Snxited even by the provisions of the 
Constitution. Unless the Commission is assured of significant func- 
tional autonomy, as in Australia, to perform a set of interrelated per- 
sonnel functions, its capacity to create a major impact on the problems 
of personnel recruitment and selectic-n and generally on personnel 
administration will be severely restricted. Alternatively, the Commis- 
sion could be a part of the Government so that the distribution of pub- 
lic service functions could be a matter of administrative convenience. 

Again since personnel recruitment . problems are acutely present 
even in the Staples, there is considerable need to coordinate the recruit- 
ment effort of the various States and the Centre. This alone could 


23. See U.P.S.C., Annual Report, 1959-60, 1960-61, p. 7 & p. 9 respectively. 

24. See Constiiutlon of Article 320. 
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make more eiTcclive utilization of m.anpowe| resources possible and 
reduce tli,e overheads of duplicated recruitmqpt effort. The problem 
has just begun developing and in the near futiire it is apt to be a major 
limiting factor inhibiting effective staffing. I'Much thought deserves 
to be given to the Central and State Goveniinents’ manpower needs 
from the standpoint of staffing the various schpmes and projects under 
the Five Yea.r Plans. The central location the U.P.S.C., its lime- 
tional focus, and its general status make it a stplegic point for provid- 
ing such a leadership. A halting attempt in this direction has been 
made by the U.P.S.C. by holding periodical conferences of the Chair- 
men of the State Public Service Commissions|| in the country. Some 
organizational modification within the Coinmiission will also be neces- 
sary to support this kind of activity. I 

Finally, as things stand, the U.P.S.C. as an independent Consti- 
tutional body has no direct access to public opinion. This has often 
led to inadequate representation of the Commission’s viewpoint to 
the public especially in terms of the Commission’s basic personnel 
approach, its policies, and its methods. Considerable misunderstand- 
ing appears current in the minds of many public men. The annual 
report affords the one and only opportunity; to the Commission to 
express itself. But the annual report is necessarily a review of the 
Commission’s operations rather than a statement of its basic policy 
and practices and is often placed before Parliament after considerable 
delay. In order to create realistic public image of the U.P.S.C., it 
must develop better public relations and explain its working, its func- 
tions, and its role. j 

Conclusion i 

With the attainment of Independence, investment in manpower 
has turned out to be one of the most urgent problems. As planning 
became the main feature of the country’s administrative leadership, 
the accent was on the developing of newer skills, administrative and 
technical, with greater attention to training facilities and enhancement 
of quality. Apart from general education so essential for democratic 
participation, higher education has sought to meet the country’s needs 
in greater measure by the rise in the number of universities (from 16 to 
55) and technical and scientific institutes and laboratories. 

The system of merit staffing carried over from the British rule wus 
further strengthened and the position of the central recruiting agency 
was elevated by giving it an independent status under the Indian Consti- 
tution. Considerable consolidation of the position of tli,e Union Public 
S^ervice Commission is evident in the weightage given to the Commis- 
sion’s advidfe by the Government of India. 
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The career services are structurally well oj'ganized. As a. result of 
planning and national development, new All-India and Central Services 
have been announced. Some have already been formed. This indi- 
cates a directed effort to recognize the common service needs of the 
Central and Sta^e Governments and it also represents a recognition of 
new kinds of skills necessary for the effective operation of the Govern- 
ment. 

The methods of recruitment and selection of personnel by the 
recruiting agencies have not undergone any substantial change since 
pre-Independence days ; a few marginal changes are apparent. Re- 
finements in the merit system of recruitment and competitive selec- 
tion in the career services of the Government will depend upon further 
applied research with due regard to financial implications. For the 
other general services and posts, some improvements have taken place, 
for instance a large section of the clientele is reached by advertisement 
through the regional language newspapers. 

The Scientists’ PooP® has undoubtedly helped to stem the “brajin 
draiin”. The extent of effective utilization of the members of this pool 
deserves cai'eful attention. However, since problems of Recruiting 
appropriate personnel have been felt by Central and St^e Govern- 
ments, by Research Institutes, by Universities, and by business en- 
terprises in the private and the public sectors, there is need for a single 
unit dealing with manpower resources which can assist all these agen- 
cies to solve their problems. Increasingly as the stages of planning 
develop, the problems of skilled manpower will emerge as major bottle- 
necks of our growth. 

More action will, therefore, be necessary to improve present 
methods of recruitment and staffing, to assess and forecast manpower 
or personnel needs, and to develop better personnel data. And fur- 
ther it will be necess^ to provide for the development of new person- 
nel skills and coordination of the needs for such personnel between the 
various sectors of the national life. 


25. By April 1963, 520 persons were selected to the Scientists* Pool. 6,800 
Indians abroad have registered in the National Register of Scientific Personnel. 
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B efore independence, apart from t[Le arrangements which 
existed for the training, after recruitment, of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service, there was little of importance in the way of syste- 
matic or elaborate training for members of the civilian public services. 
The defence forces had, of course, their schools ; but, whether for civi- 
lian services recruited on the basis of a professional education in a uni- 
versity, as, for example, engineers, doctors and agricultural personnel, 
or for the non-technical services, an elementaior kind of probationary 
training on the job was considered sufficient, as a rule, institutional 
training for some semi-tcchnical services in the latter category, as for 
Income Tax Officers, being an excepion. An elaborate institutional 
and on-the-job training scheme for I.C.S. personnel, as an exception 
to the prevalent underestimate of the value of sicli training, was parti- 
cularly noteworthy as a similar provision did n ot exist even for the 
provincial civil services, the generalist services next below the I.C.S. 
The reasons for the existence of training an*ange!ments for new recruits 
to the I.C.S. are,, however, clear. They go back to the need felt even in 
the days of the Company to give some training in Indian laws, languages 
and similar subjects to Britishers appointed to posts in India. It was 
thus that Wellesley organized a college for them at Fort William at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and, on its abolition, a new college 
was established at Haiiebury (in Eirgland) in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. The latter college was abolished when the 
Covenanted Civil Seiwice, recruited by nomination, was substituted, in 
1853, by the new Indian Civil Service, based on a competitive examina- 
tion, and a new institution was set up in London for a two years’ train- 
ing period, aftemards one year for those jpassing in England, 
before the new recruits went out to India. In the course of time, when 
Indians came to pass the examination in London, they too underwent 
the same training. This institution in London continued till the period 
of the Second World War, serving the same purpe se also for candidates 
who, after 1919, came out of the examination held in India also, or were 
nominated to the service either from India or England to meet shortages 
or for other reasons. This training in England was followed 
by a period of training on the job (rather, A variety of jobs) in 
India. 
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111 India itself, during World War II, a Camp School was started 
in 1940 in Dehra Dun to train recruits to.the I.C.S. as it was found 
difficult in conditions of war to sendf them to England. This conti- 
nued till 1943, when recruitment stopped for the I.C.S. 

After the War and the new Indian Administrative Service was 
organized, an T.A.S. Training School was set up under a part-time 
I.C.S. Principal in Delhi (Metcalfe House) in 1947; a fiill-tiiiie 
Principal, also from the I.C.S., was appointed only in 1955. The first 
trainees in this School were either war-service or emergency recruits. 
The first batch of regular recruits joined the institution in 1949, having 
passed the new open competitive examinadon held for the first time in 
the p revious year. The earlier courses in the School were held for vary- 
ing p eriods, mainly because of the urgent need to fill the vacancies caus- 
ed by the withdrawal, at Independence and Partition, of a large number 
of British and Pakistani officers of the I.C.S. For a short period a so- 
called I.A.S. Staff College also functioned at Simla, under the same 
Principal as the School at Delhi, but with its own Vice-Principal. This 
was meant for those who were recruited to the I.A.S. by the second 
special recruitment, mainly from the open market, but some also by 
promotion from the State services. ' Partly owing to their numbers, but 
also because they belonged to an older age-group than these who enter 
the services by a competitive examination, it was found difficult to pro- 
vide them training in Metcalfe House along with the others. To these 
Staff College courses, as a kind of refresher course, came also a few offi- 
cers with six to ten years in service. Later the Principal of both the 
Schools was designated also, as Director of Training in the Government; 
the intention was to give him general responsibility for all training in 
the Union Government, including refresher courses for officers with some 
years of service. 

The next step was to merge the institutions at both. Delhi and Simla 
in a National Academy of Administration with enlarged functions and 
locate, it at Mussoorie in 1959, though the .new and first course, was 
given at Metcalfe House itself early in the year. The rnost important 
innovation in the Academy was, and is, the provision for a common 
foundational course for the I.A.S.. recruits as well as for those to the 
Indian foreign Service, the Indian Police Service and the Central Ser- 
vices. After this course, only the I.A.S. men continue in the Academy, 
the others proceed to complete their training in tlieir own specialized 
institutions, or according to other arrangements as in the case of the 
Foreign Service. The Academy is intended also to provide higher 
courses for the Union services, bondnet seminars, hold conferences, 
etc., all according to the idea that it is not enough to give young men 
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initial irjiiiiing for the services, but that this training as well as education 
must be regarded as something necessary throughout their career, 


As regards the foundational course itself, its introduction was 
based on two main considerations. First of all, it is important that all 
recruits to these important services should have a knowledge of the 
political, constitutional, economic and social context in which the ad- 
ministration functions; the earlier arrangements in Metcalfe House or in 
tlie specialized schools as for Income Ta.x, Audit aitd Accounts or 
the Railway Services, were not sulRciently comprehensive or intensive. 
And the new course was particularly necessary for the young men com- 
ing from the science faculties of the universities ; the arts graduates them- 
selves would not ordinarily have taken in their colleges all these 
social science subjects. Secondly, it is important that persons belonging 
to all these Services should have an initial common training; this 
would, to some extent, help to lessen service particularism and help 
towards the necessary cooperation of different services in the process 
of administration. 

This Academy has now been in existence for over four years. The 
foundational course extends over five months and gradually, by now, 
all the dozen Central Services recruited on the basis of a common exa- 
mination for the I.A.S., the I.F.S. and the I.P.S. also are sending their 
recruits to this course. But the refresher courses have been, so far, 
only few. 

The second most important development in India since Indepen- 
dence in respect of training has been the establishment of the Adminis- 
trative Staff College at Hyderabad in 1957. Thus it actually preceded the 
Academy though the Metcalfe House School was already in existence 
then. The Staff College was established on the initiative of the Cen- 
tral Government and with the active interest and cooperation of 
business and industry. The objective is the executive development of 
administrators, both from business and industry as well as from govern- 
ment, and together, at a point in their career when they are about to be 
promoted to positions of responsibility. The reason of a common 
course for men from both government and the private sector is, of 
course, that in the operations of a modern administration they have 
often to work in close cooperation; for persons from government this 
is particularly true of those in the public enterprises. 

hi consideration of the age-group (35-45) and the experience of the 
trainees, the course is mainly through the interchange and analysis of 
ideas and experiences and the method principally used is the syndicate 
method, though lectures, the case method and study tours are also used. 
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The syndicates have members of the Directing Staft' attached to them 
and a research assistant is also available for the syndicates. About 40 
persons attend a course and all have to be in residence. Each course 
lasts for three months and three such courses are held in a year. There 
is also a Review course for each group after a period of about 15 
months. Much of the inspiration for the institution has come from the 
Administrative Staff College at Henley-on-Thames and tire latter has 
helped in organizing its programme. 

Among other developments in training mention has now to be 
made of the schools which have been set up in a number of States to 
train recruits to the upper levels of the State services. Before 1947 
they did not exist in any State. But, beginning first with Bihar, they now 
exist also in Rajasthan, Orissa, Assam and Uttar Pradesh, though in the 
last the School has been temporarily suspended during the Emergency. 
In the other States such 'schools do not exist as yet, though in Maha- 
rashtra a decision has been taken to set up a Staff College for the State, 
One of the important recommendations of the V.T. Krishnamachari 
Report of 1962 on the Indian and State Administrative Services and 
Problems of District Administration was that all States should establish 
such institutions as early as possible. Such schools as exist have a 
syllabus which includes both general subjects as well as those pertaining 
more closely to administrative matters, with a state angle, though the 
former are not usually so elaborately dealt with as in the foundational 
course at the Mussoorie Academy. 

The Indian Institute of Public Administration, established in 1953, 
has, especially since its School of Public Administration began in 1959, 
also been engaged to some extent in this training programme. To the 
School’s Master’s Diploma Course in Public Administration have been 
coming also young officers of the provincial services, sent on deputa- 
tion by their Governments, especially from those States which do not 
have Training Schools of their own; junior officers from the 
Central Secretariat have also been taking the Course. Two years ago 
it conducted an initial four months’ training course for new recruits 
to the Junior Officers’ cadre of Hindustan Steel; and this year jpersons 
appointed to the New Delhi-Himachal Pradesh Service have been 
attending the first term’s course at the School as a foundational course 
for thcm^ an arrangenient which is expected to continue. In addition, 
the School has been conducting short-term courses for officers of some 
years’ experience, courses of a general character as for .Cantonment 
and Home Ministry Officers or of a specialized kind as for junior 
Budget Officers. Currently an experiment is being conducted with a 
fortnightly evening Discussion Group for young Deputy Secretaries 
in the Central Government, each group conus ting of 10-15 carefuliy 
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helping in conduct of the course has also been holding two or three days’ 
conferences in some of the Institute’s branches for groups of approxi- 
mately the same character. For, rather with, S(mior officers, and others 
too, the Institute has held a number of Confereni^es at Delhi and through 
its Branches, on subjects like Problems of Public Enterprises, the Emer- 
ging Pattern of Rural Government, Improving City Gov^ernment, 
Morale in the Public Services, and Innovation i:i. Government. Lastly, 
mention may be made of the ffict that the Institute is the recognized 
Training Centre for the Eastern Regional Orgajnization for Public Ad- 
ministration, which has its Headquarters at Mknila, and a two weeks’ 
course on Central /Assistance to Local Authorities, intended for about 
20 officials from the region and engaged in locR government, is being 
held this year at the Institute with UN and ECAFE assistance. 

Among other recent developments in Training, one of the most 
important and extensive has been for Community Development and 
Panchayati Raj. For the training of officials engaged in them, from the 
highest to the lowest, there is a vast pyramid of institutions, training 
centres for village level workers, Gram Sevikas, Social Education 
Officers, Block Development Officers and others. There is also 
an apex institution at Mussoorie, the Central Institute for Research and 
Training in Community Development and Panchayati Raj, though this 
institution is more for orientation purposes through four weeks’ courses, 
to which are also invited legislators, imiversity teachers and others. 
The Union Ministry and the State ministries concerned have also con- 
ducted innumerable short-temi courses all over the country for the 
non-officials involved in the movement like the elected members of the 
different levels of Panchayat Raj bodies. In the sphere of urban 
government, however, as distinct from that of mral government, very 
few training institutions exist, almost the only ones being those org- 
anized in Bombay and in some other cities, by the All-India Institute 
of Local Self-Government; the University of Naj^pur is, among univer- 
sities, the only one which gives the Diploma solely meant for officials 
of urban bodies. 

iU t 

In what has been said above only some of the most important de- 
velopments and trends in training since Independence have been re- 
ferred to. Mention at least must be made also of the Secretariat Trai n- 
ing School in Delhi ; of Short-term courses of diffirent kinds organized 
by some Union ministries; of the courses for statisticians held at the 
Indian Statistical Institute, (Calcutta); the much-extended provision 
than earlier for the training of cooperative personnel, mainly under 
the influence of the Reserve Bank of India; of the growing number 
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of many kinds of courses for business education and training 
under the auspices of universities, management associations and 
leading business fiiins themselves, including the new Institute of 
management at Calcutta and a similar one being organized at Ahmeda- 
bad; and of the establishment in 1960 of a National Defence College 
(now suspended because of the Emergency) as the apex institution of a 
great number of long-existing training schools for the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. 

As regards the institutions themselves which have been mentioned 
in some detail, there are also some problems to which reference must 
be made now. In particular, while the courses seem to be more or 
less adequate in themselves, staffing has been difficult in many insti- 
tutions. This has been so partly because the kind of staff required is 
often the rare class of persons with both an academic and an adminis- 
trative background and, in so far as only one or the other experience is 
necessary, it has not been easy to attract them to these new institutions 
for a variety of reasons, whether from government or the universities. 
Community Development training schools have a problem of frequent 
changes of staff, who are posted to them from administrative positions 
in government. At the National Academy at Mussoorie, the numbers 
for the foundational course, now over 300, are a problem. It should 
be added that what was said just now about the courses being adequate 
in themselves means only that the contents of the existing courses 
seem to be adequate, in general, not that new types of courses are not 
necessary. A wide variety of refresher courses for middle m.anagement, 
as well as adequate opportunities for reflective education and study, 
for example, in universities in India or abroad, especially for persons in 
higher positions, — both of these do not exist to any considerable extent 
as yet. But there is, undoubtedly, a growing e.xtent of self-examination 
of existing arrangements as well as an increasing awareness of the need 
for new types of education and training. In this connection it is note- 
worthy that two concrete and detailed proposals for an Agricultural 
Staff' College and a Staff College for Health Administrators are under 
consideration by Government; a Committee has been set up to examine 
the question of a similar Staff College for local self-governing bodies in 
urban areas. A Committee on Training appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Rajasthan has for the first time in atiy State surveyed existing 
facilities in all departments and suggested elaborate and far-reaching 
reforms; the report was published this year and has been substantially 
accepted by Government. In all this there is not only some satisfac- 
tion with what has been accomplished during the last fifteen years but, 
even more, much hope for the future. 



ORGANIZATION & MANAGEMENT~-THE CENTRE 
R.N. Vasudeva 

T he genesis of tlie O & M as a separate whole-time organiza- 
tion for paying continuous attention to the problems of organiza- 
tional set-up and methods of work and building up an ‘expertise’ for 
improvement in efficiency of work dates back to the post-war period. 
In U.K., the basic idea of O & M, that there has to be an experienced 
person, not concerned with day-to-day work of an organization, to 
suggest improvements was accepted much earlier. Based on a realiza- 
tion of the importance of greater organization, a separate section known 
as the Treasury Investigating Section was created in 1919. The activi- 
ties of this Section were limited to efficient use of new ranges of other 
machines and equipment and investigation of improvement of routine 
procedures in Departments. Subsequently, a Section with similar 
functions was developed in the Post Office. The outbreak of War in 
1939 which threw up new tasks of great magnitude on Government 
Departments gave a new fillip to the development of the O & M work. 
The War Office set up a Section with O & M functions directly related 
to the War effort. On the purely civil side the old Treasury Investigat- 
ing Section was considerably expanded and took on much broader 
functions than efficient use of machines and office equipment ; so that 
in 1941 it came to be christened and established as a full-fledged 
Organization and Methods Division. Concurrently, 0 & M Units were 
set up in several other large departments of U.K. Government. The 
value of O & M work as an aid to Departments for solving problems of 
bottlenecks, procedural hold-up and other delays in transaction of 
their day-to-day business and improving standards of efficiency, was 
proved by its achievements during the War years. The testimony of 
expert committees which were appointed after the War to make <m 
assessment of the work of this department, alsd confirmed this view and 
emphasized that the O & M should be strengthened and broadbased 
and the scope of its activities extended to cover problems of efficiency 
in the widest sense of the term in all Departments of Government. 
Thus in U.K., besides the O & M Division of the Treasury, almost all 
departments of Government including the Admiralty, the Air Ministry 
and the War Office, have their own O & M branches. 

In India, the need for having a permanent organization charged 
with the responsibility of paying continuous attention to the improve- 
ment of efficiency in the administrative machinery was keenly felt 
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during the post-war years. During and after the War, all departments 
of Government and particularly the Central Secretariat passed through 
a stage of phenomenal expansion over a relatively short span of time. 
This led to considerable dilution of administrative talent, competence 
and training. The War ended in 1945, but normal conditions never 
returned. Independence came in 1947 to the accompaniment of parti- 
tion and social convulsions, which threw open almost a floodgate of 
problems for the Services and administrative system of new India. 
The administrative machinery had been already put to severe strain 
during the War and the multiplicity of tasks which came in the wake 
of Independence gave rise to serious doubts about its capacities and com- 
petence. Besides, the Government of free India set to itself a new goal 
of all-out economic development of the country with a view to raising 
the standard of living of all inhabitants of the country. The net result 
of these developments was to increase the range and scope of responsi- 
bility and the work load of the national administration in a mannea* 
without precedent in history. It is against this background that con- 
siderable thought was given to the question of administrative reforms' 
by a number of committees and experts from the year 1947 onwards. 

In 1947, A.D. Gorwala recommended the setting up of a Direc- 
torate of Methods Organization and Training as an agency for improv- 
ing the competence of young administrators. A year later, the Eco- 
nomy Committee spelt out this idea in a specific recommendation for 
the creation of a “separate organization to exercise strict control over 
the procedures and personnel of all Ministries with a view to find out 
whether officers at all levels were fully discharging the functions expect- 
ed of them and to suggest improvements in the organizations and me- 
thods of work”. In 1952, when the First Five Year Plan was publish- 
ed the problem of gearing up the capacity of administration to under- 
take new responsibilities accompanying the tasks of development 
outlined in the Plan particularly came for review. The Planning Com- 
mission observed, “so long as the magnitude of the Government’s 
business was small and personnel for exercising supervision was avail- 
able in adequate measure, it was possible to continue the traditional 
method of transacting business, but this situation n,o longer exists . . . 
We recommend that the Central Government should have an Or- 
ganization and Methods Division which should work in close co-opera- 
tion with the personnel sections in the different Ministiles”. Subse- 
quently, in the year 1953, Paul H. Appleby in his famous survey of public 
administration in India emphasized the need for “establishment of a 
central office charged with the responsibility for giving both extensive 
and intensive leadership in respect of structures, management and pro- 
cedures”. In March 1954, the O & M Division came into existence 
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and was located in the Cabinet Secretariat. The rationale for this loca- 
tion is obvious. The Cabinet Secretariat apart from being a co-ordinat- 
ing agency occupies a pivotal position. The Cabinet Secretary who is 
the head of the Secretariat is the. senior most civil servant. It functions 
directly under the Pime Minister and is thus eminently suited to secure 
co-operation from all Ministries aiad integrate their individual efforts for 
administrative improvements into a concerted endeavour for raising 
the level of efficiency of the machinery of Government as a whole. 

In 1957, the Special Reorganization Unit (SRU) of the Ministry 
of Finance, the object of which briefly is to estimate the requirements 
of staff on the basis of objective assessment of workloads, was also plac- 
ed under the Director in charge of the O & M Division. The Com- 
mittee on Plan Projects was set up in September 1956 by the National 
Development Council with a broad charter of investigation of various 
Plan Projects with a view to securing efficiency of execution and reduc- 
tion of costs. Its modus operancU was to organize studies and investi- 
gations through specially selected teams on which several ‘disciplines’ 
were represented in the person of experts belonging to related subjects 
and departments. The main object of these comprehensive studies was 
to evolve suitable forms of organizations, methods and standards and 
techniques for achieving economy in the sense of optimum use of re- 
sources and getting maximum returns from the outlay in projects. 
Basically it is an O & M goal. It was, therefore, both logical and con- 
venient that this organization was placed for administrative direction 
and control under the Joint Secretary in charge of SRU and Director, 
O & M Division. Ever since the three organizations have functioned 
as three wings of a single charge, concerned, primarily, with adminis- 
trative analysis and research, 

II 

From time to time an assessment of the work done by this triple 
organizational complex has been made. The latest resume of its work 
will be found in Prime Minister’s statement of 22nd April, 1963, in the 
Lok Sabha on the measures taken by Government to tone up adminis- 
tration, Briefly, the O & M in India has successfully carried out pro- 
grammes of studies into ways and means of scientific management of 
records, simplification of departmental mles, like the Public Works 
Account Code, of Reports, Returns and Statements compiled 
by governmental agencies and also the organized industries, work 
studies resulting in simplification of procedures and methods of work 
done in house-keeping sections in Ministries (which taken together re- 
present nearly 30% of the Central Secretariat), studies of specific prob- 
lems of inter-Ministeriai import, like the requirements of clerical and 
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class IV personnel in the secretariat, worked out illustrative model 
patterns of delegation of financial and administrative powers at various 
levels of public sector undertakings to match authority v/ith responsi- 
bility, which will speed up the decision-making process and eliminate 
delays'inherent in the centralization of powers at top or rear-top levels. 
In the field of work studies of Ministries the Special Reorganization 
Unit has been instrumental in achieving sizable economies mostly by 
preventing expansion or proliferation of establishment up to certain 
levels and, to some extent, locating surplus staff. 

During the last six years, the Committee on Plan Projects (COPP) 
has produced a number of reports on a wide range of projects such as 
social welfare and community development schemes, national water 
supply and sanitation schemes, multi-storeyed buildings, medical 
colleges and hospitals, industrial estates, townships of the public sec- 
tor projects. These reports have been well received. By presenting 
norms and standards, evolved after detailed analysis of available data, 
the COPP reports have become guide books for planning. On the 
operational side, COPP reports have covered such live subjects as Pro- 
duction Planning, Inventory Management, Maintenance Planning and 
Control in several public undertakings, such as Hindustan Steel, State 
Transport Departments, Hindustan Cables, Plindustan Housing Fac- 
tory. The findings and recommendations have, no doubt, led to sub- 
stantial economies both in outlay as well as operational expenditure. 

The question which has been frequently addressed to the writer 
of this article and other O & M workers is, “What is the net achieve- 
ment of O & M ? Has the organization realized the objective prescrib- 
ed in its original charter?” In the foregoing paragraphs an attempt has 
been made to give some idea of the work done by the O & M and the 
other two allied Units, v/z. the SRU and the COPP. Beyond this, it 
will be difficult to give a categorical answer to the question which is 
partly based on an oversimplified assumption, that the O & M is to 
initiate and sustain an all-out effort for administrative improvement in 
the work of government as a whole and the individual departments of 
government must necessarily concern themselves primarily wilh the 
performance of their essential tasks and programmes and get on with 
the job in hand. Obviously, no one department even if it were the 
sole repository of wisdom and ‘expertise’ on efficiency ami good ma- 
nagement can replace the self-improvement effort of individual depart- 
ments, which must continually keep under review their own perfor- 
mance, the way their business is transacted from day-to-day, the diffi- 
culties or bottlenecks which come in the way of speed, economy and 
efficiency in the disposal of their work. The O & M Division can at 
best provide a specialized service by studying problems of common 
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iatcrest to a number of different departments or by conducting compre- 
hensive reviews. Within the organization, each Ministry., Department 
or executive agency must build up its own efficiency (O & M) unit and 
invest it with competence, responsibility and authority to study prob- 
lems of administration and secure a whole-hearted acceptance of its 
carefully worked out conclusions and recommendations. That points 
to the basic weakness of the O & M organization in India. The impor- 
tance of the O & M set-up in the departments has not been sufficiently 
realized. Those units have been manned generally by junior officers, 
often employed part-time on O & M work and for the rest on specific 
tasks of the Ministry. There has been a general lack of enthusiasm 
about the necessity and value of their work, with the result it is always 
the second best among the departmental officials who have been assigned 
to the O & M units. In June 1962, the Government of India took a 
bold step by delegating very large financial powers, which were hitherto 
centralized in the Ministry of Finance, in the matter of incurring ex- 
penditure on numerous important items, including works and staff 
within the framework of budgetary allotment. The scheme visualized 
setting up of internal work study cells by strengthening and extending 
the scope of activities of departmental O & M Units as an essential 
pre-requisite to efficient internal control and economy of expenditure by 
the Secretaries of the departments. The Central O & M Division was to 
assist the Ministries in converting their O & M Units into O & M-cum- 
Work Study cells by providing intensive training to their O & M staff 
in the technique and practice of work study. No significant progress in 
the setting up of internal work study cells or the training of the staff to 
man them has been made. Wherever a small beginning has been made, 
the O & M-cum-Work Study Unit has serious difficulties in resisting 
internal pressures, natural in the circumstances, which, however, create 
a conflict between objectivity and loyalty to the Department. 

The main reason for this is neither the paucity of the staff, nor of 
training facilities but the attitude sometimes encountered at top levels 
of management, who do not always concede that degree of intellectual 
acceptance to the O & M technique as would be required for according 
high priority to O & M in the scheme of departmental activities. The 
basic concept of O & M is that efficiency and economy are ends, which 
warrant specialized investigation; a whole-time organization is neces- 
sary to Study the problems of organizations and methods and advise 
the administrator or manager, in the light of these studies, with a view 
to enabling him to increase the efficiency of work by providing better 
service or reducing costs. This concept is still to gain whole-hearted 
acceptance at the higher levels of bureaucracy in the Central and State 
Governments. 
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This also explains the limitation of the real impact of the Central 
O & M Division. The O & M in India on the U.K. model is a service 
function. The O & M investigations have to be of necessity detailed 
and painstaking and for this reason time-consuming. Any proposals 
to change the existing procedures and organizations have to be dis- 
cussed at the appropriate levels with the people who are responsible for 
doing the job in question. The recommendations are to be changed 
and modified, if discussions show that they will not work or contri- 
bute to the desired results. Whenever possible, the O & M Officer 
must try to reach an agreement as he goes along. At the end of the 
assignment, the recommendations of the study team are presented in 
the form of a formal report. It is then for the management or the 
head of administration to decide how far any changes proposed are 
acceptable, and if they are acceptable, to implement them. The O & M 
has, therefore, no means of securing acceptance or implementation of 
its recommendations, howsoever carefully worked out, tested and 
tried, for changes in procedures, methods or organizational structure. 
In fact, there are occasions where no definite reasons for not accepting 
obvious improvements have been given. The resistance is more pro- 
nounced when suggestions for changes impinge on the pattern of com- 
position of staff or do not support the creation of extra posts demanded. 
Bven when the implications are different, the O & M reports are exa- 
mined leisurely. Where agreements are reached, implementation is 
delayed or abandoned. It is not unusual for a new O & M Officer to 
develop a sense of fmstration, but with experience comes patience, 
persuasiveness, detachment and yet optimism which are among the 
necessary equipment of O & M workers. 

* * * 

In August 1961, a decision of great importance was taken to 
constitute a high level Committee on Administration consisting of 
Cabinet Secretary and a few other senior officers “which will have con- 
tinuous responsibility of promoting administrative efficiency”. While 
the responsibility for administrative improvements was to continue to 
vest in the Ministry or Department itself, the Committee was to provide 
a standing machinery for locating administrative deficiencies, facilitate 
decision for their removal and assist in securing speedy action on their 
decisions and implementation of decisions of Government taken from 
time to time for raising administrative efficiency and standards of per- 
formance. Further, the Committee was to resoh'e, when necessary, 
points of difference between the administrative Ministries and the 
Special Reorganization Unit in regard to matters arising out of work 
studies carried out by that Unit. In the States also, it was proposed 
that there should be similar Committees on administration which would 
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include the Chief Secretary and a group of senior officials and keep 
under review questions relating to administrative improvements in 
State Governments and take bold decisions to be implemented under 
their prestige and authority by all concerned. It is iinfortimate that at 
the Centre, partly for reasons connected with the emergency, the Com- 
mittee on Administration has not been able to meet frequently and de- 
vote as much time and attention as was originally envisaged, and at the 
State level except in a few States such Committees have not yet come 
into existence. 

The institution and the functions of the Committee on Adminis- 
tration or any other similar high-powered body are, in the author's 
opinion, necessary to remedy the inadequacy of the O & M which are 
inherent in its advisory character. If full value of O & M is to be 
realized and the organization is to be made an effective instrument for 
progressively achieving administrative improvement, it will be necessary 
.to involve the Committee more actively in the matter of securing imple- 
mentation of major decisions relating to organizational structures and 
methods of work and of important recommendations of the Special 
Reorganization Unit on staffing economies. 

in 

Problems of administration in India are both complex and varied. 
With the increasing range of activities of Government in diverse fields, 
the need for achieving optimum efficiency and reducing costs of Go- 
vernment organizations has acquired great urgency, because the success 
of development plans depends as much on the competence of adminis- 
trative organizations of the Central and the State Governments to com- 
plete the projected task as on their ability to get full value for the money 
spent. If in this context the O & M is to play a useful role and make a 
significant contribution, its wwk should not be restricted merely to 
matters of office procedures and methods. The O & M should be 
suitably equipped to consider analytically questions of organizations 
and structures of departments and Ministries and be permitted to offer 
advice at the highest levels of Government. The charter of duties of 
O & M in India would require further elaboration on the lines of the 
development of the service in U.S.A. The O & M, in that country, 
significantly stands for Organization & Management (as against Me- 
thods) and is designed and constituted to perform comprehensive func- 
tions. Both the Central Management Division, which is a part of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the dispersed O & M Units, located in va- 
rious agencies and departments, are associated with the top management 
levels. The impact of this work can be gauged from such well known 
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examples as the work study by Hoelscher, Deputy Controller of U.S. 
Defence which resulted in the reorganization of the IJ.S. Army. 

Administrative efficiency is not meiely a matter cf inechanica! 
procedures, job descriptions, flow charts and standardized economies. 
These are but minor gadgets. Real efficiency goes much deeper down. 
It must be built into the structure of Government. This will be secured, 
in the first instance, by selection and placement of the right type of 
personnel which involves policies of recruitment, promotion and trans- 
fer. Departmental training programmes have to be devised and con- 
tinually reinforced to foster professional competence. But, over and 
above this, what is needed is a comprehensive educational eftort of a 
more fundamental type, the aim of which will be to motivate, change, 
and reinforce attitudes of participants in administration at all levels, 
not excluding the top supervisory officials. 

The environments and conditions of work have considerably 
altered as a result of social and economic revolution which started with 
the dawn of Independence and the radical changes in the goal and 
objectives of Government. The success of even experienced civil ser- 
vants in the new milieu depends a great deal on their capacity to make 
adjustments and re-orientate their outlook to work, service cadres, 
personnel and the needs of community in a developing economy. For 
example, in relation to the man in the street, who has to wait upon the 
administration to get his due in several fields, the civil servant parti- 
cularly needs to develop a sensitivity to injustice and to demoralization 
spread by endemic delays. This requires conscious awareness of the 
social purpose and programme of community relations, knowledge of 
modem management practices and understanding of the principles and 
techniques of harmonious team work, group effort and management of 
personnel. All civil servants cannot be expected to develop the aware- 
ness and insights automatically over a period of time in the course of 
experience of work in various assignments. The O & M should be 
equipped and strengthened to become the agency for organizing a broad- 
based educational programme in this direction to meet the requirements 
of Civil Servants at all levels. 



CHANGES IN CENTRAL MINISTRIES AND 
DEPARTMENTS SINCE INDEPENDENCE 

N. Srinivasan 

INDEPENDENT INDIA took over intact and in good shape an 
* instrament of government fashioned by the British for the purpose 
of ruling over a subject country. There is a vital difference between the 
purposes of the Government of India under British rule and of indepen- 
dent India under its own national leadership. India has adopted a 
system of parliamentary responsible government, and has given it a 
federal form. She has also set before herself the goal of speedy achieve- 
ment of a socialist pattern of society through a system of national econo- 
mic planning. In different ways these affect the tasks of the Central Gover- 
nment; while democratic pressures compel it to expand its activities, 
the federal system limits its competence and creates problems in inter- 
governmental relationships. The relative weakness of the State Go- 
vernments and the paucity of leadership in them also place greater res- 
ponsibilities on the Central Government. The major administrative 
problem has been to reconstruct the machinery of government to serve 
the nesds of a welfare state under a system'of parliamentary responsible 
government, and to make it at the same time a more efficient instrument 
of Government. The changes that have taken place in the Central 
Ministries and Departments since Independence have aimed at such 
a reconstruction. The object of this article is briefly to survey these 
changes. Attention has been focussed only on structural changes and 
not on procedural ones. 

n 

The nature of this problem of governmental reconstruction 
in India is determined in part by the characteristics of the old system. 
It is necessary therefore briefly to touch upon them. The machinery of 
government in India had evolved slowly over a long period in response 
to the needs of a colonial government and until the Refonns of 1919 
was essentially a regulatory, policing and taxing mechanism. Though 
it had undertaken such welfare and developmental functions as educa- 
tion, public works and the encouragement of indigenous industries, 
since the beginning of the present century, its character as a foreign 
and colonial government was not fundamentally altered. There was 
relatively little expansion in its size and few structural changes in its 
machinery during a century and half. It was a small highly centralized 
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and compact organization for the supervision, control and direction of 
the different provincial administrations in the country and for the con- 
duct of the external affairs and defence. 

The relatively static character of the machinery of government in 
India over loaig periods could be seen from the following. At the close 
of the eighteenth century the supreme government consisted of a 
Governor-General and three Councillors and the Secretariat, of four 
departments: Public (including commercial). Secret (Political and 
Foreign), Revenue, Judicial and Military departments. Each of them 
was under a Secretary, and there was a Chief Secretary in overall con- 
trol of them. After more than a century, on the eve of the Minto- 
Morley Reforms, the Governor-General’s Council consisted of the 
Governor-General and five members and the Secretariat consisted of 
nine departments: namely, Home, Foreign, Military, Finance, Public 
Works, Legislative, Revenue and Agriculture, Commerce and Industry, 
Army and Military Supply. There were six members of the Council 
for the nine departments. On the eve of the Montford Refoims in 
1919 the Government of India still had only nine departments: 
Army, Foreign and Political, Finance, Home, Legislative, Education, 
Commerce and Industries, Revenue and Agriculture, and P.W.D. 
There was, however, an additional member in the Governor-General’s 
Council, making its strength seven. At the outbreak of the Second 
World War in 1939, the strength of the Council was still only seven and 
the number of Secretariat Departments nine, but some of them appeared 
under different names. These were: Defence^ Extemal Affairs, Finance, 
Home, Legislative, Education, Health and Lands, Commerce, Labour, 
and Communications. The Governor-General held the portfolio of 
Foreigti and Political Affairs, and had besides a Secretariat (Public) 
and a Secretariat (Reforms), The Railway Board and the Imperial 
Council of Agriculture Research remained outside the regular 
Secretariat. The higher staff of the Secretariat numbered just 
over fifty officers. Departmental organization was simple with a 
clear line of authority running down from the Secretary through a 
Deputy Secretary and Under or Assistant Secretary to the subordinate 
staff. Each Department constituted a manageable charge for a Secre- 
tary and dealt with closely related business. The Secretary’s control 
over the Department was undivided aixd he was solely responsible for 
its efficient functioning. 

The functions of the Central Government before the Reforms of 
1919 were supervisory rather than executive and its concern was essen- 
t ially with policy formulation. The implementation of policy laid down 
by the Secretary of State and the Central Government was largely 
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the responsibility of Provincial administrations.^ This, however, 
changed with the Reforms of 1919 which devolved a iiimiher of func- 
tions on the Provincial administrations. As the Maxwell Committee 
points out: “With the Reforms of 1920, the line of demarcation 
between Centre and Provinces became, to a considerable extent, a verti- 
cal one. . . Instead of policy resting with the Centre and adminis- 
tration with the Provinces, large steps were taken towards a position 
where both the Centre and the Provinces were responsible for both 
policy and administration, but in different parts of the field (of govern- 
mental activity).” The division of work between the Centre and 
the States has now become vertical, in large measures than before.”^ 
This trend has been further strengthened by the adoption of a 
federal system of government by the Government of India Act of 1935 
and the new Constitution. The responsibilities of the Government 
of India today extend to the executive action in an ever-expanding 
field of gevernmeatal activity, besides the formulation of policy. 

A second point that should be noticed is that before the Reforms 
of 1919 most of its work emanated from outside. Writing in 1919, 
the Llewellyn Smith Committee observed: “The business perforiiied 
by the Civil Departments of the Government of India Secretariat consist 
at present mainly of the disposal of cases coming to them from without 
rather than initiated from within, and a large proportion of these cases 
originate in a Provincial Government. . . On an average nine out of 
ten cases dealt with in any given Department come to it from outside 
and out of these nine at least five emanate from a Provincial Govern- 
ment. The tendency appears to be for the Secretariat of the Govern- 
ment of India to became less an organ of direct executive action and ini- 
tiative and more a tribunal of reference and general supervision.”*^ 
One of the main characteristics of the Central Secretariat was a 
consequence of this. Having .mainly to deal with work coming to it 
from outside, “the Civil departments developed a type of organization 
much more suited to criticism than for direct initiative.” This also 
has changed in recent years, more particularly, since Independence and 
the greater part of its work is initiated from within. Over many 
fields of governmental activity the Central Government has to take the 


1. See the following observations made by the Maxwell Committee: “The line 

separating the work of the Central and Provincial Governments was... a horizontal 
one. The spheres peculiar to either were unimportant, and over the bulk of the 
field both exercised responsibility. In general, policy lay with the Central Govern- 
ment and administration with the local governments, but the former was the official 
superior of the latter in all subjects. It was a Government of the Governments in 
India rather than a Government of India as it directed and supervised the work of 
the other Governments and administrations.” Maxwell Committee Report on Organi- 
zation and Procedure, para 45. . ; . . - 

2. /Wc/.j.para 46, 

3. Report of the Llewellyn Smith Committee, para 53, 
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■ initiative espscially in relation tO' economic and social development arid 
advise the State Governments, and encourage and persuade them to 
action. It has also directly to undertake executive work over wide fields. 

Before Independence, the staffing pattern of the Government of 
India and Secretariat procedure were also determined by its foreign 
coinpo ition and limited functions. The higher officials of the Secre- 
tariat were drawn from the senior ranks of the Indian Civil Service from 
the Provinces for short periods on the tenure system. This was both a 
source of strength as well as weakness. Its strength lay in the fact 
that it brought to the consideration of problems an essential experience 
of actual government, in the field, and its weakness in the fact that it 
militated against continuity in policy. Continuity was sought to be 
assured by the office, which consisted of the subordinate staff employ- 
ed on a permanent footing in the Centre and by the system of elaborate 
office ‘note’ and printed records. 

With the outbreak of the Second World War, there began the pe- 
riod of expansion and change in the’machinery of the Central Govern- 
ment in India. The strength of the Governor-General’s Council was 
increased froiii seven to 14 in 1942 largely to find places for Indian 
leaders on it and to associate them in the conduct of the war. The 
nine peace-time Secretariat Departments were split into no less than 
ninteen as shown below: 

1939 1945 

1. Defence i 1. War . . 

1 2. Defence 

2. External Affairs External Affiiirs 


3. Finance Finance 

j 1 . Civil Defence - 

4. Home ' \2. Home ; 

^3. Information & Broadcasting 

5. Legislative Legislative 

{ 1. Commonwealth Relations 

2. Agriculture 

3. Health 

4. Education 

I 1. .Supply 

7. Commerce . J 2. Food 

13 . Industries & Civil Supplies 
. 1 4. Commerce 

8. Labour Labour 

9 . Communications ( 1. War Transport 
12, Ports and Air 
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Anew Department viz. the Planning and’ Development _ Department 
was set up to deal with problems of post-v/ar reconstraction. 

There was a fourfold increase in the staff of the Central Secre- 
tariat both in the officer cadres and subordinate grades by the end of 
the War. The officers’ cadre numbered over 200 which among others 
included 19 Secretaries, six Additional Secretaries, 26 Joint Secretaries, 
51 Deputy Secretaries, 42 Under Secretaries, and 61 Assistant Secre- 
taries. The officer cadres were not exclusively drawn from the Indian 
Civil Service as before the War and their quality had deteriorated. 

Shortly after the War, the reorganization of the Government 
and the Secretariat to suit peace time requirements, the staffing pattern 
in the Secretariat and the improvement of office procedure were the 
subject of an enquiry by Richard Tottenham (1945-46). The report 
(Tottenham) recommended a slight reduction in the size of the Gover- 
iior-General’s Executive Council, a comprehensive reorganization of 
the Secretariat in a number of primary units and their grouping in mana- 
geable and homogeneous Departments, each under a Secretary, making 
the v^^ork of the Secretariat purely Secretarial, the strengthening of the 
officers’ cadres of the secretariat, and improvements in office proce- 
dure. The proposals of the report could not be implemented because 
of the great political changes that supervened during the immediate 
post-wa.r years and the question of readjusting of the machinery of 
government to peace time conditions was left over to the successor 
Government. 

Ill 

The machineiy of Government taken over by the first national 
government in 1946 was substantially the same as the War time 
machineiy, except that the purely War time departments like Civil 
Defence and War Transport had ceased to exist. On the achieve- 
ment of Independence, new ministries were set up to deal with the 
problem of States, and the rehabilitation of refugees from Pakistan 
both of which were immediate and pressing problems of sufficient 
importance to need separate ministries to handle them. The Ministry 
of External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations was virtually a new 
ministry and was a natural concomitant of the new political status of 
the country. The Ministry of Works, Mines and Power, also a new 
creation, combined important economic functions with certain common 
services. The Ministries of the Government of India in August 1947 
were as follows : (1) External Affairs & Commonwealth Relations, 
(2) Home, (3) States, (4) Informaion & Broadcasting, (5) Food, 
(6) Agriculture, (7) Education, (8) Railways, (9) Transport, (10) Defence, 
(11) Labour, (12) Commerce, (13) Communications, (14) Health, 
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(15) Law, (16) Finance, (17) Industries & Supplies, (18) WorlcSj, Mines 
& Power, and (19) Relief and Rehabilitation. 

The first national government of India, in spite of its preoccupa- 
tion with this problem arising out of the partition of the country and 
constitution-making, lost no time and authorized the Minister without 
portfolio, N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, to enquire and report on the 
reform of the nmchinery of government. The improvement of the 
machinery of government has been a constant concern of the Govern- 
ment of India as well as Parliament since 1947, as numerous enquiries 
and reports on the subject since 1947 made on the initiative of the 
Governmenf^ and the Reports® of the Estimates and Public Accounts 
Committees of Parliament testify. There are few aspects of adminis- 
trative organization and procedure which have not been investigated 
in these Reports. A number of Committees of the Cabinet were also 
set up to consider the problem. 

The Gopalaswami Ayyangar Report (1949) presented a compre- 
hensive plan for . the reorganization of the Cabinet, the Departments 
of the Secretariat, and Secretariat procedures. In Ayyangar’ s view 
the major defects of the existing machinery of government were, “an 
insufficient coordination in the framing of policies, and inadequate 
speed and efficiency in the execution.” The remedies were to be sought 
in three directions : organizational changes, improved personnel poli- 
cies, and improvements in the methods of transaction of governmental 
business. The specific recommendations of the Report included an 
elaborate scheme for the reorganization of the Secretariat Departments 
in thirty seven administrative units (28 functional departments, 
eight administrative offices for common services, and a Cabinet 


4. The reports of N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar (1949), of the Economy Committee 
(Kastiirbhai Lalbhai) (1949), of R.A. Gopalaswami on the Improvement of Efficiency 
(1950), the two reports of A.D. Gorwala (1951) and of Appleby (1953 and 1956) and of 
V.T. Krishnamachari (1962). 

5. Among the reports of the Estimates and Public Accounts Committees a selection 
is difficult as there is hardly a report of these Committese that dose not contain some 
suggestion for reform of the administrative machinery and procedure dealt with. Some of 
the Reports of the Estimates Committee that may be mentioned specially are : 

(1) The Second Report on Reorganization of the Secretariat and the Departments 
of the Govermnent of India'(1950-51), and the Thirty-Sixth (follow-up) Report (1956) 

(2) The Ninth Report on Administrative, Financial and other reforms (1953-54), 
and the Fifty-Seventh Report (follow-up) (1956-57). 

(3) The Sixteenth Report (1954-55) on Organization and Administration, of Nat- 
ionalized Undertakings and the Seventy-third and Eightieth Reports (1959-60) 
relating to Public Enterprises. 

(4) The Twentieth and Sixtieth Reports on Budgetary Reforms (195S-59). 

(5) The Fifty-fifth Report (1958-59) and One Hundred and Eighteenth (foliow-up) 
Report (19i, 0-61) on the Ministry of Finance. 

(6) Third and Eighth Reports of the Public Accounts Committee on Exchequer 
Control and Budget Estimates, etc. (1952-53 and 1957-58). 

To this formidable list— -which is far from complete — may be added the chapters 
of the three Five Year Plans dealing with administrative reform. 
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Secretariat) ; a re-arraiigement of the Departments in twenty ministries, 
a grouping of the economic ministries in bureaux, and a strengthening 
of the Cabinet through a system of standing committees. The re- 
commendations also covered the internal organization of the Secretariat 
Departments as well as secretarial procedure. 

The immediate impact of the Report on administrative refornis 
was slight. , There was no general overhaul of the machine as suggested 
in the Report. A comprehensive reorganization of the departments 
of the Secretariat as envisaged in the Report was too large and complex 
to be carried out in a short period. The recommendations in regard to 
the Cabinet were not politically feasible and were shelved. The pro- 
cedural changes recommended by the Report were generally accepted, 
but their implementation had been tardy and far from complete. 

The reconstruction of the machinery of government which has 
been actually carried out has been piecemeal, conservative and experi- 
mental. A major reorganization of the Central Ministries has been 
undertaken on the occasion of the formation of every new government 
since Independence as in 1950, 1952, 1957, and 1962, Changes 
of a minor character have also been effected on other occasions. Such 
reorganization has been carried out partly for political reasons, and 
partly with a view to securing administrative efficiency and economy and 
for dealing with special problems. Taken together, the reorganiza- 
tions carried out amount to almost a total reconstruction of the machi- 
nery of Central Government. This will be evident from the present 
organization of the Central Ministries, Departments, Secretariats, and 
Offices given in the Annexure. 

The reorganization of 1950 affected the Ministries of Commerce, 
Industry and Supply; Works, Mines and Power, and the Department 
of Scientific Research and was affected by a reallocation of functions 
among three new Ministries which were created in their place: the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Works, Production and Supply, 
and Natural Resources and Scientific Research. 

In 1952 the Ministry of Irrigation and Power and the Ministi-y of 
Production were newly created, the former to give a fillip to the develop- 
ment of irrigation and power by undertaking multi-purpose river valley 
projects as envisaged in the First Five Year Plan and the latter to take 
charge of industrial undertakings in the public sector. With the crea- 
tion of a separate Ministry of Steel in 1955, “in view of the importance 
of developing and expanding the iron and steel industiw”, the functions 
of the Production Ministry were reduced and the Ministry was wound 
up in 1957. The experiment of a Production Ministry was a failure 
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due to the reluctance of the older ministries to give up their powers in 
the management of different public enterprises. But the Irrigation and 
Power and Steel Ministries have been successful organizations for the 
purposes for which they were constituted. 

The changes carried out in 1957 affected the Ministry of Production, 
National Resources and Scientific Research. Their work was trans- 
ferred to the Ministries of Commerce and Industry, Education and 
Scientific Research and Steel and Mines. The Ministry of Labour 
' became the Ministry of Labour and Employment. 

The changes of 1962 were fewer. The Ministry of Steel became 
the Ministry of Steel and Heavy Industries with the transfer of the latter 
Departmeit from the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. The 
creation of the Department of Defence Production (1962) and of 
Atomic Energy (1962) and of a Department of Parliamentary Affairs 
are among the more important structural changes of the period. 

Changes during the period affecting some of the other Ministries 
like Food and Agriculture, Industry and Supply, Works, Mines and 
Power, Commerce and Industry, were clearly of an experimental chara- 
cter. The separate Ministries of Food and Agriculture were amalga- 
mated in 1951, separated in 1955, but were again amalgamated in 1955. 
The Ministry of Commerce and Industry has undergone several trans- 
formations during this period and the latest is its division into the 
Ministries of Industry and International Trade. The Department 
of Company Law Administration which had been created in the Minis- 
try of Finance earlier, was later transferred to the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry and has recently been placed in the newly created Ministry 
of Industry. The Ministries of Education, Natural Resources and 
Scientific Research have also been subjected to frequent changes. These 
changes could hardly be justified on grounds of efiiciency or economy. 

One of the major additions to the Government since 1947 is the 
Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation. The Co- 
mmunity Projects Administration came into existence in 1952 as a wing 
of the Planning Commission. It was later elevated to the status of a 
full fledged ministiy in 1956. The Ministr^^ is rather unique in that 
eveiy one of its functions falls within the purview of old and established 
Ministries in the Centre. Its only base is an idea — the integration of 
different ■ services for mral development. 

The creation of a Ministry of Economic and Defence Coordina- 
tion in 1962 in the emergency caused by the Chinese invasion is an 
interesting innovation. It has few administrative functions except 
those dealt with by the Department of Supply which has been placed 
under it. In a cabinet system the Prime Minister himself is necessarily 
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the principal coordinating authority and the Cabinet collectively is the 
final arbiter of policy in matters under dispute between different minis- 
tries. Whether a Ministry of Coordination without any specific 
administrative functions can effectively coordinate the activities of 
different ministries functioning under senior Cabinet Ministers remains 
to be seen. 

The changes in the Central Ministries referred to above are not 
the only or the most important changes. The setting up of a Planning 
Commission is the most important event in the recent administrative 
history of India. The composition of the Commission is in part political 
and in part expert and its principal function is ‘to formulate plans for 
the most effective and balanced utilization of the country’s resources.’ 
Its role was conceived as advisory; in practice the Commission has to 
play an active role in the formulation of policy at the highest level. 
This has been rendered possible by its membership. The Prime 
Minister is its chairman, and the Ministers of Finance, Planning and 
Economic and Defence Coordination are among its members and its 
permanent members attend meetings of the Cabinet and all important 
economic questions arising on the ministries are referred to it. It is 
this close liaison between the Planning Commission and the Cabinet, 
and inter-linking of their personnel that give the body its peculiar autho- 
rity and entitles it to be regarded as an economic cabinet for the country 
as a whole. 

The staffing pattern in the Secretariat has been markedly affected, 
and there has been an enormous increase in the numbers employed in 
the Cejitral Secretariat and its attached and subordinate offices. Before 
1947 the Secretariat was small. The higher positions were filled by 
members of the Indian Civil Service on the tenure system from the 
Provinces or by officers belonging to the “Pool”. This has largely 
broken dowix. The higher officers at the Secretariat are now more 
or less permanent and are drawir from the “Central Administrative 
Pool” though they are shifted from one ministry to another or sent out 
to the public sector industries or missions abroad. At the intermediate 
aiid lower levels the arrangements for staffing the Secretariat have been 
reorganized and reinforced and the technical ministries have formed 
cadres of their own, e.g. educational advisers of the ministry of educa- 
tion, the Indian Foreign Service in the Ministry of External Affairs. 

A Central Secretariat Service has been constituted and a Central 
Scientific Pool established. Training facilities have been newly created 
or both for the upper and lower levels of the Civil Services by the es- 
tablishment of National Academy of Administration, the Central Secre- 
tariat Training School, etc. 
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In the field of employee relations. Staff Connells have been orga- 
nized in the different ministries. These have, however, failed to 
create any enthusiasm among the lower staff and need to be reformed. 

The increase in numbers in the Secretariat both in the officer 
cadres and in the subordinate grades since 1947 has been phenomenal. 
The increase in the officer cadres is as shown below. 


Cadres 

1939 

1945 

1950 

1958 

1963 

Secretaries, Additional 
Secretaries, Joint Sec- 
retaries 

17 

51 

76 

100 

114 

Deputy Secretaries . . 

12 

51 

101 

180 

190 

Under/Asstt. Secretaries 

20 

103 

250 

460 

Not 

available. 


The increase in the lower staff has been equally great. It has been 
said that this increase has been far higher than the increase in work 
and has further meant a deterioration in quality. 

Reference should be made here to two other institutional deve- 
lopments. During the period there has been an enormous increase in 
the number of attached and subordinate offices. There were hardly 
a score of them in 1947. There are at present over 70 attached offices 
in different ministries. Subordinate offices are executive agencies of 
the ministries while attached offices are responsible for providing the 
executive direction for the implementation of the policies laid down by 
the ministries and further provide technical advice to the ministries. 
Some of the Attached Offices which have come to play an important 
role are: Central Water and Power Commission; the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research; the Research, Designs and Standards Or- 
ganization (Railways); the Directorate-General of Civil Aviation ; the 
Directorate-General of Employment and Training (1945); etc. The 
growth of these offices is an indication of the increasing function of the 
Central Government which requires technical advice. 

The increase in the number of advisory bodies has also been 
remarkable. There were about a dozen advisory bodies in 1947. 
Today they number 528. Advisory bodies are an important device in 
modern government to secure expert advice and to shape the action of 
government to the requirements of interested parties and to make sure 
of their consent to it in advance. The utility of advisory bodies de- 
pends ver\' much on their composition and the respect with which their 
recommendations are treated by the Government, The advisory 
committees existing with Government of India are mostly nominated 
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bodies. They meet infrequently and it would seem that their in- 
fluence on the policies of the Government is little. By and large these 
bodies would appear to be ineffective and are more of a facade than 
efficient tools of government. 

, IV ' 

The major characteristics of the changes in the machinery of 
government since Independence appear to be : 

(1) The Government’s concern for the improvement of the 
machinery of government since Independence has been 
both genuine and persistent. 

(2) The changes in the constitution of the different ministries 
of the government carried out piecemeal at different times 
have cumulatively resulted in a total reconstruction of the 
macliineiy of government at the Centre. As a result the 
ministries and departments of Government of India have 
become to a great extent homogeneous and deal in the main 
with closely related blocks of work. 

(3) The scope of the functions of Government has expanded 
and the Government has grown to meet new needs. The 
number of ministries, departments and other central agencies 
has vastly increased. The increase has been mainly in the 
ministries functioning in the field of economic development. 
But there has also been enormous growth of attached and 
subordinate offices as well as advisory bodies. 

(4) The increase in the staff of the Central Government has 
been excessive in relation to -the increase in the work of the 
Government and has meant a large increase in civil expen- 
diture as well as a deterioration in quality. 

, (5) In contrast with the years before 1947, most of the work of 
the Secretariat today emanates in the ministries themselves. 
The Central Ministries have taken the initiative in many 
fields, .and are attempting to coordinate the activities of State 
Governments. This is especially the case in the matter of 
economic development and social services like food and agri- 
culture, education, health and community development. In 
the latter field the initiative of the Central Government 
departments is hardly reconcilable with the autonomy of 
the States under the Constitution. 

(6) In the realm of personirel administra< ion the problems arising 
from the staffing of a growing secretariat with officers drawn 
from the States has not been solved in a satisfactory way. 
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ANNEXURE 

Ministries, Departments, Secretariats and Offices 
As in August 1963 

M hiismes 

1. Ministry of Community Development, Panchayati Raj and Cooperation, 

(/) Department of Community Development 
(//) Department of Cooperation 

2. Ministry of Defence 

(/) Ministry of Defence 
(//) Department of Defence Production 

3. Ministry of Economic & Defence Coordination 

(/■) Department of Supply 
(/i) Department of Coordination 
{Hi) Department of Technical Development 

4. Ministry of Education 

5. Ministry of External Affairs 

6. Ministry of Finance 

(0 Department of Economic Affairs 
(//) Department of Expenditure 
{Hi) Department of Revenue 

7. Ministry of Food & Agriculture 

(/) Department of Food 
(//) Department of Agiiculture 

8. Ministry of Health 

9. Ministry of Home Affairs 

10. Ministry of Industiy 

(ij Department of Industry 
(») Department of Company Law Administration 

11. Ministry of Information & Broadcasting 

12. Ministry of International Trade 

13. Ministry of Irrigation & Power 

14. Ministry of Labour & Employment 

15. Ministry of Law 

(0 Department of Legal Affairs 
(i7) Legislative Department 

16. Ministry of Mines & Fuel 

17. Ministry of Railwai/s (Railway Board) 

18. Ministry of Scientific Research & Cultural Affairs 

19. Ministry of Steel & Heavy Industries 
(/) Department of Iron & Steel 

(//) Department of Heavy Industries 

20. Ministry of Transport & Communications 

{/) Department of Communications & Civil Aviation 
(//) Department of Transport 

21. Ministry of Works, Housing & Rehabilitation 
(/) Department of Works & Housing 

(//} Department of Rehabilitation 

Departments, Secretariats, and Offices 

1. Department of Atomic Energy 

2. Department of Parliamentary Affairs 

3. Cabinet Secretariat 

(0 Department of Cabinet Affairs 
(ii) Department of Statistics 

4. President’s Secretariat 

5. Prime Minister’s Secretariat 

6. Vice-President’s Secretariat 

7. Planning Commission 

8. Rajya Sabha Secretariat 

9. Lok Sabha Secretariat 



EVOLVING PATTERN IN THE ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 

H. K. Paranjape / , 

^HE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA inherited a public sector of 

significant magnitude at the lime of Independence. The Railways, 
the Posts and Telegraphs (including the telephone systems), the All 
India Radio, the Hindustan Aircraft and a number of ordnance fac- 
tories were already owned and managed by the Government of India 
in 1947. As a result of the policies adopted by the Government of 
India in the Second World War period, projects for the production of 
locomotives, telephones and fertilizers had been taken up and some 
progress had been made by 1947 regarding their execution. 

As a result of the increased emphasis on economic development 
after Independence and the acceptance of the idea of direct state parti- 
cipation in the development process, a number of new projects in the 
irrigation, power, public utilities and manufacturing fields were taken 
up by Government in the period immediately after Independence. 
This process was further accentuated with the setting up of the Plann- 
ing Commission and formulation of the First Five Year Plan. The 
adoption by Government in 1954 of “a socialistic pattern of society” 
as the objective of its economic policy, and the increased emphasis on 
industrialization in the Secoird Five Year Plan resulted in an even larger 
number of projects for developing new industries being established in 
the public sector. Thus, public sector units have been established on 
an increasing scale in industries like steel, heavy machine building, 
metallurgy, non-ferrous inelals, coal mines, telephones, cables and tele- 
printers, fertilizers, heavy electricals, chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuti- 
cals, insecticides, electronics and similar other new and basic industries. 
The Government also took over some private sector units w4iich w'ere 
vi!al for the countiy’s economic development but which could not pro- 
gress sufficiently under private au^ices. Such industries included 
shipbuilding and air transport. Government also took over some 
important financial institutions for the purpose of more eflectively 
pursuing its economic policy, the most important amongst these being 
the Reserve Bank of India, the Imperial Bank of India and life insurance 
companies. It also' set up a number of financial institutions for provid- 
ing development finance to different sectors of the economy, a sfa^e 
trading organizarion (the State Trading Corporation) for the purpose 
mainly of carrying on trade with- communist coimtries and a Shipping 
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Coi-poratioii for the purpose of increasing the tonnage for carrying 
India’s ocean borne trade. 

For effectively participating in the vast construction activities that 
were being undertaken in the country as a result of the development 
plans, two construction organizations — the National Projects Cons- 
truction Corporation and the National Buildings Construction Corpo- 
ration— were also set up. As a result of all these developments, enter- 
prises owned and controEed by the Government of India have come to 
coirstitute a large and significant part of the national economy. 

Form of Organization 

In the years immediately after Ind^endence, there seemed tO' be a 
growing acceptance of the ‘public corporation’ as the appropriate for m 
of organization for public sector undertakings. The Reserve Bank, 
the Damodar Valley Corporation, the Industrial Finance Corporation 
and the Air Corporations are examples of the policy in this period. 
However, even at that time, there was no inclination to establish cor- 
porations for managing concerns which were already working as de- 
partments of Government. The Indian Railway Enquiry Committee 
(1947) had suggested that the question of establishing a public corpora- 
tion for the management of the railways should be taken up after a few 
years ; but the Government was not very much inclined to do so. The 
same was true about the All India Radio, the Posts and Telegraphs and 
the defence production units. It was felt that where departmental 
organizations had been functioning for long, it was not necessary to 
convert their form to a corporate one. At the most, a special depart- 
mental set-up may be arranged to facilitate their smooth functioning. 
The Railway Board was already a separate organization for mmiaging 
the Railways with almost full powers of management. Similar organiza- 
tions were set up later for the management of the P. & T. and the 
defence production units. No changeover to the corporate patteni 
was considered necessary. 

As the Government began to take up projects in the mining and 
manufacturing field, there were some misgivings about whetlier the 
“public corporation” was the most suitable form of organization for 
these. It was felt that with the large number of units that would be 
set up, it would be difficult to find parliamentary time to pass the ne- 
cessary legislation. Moreover, a statutory corporation would not be 
a flexible enough fonn of organization when the Government -was 
entering this field newly and where many changes may be found to be 
necessary as experience was gained. The public coiporalion form had 
been adopted for public utilities and major fin-ancial institutions, es- 
pecially where some degree of monopoly was inevitable. But it was 
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felt that this was not necessary in the case of niining and inamifactiiring 
units. The troublesome problems that arose in the case of the Da- 
modar Valley Corporation and, to some extent, the Industrial Finance 
Coiporation^ might also have influenced Government’s thinking. It 
is notable that since 1951-52 the form of the statutory coi'poration has 
been adopted only in a few of the new piiblip undertakings, viz., the 
State Bank of India, the Life Insurance Corporation and the Central 
Warehousing Corporation. | 

The company form of organization, was already in use due to his- 
torical reasons in the case of a few State undertakings like Hindustan 
Aircraft. As Government began to think of a suitable form of or- 
ganization for the new and rapidly expanding undertakings in the 
mining and manufacturing fields, this form oif organization seems to 
have appealed to the policy-makers for a mkmber of reasons. The 
form was already well-known, it had been ini existence in the private 
sector for long, its legal terminology, etc. Was already well-defined 
and it was not necessary to build up a new s|^steni which could lead 
to controversies and possibly various legal i difficulties. Moreover, 
with Government as the sole or predominant shareholder, the form 
offered sufficient flexibility for bringing about any changes in organiza- 
tion that might be necessary as experience was gained. The possibi- 
lity of a conflict between the top management and the Government 
which, as the D.Y.C.’s experience indicated, coiild be quite significant 
and embarrassing, could be minimized in the Company form. Where 
partnership with private business concerns, Indian or foreign, was 
found to be necessary, this could be arranged and also when necessary 
modified more conveniently in the compaiW form. For all these 
reasons, the Government seems to have decided to adopt the company 
form of organization for the bulk of the newly set up undertakings. 
Sindri Fertilizers and Indian Telephone Industries were the earliest to 
be set up under this form of organization anii the number of enter- 
prises set up under Government-owned companies has been rapidly 
increasing since then. Thus by the end of 19612, while the number of 
departmental undertakings had remained constant at four (except that 
the number and complexity of defence production units had increased) 
and there were only eight statutory corporation^, a,ll in the finance and 
public utilities field, the number of companies exclusively or principally 
owned and managed by the Government ofj India had increased 
beyond 50. j 

The company form of organization was 1 criticised on various 
grounds by Members of Parliament, by the Estimates Committee and 

J. See Reports of the Damodar Valley Corporation Enquiry CommiUcc 
(1952-53) and the Industrial Finance Corporation Enquiry Committee (1952). 
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by the Comptroller and Auditor-General. The last authority even 
went to the extent of calling this “a fraud on the constitution”. In 
addition to the doctrinaire approach that the “public corporation” 
was the only proper form of organizing State undertakings, the main 
point of this criticism was that there was not enough accountability 
to Parliament of enterprises organized in this way. There was some 
truth in this criticism and a special provision was included in the re- 
vised Companies Act (1956) to take care of this problem. As a 
result of this, this form of organization is no longer subjected to 
much ci'iticism and it seems now to be generally accepted that it serves 
the puipose well enough. The Government’s own view ojx this sub- 
ject was recently stated as follows: “Government consider that the 
form of management of the undertakings should be determined by the 
requirements of each case. Accordingly, from the point of view of 
flexibility of operations, the company form of management would be 
preferable. In some instances, it would be necessary to form statutory 
corporations while in a few others, for various reasons, it would be 
desirable to run the undertakings as departmental organizations”.^ 

Patterns of Ownership 

In the large majority of cases, the Government of India is the sole 
owirer of the enterprises that have been set up under its auspices. There 
are a few cases, however, where other parties have been taken as part- 
ners. 

In some cases, some State Governments are partners in the enter- 
prises. The most significant example of such a partnership is the 
D.V.C. Even though under the D.V.C. Act the Government of 
India had the main controlling authority and responsibility for the 
D.V.C., the Governments of West Bengal a,nd Bihar were made part- 
ners of the Government of India in this undertaking. This was done 
because it was felt that as the developments to be carried out by the 
D.V.C. were in the regions covered by these two States, they should be 
associated with this project. In practice, however, this association 
seems to have proved to be a disadvantage in the unified management 
and control of the D.V.C. In the case of a few Government Com- 
panies, some State Governments have been associated as minority share- 
holders. This is sometimes due to purely historical reasons— as in 
Hindustan Aircraft where the Government of Mysore was a partner 
in the undertaking from the time of its inception as a private business 
venture, or in Singareni Colleries and Praga Tools where the enterprises 


2. Government of India, Ministry of Commerce and Industry: Decisions uf the 
Government of India on the Recommendations Contained in the Report of the Krishna 
Menon Committee and other Reports and Studies on the Running of Public Sector 
Undertakings, New Delhi, 1961. ' 
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were originally State Government concems but could not develop 
without large scale financial participation by the Government of 
India. A few other cases however indicate certain possibilities which 
may be portents of future developments. 

Till recently, the allotment of shares to the Government of Mysore 
in the Indian Telephone Industries, whose w^'orks are situated in that 
State, could be tioated as a decision taken at a time when the policy 
implications of such a decision were not clearly thought out. Nothing 
of this kind has been done in the case of other major public sector pro- 
jects. In 1956, however, in the case of Travancore Minerals Ltd., 
the State Goveminents of Kerala and Madras have been made partners 
and these two Governments together hold 50% of the share capital. 
There has been some public discussion about whether State Govern- 
ments will not press for the right to participate in the share capital of 
Central Government undertakings situated in their territories. If 
this happens, it can give rise to a host of problems regarding the manage- 
ment and efficient conduct of these undertakings. Even now consi- 
derable pressure is reported to be put by State Governments for 
preference in employment for their people in the Central undertakings 
situated in their territories. Such pressures may increase and may be 
more effective if State Governments can become partners and therefore 
enjoy guaranteed representation on the Board of Directors. Ivlore- 
over, when the works of an undertaking are situated in more than one 
State, as is increasingly happening in the case of major undertakings, 
all the States concerned will have to be accepted as partners and unified 
control and efficient management will suffer. 

There are also some cases where private business concerns are 
accepted as partners in state undertakings. In some financial con- 
cerns, it is considered necessaiy to have certain private concems 
as partners because the nature of the activity of the undertaking is such 
that it can be more effectively carried out under this system. When 
a financial concern serves both the public and the private sector, or 
especially the latter, it is thought worthwhile to have representation of 
that sector on the managing board through such a partnership. Thus 
the share capital of the Industrial Finance Corporation, the State Bank 
of India and its subsidiaries and bodies like the Refinance Corporation 
for Industry has been permitted to be partially contributed by private 
shareholders, institutional or individual. 

In other cases, private parties continue as shareholders because 
of the fact that the project was originally undertaken in the private 
sector and the State had to come in because the private parties could 
not find enough capital to go on with the project. I-Iindustan Siiipyard 
was one example of this (though later on, by mutual agreement, the 
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Govern nient took over the shares of the private paiiiier), others in 
this category being the National Newsprint and Paper Mills (where a 
State Government was also one of the original sponsors and continues 
as a minorily shareholder) and the Ashoka Hotel. 

The third type in this category is represented by the Indian Tele- 
phojie Industries. The foreign firm which collaborated in the setting 
up of this project was permitted to hold a small proportion of shares in 
the conceni, the idea being that the firm would feel more interested in 
the success of the project if it was made a pariner in the concern. Simi- 
larly, the foreign group which collaborated in the setting up of the 
Roiirkela Steel Plant was also originally made a minorily partner in 
the concern. But later on it was decided to terminate this arrange- 
ment. The balance of advantage did not life in making the foreign firm 
a partner in all cases of colIabora< ion and it would have been invidious 
to pei’niit such an arrangement in some cases and irot in others. Curi- 
ously enough, in the case of Hindustan Organic Chemicals Ltd., a 
Government company registered in 1960, this idea seems to have been 
revived and, under the collaboration agreement, a small part of the share 
capital is being allocated to the foreign collaborating group in lieu of 
their fees for technical assistance, etc. 

Another development in the pattern of ownership in State un- 
dertakings is the establishment of concerns wLich are subsidiaries of 
state undertakings. This pattern is to be found especially in respect 
of fin.ancial undertakings. The Reserve Bank, wdiich is fully State- 
owned, holds majority shares in the State Bank of India which in turn 
holds majority shares in eight subsidiary banks. The Government of 
India, the Reserve Bank, the State Bank and the Life Insurance Corpo- 
ration together hold a large part of the share capital of the Refinance 
Coiporation for Industry. As a matter of fact, there was some fear 
in private business circles that the Government’s ownership of the Life 
Insurance Coiporation, the largest single investor in equity capital in 
the country, would be used for backdoor nationalization. The Go- 
vernment, however, seems to have decided not to use the L.I.G.’s 
investments for the puipose of obtaining control over private sector 
undertakings. 

The idea of permitting a part of the share capital in state under- 
takings to be held by the public seems to have received some support in 
Parliamentary and Government circles a few years ago. A Study 
Group set up by the Planning Commission was rei5orted to have re- 
commended that 25% of the shares of a few government concerns, 
already well established and not engaged in monopolistic or semi-mo- 
nopolistic fifelds, should be thrown open for public subscription. The 
main motive mideiiying the recommendation seems to have been to 
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associate the general public as partners with the Govemiiieiit in the 
management of these concerns, ‘hn the bearing of risks and uncertain- 
ties and in the sharing of the toils and travails connected with expan- 
sion and development”. However, the arguments that this eflbct is 
not likely to be of any significant character and that there are signi- 
ficant dangers involved in such a policy for imified control and manage- 
ment of the concerns seem to have prevailed and no such experiment 
has been tried by Government.^ 

Structure of the Public Sector 

In public sector undertakings, the controlling ministry is at the 
apex and the operational unit— the individual plant or the individual 
mine— at the bottom. Whether there are any intennediary organiza- 
tions depends upon the nature of the undertaking and the overall 
policy of Government about organization. 

The distribution of public uirdertakings amongst different minis- 
tries has to some extent been influenced by historical reasons. The 
Chittaranjan Locomotive Works, for example, was orgajiized to meet 
the requirements of the Railways and was therefore made a part of the 
Railway organizaiion. The telephone factory was organized for meet- 
ing the needs of the Posts and Telegraphs Department and therefore it 
was placed under the Department of Communications which is in overall 
charge of the Posts and Telegraphs. Gradually the allotment of en- 
terprises to different ministries came to be related to the overall func- 
tions of a ministry. All financial undertakings were put under the 
Ministry of Finance, the Damodar Valley Corporation and the National 
Projects Construction Corporation were put under the Ministry of 
Irrigation and Power and most of the new manufacturing enterprises 
under the ministry which was looking after industries. In 1952 a new 
Ministry of Production was foimed and quite a large number of the 
manufacturing enterprises in the public sector were put under its con- 
trol. The Department of Steel was set up mainly for looking after the 
new public sector steel projects. In 1956, the Ministry of Production 
was abolished and most of the enterprises under its control were trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. A new Ministry of 
Steel, Mines and Fuel wms established with two departments — the 
Department of Steel and the Department of Mines and Fuel— under it. 
In 1962 there was a further reorganization of ministries; a new Depart- 
ment of Heavy Industries was created and the more impoilant of 
the public sector industrial projects were transferred to it. Thus 


3. For a detailed discussion of this proposal see the present author’s '“Public 
Participation in the Capital of State Undertakings” in A LC.C. Economic. Review 
January 6, 1961, p.p. 63-67; also see Capital, November 3, 1960, pp. 631-32. 
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the present organization at the Government level is that a number of 
ministries and departments control public sector undertakings, those 
controlling a large number being the Ministries of Finance, Defence, 
Industries and Mines and Fuel, the Departments of Steel, Fleavy In- 
dustries, Transport and Communications,' and of course the Ministry 
of Railways (Railway Board). Enterprises in the field of atomic ener- 
gy have from the beginning been put under the charge of the Depart- 
ment of Atomic Energy. Unlike at the time when the Ministry of Pro- 
duction was in existence, now there is no ministry or department whose 
exclusive task it is to look after public sector undertakings in a parti- 
cular field. The ministries and departments are allotted certain func- 
tions and they control private as well as public enterprises which come 
under their functional scope. The main exception to this arises in the 
case of some manufacturing and engineering enterprises which either 
because they are serving the needs of particular departments or under- 
takings under these departments or because of some other reasons, 
have been from tlieir inception under these departments. Thus, not 
only the Air Corporations but also the Hindustan Shipyard is con- 
trolled by the Department of Transport; not only the P. & T. but also 
the telephone and tele-printer factories are controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Communications; and Hindustan Aircraft and Bharat Elec- 
tronics are controlled by the Ministry of Defence. 

There has been no organization in the Government which is 
specially given the authority and responsibility for looking after the 
common problems of public sector undertakings. At a time when 
the large bulk of enterprises were imder the control of the Commerce 
and Industries Ministry, a Projects Coordination Committee had been 
set up under that Ministiy for the purpose of ensuring coordinated 
policy-making in public undertakings. Rep resent atives of related 
ministries and other public sector projects were also somclimes invited 
to attend the meetings of this Committee. However, the experiment 
of this Committee does not seem to have succeeded, only a few meet- 
ings being held between 1957, when the Committee was first organized, 
and 1961. 

In 1961 the Ministry of Commerce and Industry was also given 
the task of coordinating the overall policies of public sector undertak- 
ings in non-financial matters. However, with the reorganization of 
ministries in 1962 as explained above, this particular Ministiy lost the 
more important undertakings to the new Department of Heavy Indus- 
tries and since then the Projects Coordination Committee as well as 
the general coordination work seem to have beeji in abeyance. On 
the financial side, the coordination of policies is attempted to be en- 
sured through the Project Coordination Section of the Department of 
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Expenditure in the Ministiy of Finance. The fact that a few senior 
officers from this Department sit on the boards of a immber of under- 
takings further facilitates such coordination. The Ministry of Labour 
has sometimes attempted to bring about coordination in the labour 
policies of public undertakings through holding meetings of the represen- 
tatives of concerned ministries and enterprises. There is however as 
yet no organization iir Government which has the overall responsibi- 
lity for examining the common overall problems of public sector under- 
takings and coordinating their policies. 

One method of bringing about some coordination in the policies 
of closely related enterprises is to arrange some type of interlinking 
among them. In the financial enterprises this is done through the inter- 
linking of capital iioklings as explained ea,rlifcr. We also find that the 
instrument of common directors is used to bring about a certain degree 
of interlinking. We have already mentioned the case of officers 
from the Finance Ministry who are directors of a immber of enterprises. 
Similarly, some officers may be directors of a number of enterprises 
under the control of a particular ministry. Thefe seems to be in some 
cases a deliberate policy of appointing common directors in the case 
of enterprises which lie in the same geographical or technical areas; 
for example, wc have such interlinking of directors between Air India 
and the Indian Airlines Corporation, the Reserve Bank of India, the 
State Bank of India, and other financial enterprises, Hindustan Steel 
and the Heavy Eiigiiieering Coiporatioii, and the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission and other public undertakings in the petroleum field. 

A more direct way of ensuring coordinated policy-making amongst 
units which work in the same technical area or which ai’e in some other 
ways closely connected is of course to have a common top management 
for such units. This can be done through putting such units under one 
undertaking. In the earlier stages of the deveffipment of the public 
sector, the policy seems to have been to set up a separate organization 
for each producing unit. Thus, after the establishment of Sindri Fei- 
tilizers and Chemicals, when it was decided to develop another ferti- 
lizer unit at Nangal, a new company was set up for managing it. But 
later on this policy underwent a change. All the three steel projects in 
the public sector were put under one company, the Flindustan Steel 
Ltd., all the fertilizer units (including that at Rourkela wliicli was ori- 
ginally put under Hindustan Steel) undjer the Fertilizer Corporation 
of India and so on. The new units that are being set up for the p induc- 
tion of machine tools are being set up under the overall charge of 
Flindustan Machine Tools and those in the field of heav yeleciricaks 
under FIcavy Electricals. The Drugs and Pharmaceuticals, the Heavy 
Engineering Corporation and the Shipping Corporation are other 
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examples of tliis policy. It cannot however be said that this pattern of 
orgmizfition is definitely established and accepted. While there has 
been from the beginning a discussion about the desirability of having 
only one corporation for internal as well as international air transport, 
the Government did not and has not yet accepted this solution. The 
Hindustan Teleprinters being set up as an independent company, 
even though, it lies broadly in the same field as the Indian Telephone 
Industries and is even controlled by the same ministry, is another indi- 
cation of the hesitation in firmly adopting this kind of organizational 
pattern. 

This hesitation is probably due to genuine doubts about the effecti- 
veness of this pattern of organization. The discussion in this respect 
in recent years has specially concentrated around the organization of 
Hindustan Steel. There has been a view persistently coming up that 
the creation of an intermediary organization belw^een the controlling 
ministry and the individual plants is on balance not advantageous. 
It is said that effective control regarding most problems of higher 
management has been and will always be exercised by Government; 
therefore the headquarters organization such as the Hindustan Steel 
management at Ranchi just proves to be an ineffective intermediary 
— a.lmost a post-office— between the Government and the plant manage- 
ment, It has therefore been sometimes suggested that the Government 
should deal directly with the individual plants and that this middle 
organization should be abolished. The Government has not accepted 
this suggestion. It is interesting to note liov^ever that a decision has 
already been taken not to put the proposed steel plant at Bokaro under 
the management of Hindustan Steel. A separate company is going to 
be set up for that purpose. It is, however, possible that this decision 
arises from the veiy special factors that affect the proposed project at 
Bokaro and is not necessarily an indication of the future policy of Go- 
vernment about the pattern of organization. 

The Question of Autonomy 

Almost since the beginning of the pcst-Independence development 
of the public sector, the question of the autonomy that the managements 
of these undertakings should enjoy has aroused considerable discussion. 
In the case of the Damodar Valley Corporation the question became 
especially controversial because the Corporation’s first Board insist- 
ed on carrying on its work in an autonomous ^^^ay as provided for in 
the Act while the controlling ministry and the Ministry of Finance 
seemed to hold a different view in the matter. The question again 
came to public attention as a result of the controversy that arose re- 
garding certain investments made by the Life Insurance Corporation 
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and Hie conclusions which, the Chagla CommissioiH stated in its 
enquiry report on this subject. 

The question of autonomy seems to be raised many times on a 
somewhat fallacious understanding of the situation regarding public 
sector undertakings in other countries and specially in the U.K. Many 
persons had the impression, principally based on the nationalization 
statutes in the U.K., that the public imdertalcings there enjoyed virtually 
full autonomy except in matters which were formally reserved for 
Government decisions. The material that has become available 
recently about the actual way in which the British public unxlertakings 
function, especially the reports of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on nationalized, industries, quite dearly indicates that there 
is a great deal of indirect influence exercised by Government in matters 
supposed to be purely within the jurisdiction of the undertakings. It 
is also sometimes overlooked in these discussions that in India we are 
attempting to buikkup::a.plaim<^d economy. Even private sector under- 
takings are subject to consioerable controls by Government. Public 
undertakings moreover are set up principally in fields that are vital to 
economic growth and the proper functioning of the economic system 
and they are therefore boun d to be s ubject to greater regulation and 
control than private undertakings. As a mafter of fact, one of the 
reasons why certain undertakings are nationalized or a decision is taken 
to reserve the development of certain industries for the public sector 
is that close control and regulation is considered necessary in their 
cases so that their development may lake place in accordance with th.e 
requirements of public inte^'est. Therefore, there can be no question 
of public undertakings in India enjoying ‘full’ autonomy, whatever 
that imiy be. Decisions on matters like location of new projects, in- 
vestments, foreign coliaboralion, overall policy regarding salaries and 
wages, the composition of output, the use of surpluses, price policy 
and labour policy are bound to be reserved for the consideration of 
Govemmenl. Tliis is indicated by the power reserved to Government 
under the public corporation statutes and the articles of association of 
Government companies. As in most other countries, including 
the U.K., the Government also has the power of giving directions in 
policy matters where these are thought to be necessary. 

The real question is therefore not whether the Government should 
exercise a significant degree of control over these undertakings "orSiot; 
it is clear that in a public undertaking many of the functions that \vouk! 
be carried out by the Board of Directors in a private enterprise will... 
have to be vested in Government, especially in an economy which is 

4. Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the affairs of the Life Insurance 
Corporation oi India, 1958. 
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increasingly planned. The relevant question is, once these broad policy 
decisions are taken by Government, should the actual nmnagenient of 
the enterprise be left entirely to the top management that is appointed 
for that purpose or should the Government in one way or another also 
participate in this task. The approach accepted by tlie Government 
of India in practice seems to be that it is necessary for Government to 
be associated even in the process of decision-making in the enterprise. 
It is not possible to distinguish clearly between broad policy decisions 
and management decisions; there is bound to be much, overlapping 
between these, and therefore in order to ensure proper and smooth 
functioning it is much better to have a flexible approach in this matter. 
In pursuit of this policy, the Government has developed a system of 
indirect control in addition to the formal controls and powers that the 
Government has. The most important of such instruments was that 
in the board of directors appointed for carrying out the management of 
the enterprise, a number of Government officials were included. Till 
recently in the case of the majority of boards, the Secretary of the con- 
trolling ministry or another senior officer was appointed as Chairman of 
the board ; an officer of the Ministry of Finance was also included in the 
board. Moreover, the Chairman as well as other directors, and es- 
pecially the director from the Ministry of Finance, had the right to 
suggest that a matter that was being decided by the board should be 
reserved for obtaining the advice of Government. This system could 
be relied upon to ensure that even in matters that were not formally 
reserved for Government’s decision making, the Government’s views 
would prevail The effect of this system quite naturally varied from 
enterprise to enterprise. 

The actual working of the board depended, as it is bound to de- 
pend, upon the personalities involved. A strong and senior managing 
director who enjoyed the confidence of the Minister in charge or some- 
times of other senior ministers w^as able to get the board to agree to 
his views on many matters, to go his own way and to make a success 
of his enteiprise. If he belonged to the senior civil service of the coun- 
try and was sufficiently senior in that service, that helped him also to 
obtain the concurrance of the civil service members of the board. 
There are some excellent examples of such successful functioning in 
the public sector, but there are also known to be other cases wlicre such 
a special and advantageous situation did not exist. The top inanagers 
in such undertakings feel that the official directors fail to understand 
their point of view and their problems and that, therefore, efficiency 
sulTers. The complaint seems to be not so much about the formal 
delegation of powers to the board as about the manner in which the 
board it.self functions because of this kind of composition. It is also 
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alleged that instructions, or^l or written, are received from ministries 
about matters that are within the powers of the enterprise management; 
hut it is not possible for the managements easily to ignore such instruc- 
tions. The policy has the effect of blurring responsibilities and the 
creation of feelings of helplessness or indifference in the minds of the 
actual managers. 

As a result of the discussion about this problem and the experien- 
ce gained, the Government decided recently that the Secretary to the 
Government in the controlling ministry should not be on the board. 
It was also decided that though representatives of the controlling minis- 
try and the Ministry of Finance should be on the board so as to main- 
tain liaison between the Government and the enterprises, they should 
have no power to reserve a proposal or decision for the advice of Go- 
vernment. This power is now to be enjoyed only by the Chairman of 
the board. It has also been decided that in order to ensure quick and 
well-considered decisions on references from public enterprises to the 
Government, the decisions should be taken at high levels in the Secre- 
tariat. The powers of the boards are being enhanced and it is expected 
that this would also result in a greater autonomy in management being 
enjoyed by the boards.® 

Management Boards 

This leads us to the question of the changing pattern of the mana- 
gement boards of state enterprises. Confining our attention to enter- 
prises which are either fully or mainly owned a.nd controlled by the 
Government of IndivU, we find that a certain pattern for the board has 
been in existence for some time now, both in the case of statutory cor- 
porations and Government companies. In addition to officers from 
the controlling ministry and the Ministry of Finance as mentioned 
above, there are a few other civil servants, some from other government 
organizations which may be supposed to have some relationship with, 
the functioning of the enterprise and sometimes also an officer from a 
State Government— generally from the State where the project is 
located. There are generally two or three non-officials, one mostly a 
labour leader (generally belonging to the I.N.T.U.C.) and a business- 
man or a present or past member of the Union or State legislature or 
an economist or a retired civil servant, etc. There is generally only 
one full-time director, designated as Managing Director and/or Chair- 
man, and in all cases he- is brought from outside the enterprise. This 
has been the normal pattern. But there are two kinds of exceptions. 
One is the case of financial corporations like the Reserve Bank, tlie State 


5 Government of India, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, op. cit. 
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Bank and the Life Insurance Corporation. In all these, the number of 
non-official directors is large enough to give them a majority on the 
board; and many of these non-official directors represent some exper- 
tise or experience valuable to the functioning of the board. The num- 
ber of full-time directors is also large. The other was the case of Hin- 
dustan Steel. We shall discuss it presently. 

Tin's normal patient of state enterprise boards came under a great 
deal of criticism. It is not now necessary for us to go over this ground 
fully as some significant changes in Government’s policy in this regard 
were announced in 1961.® Some of the main points in the new policy 
have already been mentioned earlier. It was further decided that: 

(/■) Members of Parliament will not be appointed as directors of 
state undertakings. 

(//) No officer who is assigned ordinary Secretariat duties would be 
appointed as a director in more than three or four concerns. 

(Hi) The Chairman and/or the Managing Director would be full- 
time, except in the case of very small concerns. 

(iv) Government did not like the idea of having internal part-time 
directors. When internal directors are appointed, they would 
be full-time directors. Reservation of all appointments on 
the board to company employees was likely to meet with prac- 
tical difficulties and therefore cannot be accepted. 

(v) No full-time director should have any connection with private 
business. Part-time directors connected with private business 
may be appointed provided no question of conflict of interest 
was likely to arise. 

This policy no doubt goes a long way to meet the various objec- 
tions raised against the pattern of boards set up by Government up to 
now. The Government seems to have agreed at that time that the 
ideal would be to have a significantly large number of internal full- 
time directors. A beginning was to be made by ensuring that in most 
cases at least the Chairman and the Managing Director should be full- 
time. The implication seems to have been that more full-time direc- 
tors would be appointed as necessary and available. They would 
not all or even mostly be internal at this stagb because many of the 
undertakings being new they are not likely to throw up enough com- 
petent persoirs to be appointed as Directors. 

As indicated earlier, in the context of state enterprises in an 
increasingly planned economy like India’s, major policy decisions 
regarding the enterprise are likely to be taken by the Government and 


6. Ibid. 
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not by the enterprise board. Thus, the real function of the board will be 
to ensure the proper performance by the undertaking of the tasks set 
before it. Directors with a great deal of continuing outside experience 
and contacts are not really necessary on a board of this type. 

With the increasing tendency to group a number of similar units 
under one large firm, we are bound to see coming into existence a niiiii- 
ber of giant-sized state enterprises. The board of Hindustan Steel 
before its recent reconstitution was thought to be a good example of 
what the pattern of boards for such enterprises can be expected to be. 
This board had a full-time Chairman, who was the chief executive of the 
undertaking, four full-time directors each in charge of a particular 
function (personnel, finance, operations, construction), three (intem.ar) 
part-time directors who were General Managers of the three steel 
plants and two or three other part-time directors, one — a senior official 
of Government, one — the Chairman of the Heavy Engineering Cor- 
poration, and one-— a labour leader from the LN.T.U.C. who was the 
leader of trade unions of steel workers in the private sector. 

It was obviously thought that for a giant enterprise of the size 
of Hindustan Steel, it was necessary to have a board which has 
a large complement of full-time members. Because of the large num- 
ber of problems that are bound to arise all the time requiring review 
and decision-making by the board, only a board which has a large 
number of full-time members can cope up with this work. The difii- 
culty that the part-time members were not likely to be available for 
frequent meetings, was got over by the creation of a Committee of 
Management and delegation by the board of substantial powers to this 
Committee. Hius, the Committee, which mainly consisted of full- 
time directors, could meet as often as necessary to dispose of the 
business. 

But surprisingly enough, this experiment, which was thought to 
be an indicator of the future pattern of the boards of state undertakings, 
has been given up and in the recent reconstitution of the board of 
Hindustan Steel, the pattern usual in other undertakings has been 
followed. There wiil be a full-time Chairman and in course of time 
all the other directors will be part-time. There will be a senior officer 
to represent the controlling ministry and the Ministry of Finance; in 
addition to the existing part-time directors, one, the Chairman of a 
sister enterprise and one, a labour leader, there will be two well known 
managers from the private sector. The General Managers of the three 
plants will continue to be part-time directors but this is said to be purely 
a transitional arrangement, as the Government does not want to 
deprive persons who were already directors of their status as directors. 
But in future there will be no such inside part-time directors. Similarly, 
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in the Fertilizer Corporation and the Heavy Electricals, the status of 
part-time director which was being enjoyed by the top managers of the 
individual plants is not being conferred on new incun'-bents of these 
positions. This seems to indicate that the Government has now de- 
cided that the pattern of a predominantly functional board consisting 
mainly of persons working full-time in the undertaking is not a suitable 
one. 

The question of the type and composition of the board is inevitably 
closely related to the functions of the board. In the case of enterprises 
which are carrying out mainly governmental or similar functions, of 
which the Reserve Bank is the best example, a board which consists 
mainly of persons who can advise on broad problems of policy with 
knowledge and experience may be quite appropriate. But in the case 
of enterprises which have specific manufacturing or trading functions 
to perform, and in whose case broad policy decisions will anyway lie 
with Government, the only function of the board will be to provide 
the overall management of the enterprise — to appoint the principal 
executives, to defii'le the organizational structure and internal relation- 
ships in the concern, to specify detailed targets of output, costs, etc. 
to exercise overall control, to review operations and provide correc- 
tives, to maintain liaison with Government and Parliament, and to 
prepare for the future by organizing research, preparing expansion 
schemes, and arranging for their execution. Can these functions be 
best performed by a board predominantly consisting of members 
whose main area of activity lies outside the enterprise? 

This problem has been debated for long in the literature on mana- 
gement organization and it is obvious that one should not be dogmatic 
about the answer.'^ A great deal is bound to depend on the types of 
persons that are available for appointment, the confidence that they can 
obtain of the Government and other such conditions that would vary 
from ent erprise t o enterprise and from time to time. It has been point- 
ed out that part-time merabbrs of the board can be of great help to the 
chief executive, Chairman or Managing Director, not merely because 
of their knowledge and experience but because they can have influence 
with the minister and generally in the public which helps obtain sup- 
port for the management once these persons can be convinced of the 


7. The speech of P.L. Tandon, Chairman, Hindustan Lever Ltd., delivered at 
the recent annual general body meeting of that company, deals with the Lever 
Group’s approach to this problem and would be found interesting in this connection. 
See especially the following extract: “We have no doctrinaire views on this subject 
(of working directors against outside advisory directors), but for the recurring day- 
to-day affairs of the Company, we think that a working board is the practical 
answer, which is also the experience of many progressive companies else- 
where. As for advice, wc have plenty within the concern, but whenever we feel 
the need, we do not hesitate to look for it outside”. The Economic PFceA/y, June 15, 
1963, p. 976, 
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management’s case. It is also said that persons from the business 
world can be more easily persuaded to accept the management’s case 
because they are in touch with similar problems in their cwn concerns. 
It is also maintained that to carry out the functions that a largely inter- 
nal board can more effectively perform, there may be a Board of Mana- 
gement which consists of the heads of plants and heads of the main 
functional areas. This would also be useful to establish in a clear way 
the superior position of the chief executive — ^the full-time Chairman or 
Ivlanaging Director. 

There is undoubtedly much to be said for this approach which is 
now again gathering strength in governmental circles. Boards of 
Management already exist in some enterprises and if these are formed 
in others, they would carry out all the principal functions that ^^'ere 
mentioned earlier as those of a board. The Board of Directors will 
then be a body whose principal function will be to advise the chief 
executive and to help him in his functioning vis-a-vis the Government, 
the Parliament and the public. One may wonder, however, whether 
it is really necessary to have Boards of Directors in state enterprises for 
this purpose. 

Whether it is called a Board of Management or a Board of Direc- 
tors, it is essential that there should be a body which consists predo- 
minantly of the principal executives of an enterprise and carries out the 
functions that are indicated above. Not having a competent and know- 
ledgeable body for this purpose is bound to have a deleterious effect 
on the functioning of an undertaking. It may even be that this body 
may be located in the controlling ministry itself. This will have the 
advantage that t he problem of overlapping functions will not much arise. 
However, the disadvantages of this course — much greater possibility 
of political pressures and policy changes for purely temporary reasons, 
the unbusinesslike traditions and methods of Government organiza- 
tions, etc.~will probably outweigh the possible advantages. 

Top Managers 

Most of the Chairmen, Managing Directors, and other full-time 
lop managers of public undertakings have been drawn up to now from 
Government Services. Moreover, quite a significant proportion of 
them belong to the top generalist civil service — the I.C.S. In recent 
years an increasing number of persons with technical or financial ex- 
perience in Government organizations have also been appointed to 
such positions. Theije is no significant example as yet of persons from 
within an enterprise rising up to the topmost positions outside of older 
organizations like the Railways, the Posts and Telegraphs, the All 
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India Radio and the Reserve Bank. This is not veiy surprising be- 
cause most of the public sector undertakings are new and there has not 
been enough time yet for men from within the organization to grow up 
to occupy top positions. It is, however, necessary that a deliberate 
policy of developing personnel from within the undertaking for taking 
over top positions in the public sector should be pursued. While 
the Government should be free to go to any source to find the best 
available person when persons are not available within an enterprise 
for occupying top positions, there would be something seriously wrong 
with the personnel management of public undertakings if within ten 
to fifteen years of their beginning to function they cannot throw up a 
large part of the top managers required in the public sector. It is some- 
times said that limiting the choice to persons in public sector under- 
takings will create a vested interest. It is only necessary to add that 
we have to guard not only against the growth of new vested interests in 
public sector personnel but also against the established vested interests 
of traditionally powerful Government services. 

Moreover, even when full time top managers have to be imported 
from outside in this early stage of the development of the public sector, 
it is necessary to ensure that they are carefully selected and, what is 
even more important, helped to build up knowledge and capacity for 
the new type of work that they have to perform. Very few persons 
with experience of industrial and business management in tbe private 
sector have been appointed to top positions in the public sector. This 
has been the result partly of the scarcity of such personnel and partly of 
the disparity in remuneration between efficient and successful private 
concerns and public undertakings. For occupying some key technical 
positions in public undertakings, Government has had to attract some 
persons from the private sector and specially high, salaries have been 
paid to them. There is no reason why a similar policy cannot be adopt- 
ed for attracting some top management personnel. Persons with, a real 
capacity to manage barge and complex undertakings are few in any 
country, and more so in India, with such little development of modem 
industry till recently. The dogmatic policy about management sala- 
ries has unduly limited the field of choice for top managers of public 
undertakings. 

When persons from Government services are being selected for 
occupying top management positions in public und.-ertakings, care has 
to be taken to see that the individual has had some experience of deal- 
ing with problems and personnel of the type he will come across in the 
particular undertaking. A person may not be capable of handling 
the financial problems of an undertakhig merely because of his .having 
worked in the accounts, audit or finance departments of Government. 
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A successful railway manager may not always make a good manager 
for a cliemicals or a metallurgical plant. A successful Secretariat or 
district officer may not always be able to provide the kind of leader- 
sliip expected from the chief executive of a complex and large under- 
ta.kio.g. These statements would be considered obvious but anyone 
acqiicJntcd with, public undertakings can easily recall instances of wrong 
appointments of this and other kinds. After careful assessment of 
the requirements of the particular job, a careful search has to be con- 
ducted for finding a person coming nearest to satisfying these require- 
ments. It does not seem that the process of selection has been suffi- 
ciently purposive and systematic up to now. While some selections 
have proved to be good, some others have proved to be bad and 
because of the seniority and status of some of those wrongly selected, 
it has not always been possible to undo the mistake in time. 

Even if a good man is chosen, it is necessary to keep him long 
enough in a particular enterprise if he is to develop better understand- 
ing of the problems involved and contribute his best for its success. 
In the past, there have been too frequent changes in the persons at the 
top in some undertakings. Sindri, Hindustan Aircraft and Hindustan 
Steel seem to have been among the worst sufferers in this respect. For 
the success of an industrial undertaking, what Galbraith has called its 
“synthetic personality” needs to be carefully built up and stabilized. 
This involves “an intricate problem of cooperation and coordination 
between its parts” which in turn is “the fruit of familiarity and confi- 
dence as between the participants.”® But this familiarity and con- 
fidence can be built up only if there is a significant degree of continuity 
in the top management team. If there are frequent changes, may be 
because some individuals are being offered better positions elsewhere 
or because a new minister or secretary has a different conception about 
individuals and organization, it is bound to affect the working of the 
top management adversely. Of course, if a top manager does not 
enjoy the confidence of the concerned minister and his principal 
advisers, he should go and that too as early as possible. This kind of 
situation becomes public knowledge in the enterprise in an astonishing- 
ly short time and a long period of waiting for the change can be highly 
damaging to the morale and efficiency of the organization. 

It can be too much emphasized, however, that the real solu- 
tion to the problem of finding suitable persons for top management 
positions in public undertakings lies in a vigorous policy of potential 

8. J.K. Galbraith: “Public Administration and the Public Corporation”, 
Indian Journal of Public Administmtiont Yoh VIU, 1^0. 4f pp. 440-41. 
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taieiit-iiimting and the development of such talent. Already a number 
of talented and experienced persons are being recruited from 
various sources— civil service, defence services, private industry and 
the professions — for middle-level positions in the public sector. The 
flow of such talent into the public sector will increase — and the existing 
and potential outflow will diminish — if the disparities in real income 
and other conditions in private and public undertakings could be signi- 
ficantly reduced. Once such talent is secured, personnel management 
practice in public undertakings should be improved to ensure its rapid 
development and advancement. A major difficulty is created in this 
due to the prejudice in India generally and in the public sector specially 
against advancing even talented persons rapidly so that they occupy 
top positions not later than their middle 40’s. Even in advanced coun- 
tries, where talent is somewhat less scarce, it is not unusual for persons 
to reach top management posilions in their early 4C’s. In India, really 
talented persons should be permitted to reach such positions even ear- 
lier. This is also important because persons who have grown up in 
this kind of modern and complex undertakings can face the problems 
thrown up in their management with better knowledge, experience and 
confidence than others who have mainly grown up in the pre-Indepen- 
dence and pre-development period.® 


Management Methods 

The policies, methods and procedures pursued by managements of 
most public undertakings have been largely patterned on those preva- 
lent in Government. This has been the result of a number of factors, 
the most important one being that only a few of these undertakings 
were originally working in the private sector and therefore had already 
adopted certain businesslike methods and procedures; most are new 
undertakings built up by Government from scratch and have had 
no previously built-up tradition of business like management. The 
fact that most of the top management personnel have been recruited 
from Government services, the close control exercised by Government — 
including the Ministry of Finance— over these undertakings, tl\e po- 
wers regarding audit enjoyed by the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
and the accountability of these enterprises to Parliament which leads 
occasionally to close questioning even about the internal management 


9. For some time it was thought the best method of meeting the needs of 
public undertakings in managerial personnel was to organize a special cedre 
for the purpose. It was in pursuit of this line of thinking that the Industrial 
Management Pool was formed in 1957. The experiment has not proved successful 
and the Government seems to have decided to give it up. Fora more detailed dis- 
cussion of the problems regarding ^management personnel, see the present author’s 
Industrial Management Pool: An Administrative Experiment'^ Indian Institute of 
Public Administration, New Delhi, 1962, 
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of an enterprise—ali these help to strengthen the tendency towards 
adoption and continuance of policies, methods and procedures current 
in tradiiional governmental organizations. These procedures, as is well 
blown, are not suited to carry out the developmental functions of the 
post-Independence Government. Various authorities, political as 
well as academic, have spoken out in favour of changing these ^‘out- 
dated manuals”. Whatever may be the case with the normal Govern- 
ment functions, these traditional rules and procedures were never de- 
veloped with a view to managing large and complex business under- 
takings. But, unfortunately, with a rare occasional exception, most 
public undertakings are willy-nilly following them. It is difficult 
to understand why, when the Company form was borrowed from 
private business organization because it was already well-developed, 
the best business practices in internal organization and methods were 
also not accepted as necessary and proper. The main reason for this 
seems to be not so much a well thought out policy as the dead hand of 
tradition and also insufficient attention to this vital reform by top ma- 
nagers, administrators and Government leaders. The basic approach 
behind some of the traditional procedures in Government — ^maxi- 
mum fairness to all, careful use of public resources etc. — is commend- 
able but the emphasis on other objectives has to be greater in a busi- 
ness undertaking. When large and complex tasks of construction or 
production are to be handled, speed in decision-making may be more 
importf^nt than obtaining the absolutely correct decision (if there is any 
such thing). Ignoring hundreds may be essential for saving thousands 
and lakhs. These facts have not as yet been appreciated enough in 
practice in Indian public undertakings. 

This is not to say that in certain respects public undertakings 
have not blazed a new trail in the Indian economy. Vast new projects 
have been undertaken and carried out on a scale that was never attempt- 
ed by the private sector in India, th^ defects atid delays not wilhstandis-sg. 
We cannot also ignore the fact that modern business managemern 
had not made much headway even in the private sector in India till 
recently. Moreover, public undertakings have adopted certain poli- 
cies that indicate a better understanding of the long-term needs not 
only of the particular units but also of the national economy as a whole. 
Their achievement in the training of technical personnel for construc- 
tion, operation and, more recently, designing of modern industrial 
complexes have hardly any precedent in the history of even the most 
enlightened among private sector undertakings in India. The result 
is that it is not improbable that the country will be able to desigti an.d 
construct new plants in most industrial fields in the near future. This 
is already happening in fields like machine tools and fertilizers to a 
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sigaificant extent and more progress would have been achieved even in 
the field of steel if the administrative and management policies had 
shown greater awareness of the need to utilize the training and experie- 
nce that Indian personnel obtained especially in the construction, of the 
Bhilai steel plant. The policy of providing decent housing and other wel- 
fare facilities for the labour force employed at the new plants though 
somewhat overdone at some places is bound to have a beneficial effect on 
the creation of a stable and efficient labour force for the rapidly growing 
industrial sector. The defects that are pointed out here should not be 
taken to mean that there are no worthwhile achievements to the credit 
of the public sector. The efficient a,nd successful functioning of the 
public sector is however so important for our economic growth that it 
is essential to point out such defects and indicate the remedial action 
necessary. 

Machinery for Evaluation and Reform 

To improve the management of public sector projects, it is essen- 
tial that the governmental and administrative policy-makers should 
adopt a, more eclectic and experimental approach to the problems 
faced by these undertakings. This will require giving up certain 
dogmas when they ate found to be inconsistent with the realities of the 
situation. There is far too much trust and confidence in this country, 
to some extent inherited from our former rulers, on the non-expert 
amateur as a manager and on rule-of-thumb methods. Untrained 
and inexperienced personnel are not trusted to handle a piece of ma- 
chinery; but it is thought that a person can handle the financial, person- 
nel or overall management problems of a whole industrial complex 
without any special training or experience in that kind of work. There 
is also a reluctance to face facts about the importance of incentives — 
monetary and non-monefary, positive and negative — for maximizing 
efficiency. We should not overlook the fact that even in the USSR 
the rulers quickly gave up their egalitarian dogmas when they found 
that incentives were essential for most people — high or low — especially 
in the early stages of the industrialization of a country. Similarly, even 
when we have clear examples of success and failure among public sec- 
tor undertakings, there seems to be some reluctance to lea.m lessons 
from these differences in attainment and to transplant the policies and 
procedures of the more successful units to the’fiess successful ones. 

One major factor responsible for this is that there is no organiza- 
tion in Government whose task it is to bring together such d^da, analyse 
them and suggest remedial action. There is not even a system of 
getting full-scale progress reports on various projects which would pro- 
vide information on both the good and the bad points, successes as 
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well as failures and indicate the factors responsible for these. While 
the audit reports, and the reports of the Estimates and Public Accounts 
Committees have been somewhat useful in this respect, they are not 
adequate for this task. Even the studies that may be made by the 
proposed Parliamentary Committee on state undertakings are not 
likely to serve this purpose adequately. What is necessary is an expert 
evaluation organization, mainly working in confidence for the Govern- 
ment, with access to all the data, and charged with the responsibility of 
continuous study, evaluation and suggestions for improvements. The 
work of this organization should be supplemented by a more systematic 
functioning of the Projects Coordination Committee which should 
include representatives of all public sector projects. The labours of 
these organizations will not bear practical fruit unless there is a ministry 
in Government, under a senior Cabinet Minister, which is in overall 
charge of management organization and problems of public sector un- 
dertakings. 

The managements as well as the workers in public undertakings 
are also likely to show better results if the main criteria by which their 
performance will be judged are clearly laid down. In the private sec- 
tor, the principal criterion is well-known— good profits; and while 
other norms are also important and receive some attention, manage- 
ment knows that it will be principally judged on this basis. In the 
public sector there is too much blurring regarding objectives. While 
in a complex undertaking, it is not easy to decide any one criterion of 
performance, it should be possible to devise a few criteria for such 
judgement. These may vary from enterprise to enterprise and from 
time to time; but concrete goals of this kind are likely to act as excellent 
spurs to improving performance. It may not also be out of place to 
suggest that public recognition of the units and the individuals wlio do 
well may have a significant effect on thdr morale and also gerieraily 
act as an incentive. The recently organized system of Presiclciilia! 
awards is a good beginning; but the criteria used are not sufficiei'iliy 
clear and well known to act as spurs for better performance. This 
could be easily improved. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE PRIVATE SECTOR 

Bharat Ram 

^HE PROBLEMS of development have increased in. depth as 
-®- the country h,as moved from the relatively sintple objectives of 
the First Five Year Plan to the building up of a complex industrial 
economy. Such a shift has meant that national policies and the manner 
of their implementation have greater impact on the decisions of the 
various Ministries and Departments of Government as those of busi- 
ness. In this context, there are a few themes that are woven together 
by one thread, namely, that only by wo rkinghogether— Government 
with business, Government departments with other Government de- 
partments, business with business and any number of combinations of 
these — can we successfully solve our manifold problems. Both in 
the larger and particular sense, this co-operative endeavour is a unique 
characteristic of political democracy and free societies. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to review the positive role played by the commer- 
cial and industrial associations in shaping public policy. 

Before discussing the elements or composition of Government’s 
policy, let us consider what is meant by business opinion. Is there 
one such comprehensive opinion? Any way, what is business? 
Generally speaking, business connotes a wide amalgam of those en- 
gaged in industrial activity, in trade and commerce, including banking, 
insurance, shipping and distribution. What about agriculture? 
Are we to include the views of farmers in this categorization of business 
opinion? Perhaps not directly, but to the extent that the well-being 
of agriailture is important to industry and to the country as a whole, 
no business opinion worth its name can ignore the problems of agri- 
culture. Therefore, it must follow that business opinion coming from 
such diverse and sometimes conflicting interests will amount to a re- 
flection of trends of thought or a general climate of business sentiment. 
On this basis, business opinion is unlikely to be clear-cut on many 
general issues. Nevertheless, this is not to say that sectional opinions 
in business cannot often be usefully combined to present a general 
picture. This is what the Federation of Indian Chambers of Co- 
mmerce and Industry has sought todo since it was established in 1927. 

The Federation, to day, has in its membership over 170 industrial 
and commercial associations including chanibers of commerce in its 
membership. The break-up roughly is 1 50 chambers of commerce, 
BO industrial associations and 40 trade associations. As may be 
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expected there is hardly any interest or region which is not covered. 
Besides, it has about 400 companies on its rolls as Associate Members. 
There are ten overseas members, that is Indian Chambers of Commerce 
functioning in Burma, Ceylon, East Africa, Hongkong, Japan, U.K. 
and U.S.A. It will be useful to go back to the past years before Inde- 
pendence and to take a quick look at the methods adopted by the 
Federation and other commercial and industrial bodies to put forward 
the viewpoint of the Indian business community before the then Govern- 
ment. Let us admit without hesitation and even with a sense of gra- 
titude that, by and large, the British provided us with a good Adminis- 
tration. Their fault was that they did not stimulate conditions for 
economic development. Yet, through sheer force of entrepreneurial 
ability backed by national political sentiment, the pioneers in business 
ventured in such advanced lines as iron and steel manufacture and 
shipping in the first two decades of the century. Even before the World 
War II, India was self-sufficient— no doubt at the relatively low levels 
of consumption then prevailing — in cloth, sugar, cement, jute, etc. 
The Federation launched upon its eventful career, i.e., in 1927, in one 
of the most formative periods of our economic and political history. 
The hestitant steps towards protectioji under the aegis of the Fiscal 
Commission, the evolution of the present exchange value of the rupee 
with the sterling, the establishment of a central monetary institution — 
to mention only a few— were the initial steps on which the present 
economic arrangements in our country are based. In all these ques- 
tions, the Federation took an active interest; its contribution to 
complex questions such as the ratio controversy and the like is well- 
knowji. It has been a fervent advocate of the reservation of coastal 
shipping for national shipping companies and other measures which 
will enable the country to have her own mercantile marine. Later, 
the Federation was among the first to draw pointed attention to the 
implications of the accumulating sterling balances and was persistent 
ill its demand that these- legitimate credits accruing to India should 
be utilized wisely and carefully for strengthening the industrial economy 
of the country. These are only a few salient instances of the useful 
work done by the Federation in the past. Politically, the last 25 years 
or more may be called the period of the Indian National Congress. 
Economically, the period may be considered as that of the Federation 
which aligned itself with the political movement for Independence 
and translated national aspirations into economic terms. 

Since Independence, the setting has changed in a fundamental way. 
A national Government and planning have provided the conditions 
which were lacking before 1947. Entrepreneurship has therefore 
a wider field and. greater opporfunities. At the same time, it has to face 
many new problems both tangible and intangible, the latter being the 
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iiiimanifesteci manifestation of political democracy. In India almost 
overnight private enterprise which was for a long time identified with the 
national movement came to be placed on probation. It is no longer 
taken for granted. At every turn it is asked to prove its social utility 
to the economy. It is not merely enough to point out, howsoever 
reasonable it may be, that in the free world private enterprise is the 
greatest or most powerful agent of production; its specific merits 
are quick appraisal of needs, and willingness to take risks and that 
it constitutes the chief source and nursing ground for managerial 
skill and technical ability. Private enterprise has to continually prove 
and re-pro ve its claims. 

The writer should not be misunderstood to mean that Govern- 
ment’s attitude or far that matter the attitude of the public towards 
private enterprise is hostile. On the contrary, private enterprise in 
India today has far more opportunities. Why then should there be 
this continual challenge which private enterprise has to face? The 
reason is that the milieu has changed. Our Constitution in its Direc- 
tive Principles has in a degree stimulated the revolution of rising ex- 
pectations. It has been assumed, perhaps with justification, that this 
revolution cannot be met successfully unlesss the infra-structure is 
strengthened and basic industries are established. Now the argument 
runs that private enterprise by itself cannot augment social capital or 
establish basic industries of the magnitude which is necessary. There- 
fore, we have the Industrial Policy Resolution as a logical consequence 
defining the areas of public and private sectors and what is common 
to both. There has been considerable controversy over the public 
and private sector issue. So far as the Federation is concerned, it 
has consistently taken the view that this controversy is as unnecessary 
as it is fruitless. The controversy between the sectors as to which 
is superior is like the controversy as to whether man or woman is sup- 
erior. What John Ruskin said apropos of the ‘battle of sexes’ is true 
of the controversy of sectors. He said : “We are foolish, and without 
excuse foolish, in speaking of the superiority of one sex to the other, 
as if they could be compared in similar things. Each has what the 
other has not, each completes the other and is completed by the other; 
they are in nothing alike and the happiness and perfection of both 
depends on each asking and receiving from the other what the other 
only can give.” 

Our stand has been that since so much has to be done in the eco- 
nomic field both the sectors can effectively contribute. We are not 
against the Government undertaking whatever activity it chooses to 
shoulder. Our only contention is; let there be no rigid demarcations. 
It is encouraging that in actual practiqe Government’s policy has 
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indeed been flexible. We have instances of industries like aluminium 
and fertilizers, supposedly reserved for the public sector, which have 
been thrown open recently to the private sector as well. 

When we talk of Government policy, the point arises: Who 
formulates it? True, there is our Constitution with its Directive 
Principles. Then we have the Avadi Resolution of the Indian National 
Congress on ‘socialistic pattern of society’, subsequently rephrased 
‘socialist pattern’ or ‘socialist structure’. Do they in themselves 
constitute the economic philosophy of the Government and do they 
permeat every legislation and every procedure that is laid down? 
To my mind, they represent an attempt to think in broad terms, with 
a view to synthesizing the conflicts that thinking in compartments 
necessarily engenders. This should not be interpreted as saying that 
Government’s policy is ambivalent, that it is an odd mixture of in- 
compatible wishes. Government, like any other group in society, 
must have clear objectives if only to go ahead in an orderly way. 
The fact that in all probability no one does all that one is expected to 
do, which often is not really calamitous, is no argument that some 
broad objectives should not be kept in mind for accomplishment. 

Earlier it was queried : Who determines Government’s policy ? The 
electorate? The Parliament? The Cabinet? The Administration? The 
Pressure groups? In a democracy like ours, and in addition with our 
federal constituioii, it is indeed difficult to locate the exact seat of power. 
It will be quite fair to assume that everyone contributes to the formu- 
lation of policy and to that extent there is often, as is inevitable, some 
confused thinking and a lack of clarity in legislation. The point can be 
quickly made: About a year ago, the Lok Sabha Secretariat brought 
out a brochure reviewing the activities and achievements of the Second 
Lok Sabha. The Second Parliament alone passed more than 300 
Acts of which five were in respect of the amendments to the Consti- 
tution and more than 100 related to fiscal matters and finance. There 
were 20 Acts concerning labour. By and large, there was not a piece 
of legislation that was passed which did not directly or indirectly affect 
industry and trade. To these must be added the pieces of legislation of 
our State Governments. Also we must keep in mind the spate of 
regulations, directions and orders formulated by different Ministries 
of the Central Government and different Departments of the State 
Governments. Each piece of legislation, to put it bluntly, has its fair 
share of iinintelligibiiity, confusion and uncertainty. Take the Com- 
panies Act for instance: There are 658 Sections, besides a number of 
sub-sections and clauses to these sub-sections. In all, perhaps it con- 
tains Jiearly 4,000 provisions. If the Act can claim that it has achieved 
an appreciable measure of clarity, the length would have been justified. 
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But all those who know law will agree that the enormous length has 
only added to the confusion. 

Then again, too many authorities in Government and even the 
same authority ask for information and statistics from the private 
industry. Some time back, a joint study was undertaken regarding 
the reports to be submitted by the textile industry. This study went 
into the questions of elimination of unnecessary reports or information, 
reduction of frequency of reports, reduction in the number of copies 
of reports, simplification or consolidation of existing reports, elimination 
of unnecessary details, delay or cost of reporting and elimination or 
modification of specific procedures. This Study found that there 
were nearly 312 forms and returns prescribed by various Govenmtent 
agencies for the textile industry. It is interesting to know, however, 
that this joint study in which industry was represented came to the con- 
clusion that many reports could not be eliminated for they were in 
the interest of the industry itself. The writer does not say that he 
entirely agrees with this view, or that simplification or modification 
cannot be effected apropos the returns to be submitted from time to 
time by different industries including the textile industry. 

It will not be an exaggeration to say that especially to a foreigner 
we seem to be living in a welter of confusion and arguing distractedly 
with the impersonal forces of legislation and regulations. Yet things 
are not as bad as they seem. Older industries have expanded ; newer 
industries have been set up. No doubt, our development could have 
been quicker, but the fact remains that there has been recognizable 
economic development. How then is the confusion sorted out? 
The Federation is represented on over 65 advisory committees and coun- 
cils set up by the Central Government. To mention the more impor- 
tant ones : Advisory Committee on Capital Issues, Board of Trade, 
Central Advisory Council of Industries and its Committees, Coal Trans- 
port Advisory Committee, Customs and Central Excise Advisory 
Council, Direct Taxes Advisory Committee, Iron and Steel Advisory 
Council, National Shipping Board, Oil Advisory Committee, Purchase 
Advisory Council, etc. There are also other consultation channels. 
It is not unusual for Ministers of the Central Government to have a 
heart-to-heart talk with the Committee of the Federation or of the 
industrial or trade associations. The office-bearers of the Federation 
meet the Ministers and senior officials of the Central Government 
from time to time in order to discuss in an informal manner major 
decisions or proposals of the Government. From time to time the 
Prime Minister also is troubled. We write to him and/or call on him 
for discussions. Invariably, the response is sympathetic. The Plan- 
ning Commission too in the process of formulation of the Plan holds 
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a series of discussioiis with persons representing particular industries 
in order to decide upon the various targets for the Plan period. 

Ill general, therefore, it would seem that considerable opportuni- 
ties already exist for frequent consultation between Government and 
business. Is the liaison, it may be asked, as good as it ought to be? 
Do the authorities take follow-up action on the suggestions made or 
even, on the decisions taken? Do the representatives of the Govern- 
ment come to the meetings of these Advisory Councils which they 
themselves have convened on the basis of pre-conceived judgements 
or conclusions ? The answer to these questions will depend upon 
whether one is an optimist or a pessimist. The writer for one feels 
that if the representatives of the commercial bodies go to these meetings 
wen informed, they can undoubtedly pull their weight . Our commercial 
and industrial organizations require to be strengthened so that the 
difficulties that confront the business are dispassionately analysed. 
It is no good if businessmen like politicians hold ‘opinions and impre- 
wssion.’ They have to be reduced to facts and figures, so that the 
policies of Government can be dissected in an informed manner and 
we ate able to show what impact the policy in question has on the work- 
ing of business, and how, if business is affected adversely, it will also 
effect employment, Government revenues, etc. 

It is in this light that the Federa.tion has been endeavouring to 
function. Even before the official second and third Plans were brought 
out, the Federation published its own plans and our targets almost 
anticipated those of the official Plans. Further, the Federation 
organizes Seminars and Conferences on subjects of national impor- 
tance. The main object of such get-together is the provision of useful 
forum where different interests could express their points of view and 
make suggestions embodying maximum amount of agreement that 
could be transmitted to Government. There are still many major un- 
resolved problems; joint consultations and discussions are the only way 
to solve them. Our political institutions, though cumbersome their 
working might appear to be, insure the widest possible participation on 
the part of citizenry. Frictions there might be. Mistakes might have 
been committed. But in a democracy, the community has the right to 
uncover mistakes, and if it is vigilant, rapidly enough before the 
mistakes develop into grievous errors. Even more important, in de- 
mocracy, Government and business can walk hand in hand notwith- 
standing intermittent quarrels and occasional attempts to shove or puli 
the other. Let us look forward, despite the uncertainties of today, 
to our economy forging ahead on the two essential wheels of lively 
private expansion and vigorous public investment. 
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REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 

V. Jagannadham 

S OCIAL ADMINISTRATION is concerned with the adminis- 
tration of social services. These services fall under three cate- 
gories ; (1) community services like health, education, and housing; 
(2) social security seiwices like insurance and assistance, and (3) social 
welfare services like child welfare, women welfare, welfare of the 
disabled, delinquents and destitutes, etc. In all these matters, many 
developments have taken place since Independence. 

Independence has brought about a great change in the objectives 
of the Government of India. This change is reflected in the Preamble 
of the Constitution, the Fundamental Rights and the Directive Prin- 
ciples of State Policy. All these emphasise the social objectives of the 
Government. Besides political liberty and equality of economic oppor- 
tunities, social welfare and social justice find an honourable place. 
Discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth 
is prohibited. Equality of opportunity in matters of public employ- 
ment is declared as a fundamental right. The abolition of untoucha- 
bility and declaring it an offence punishable in accordance with law, 
the abolition of titles, the solemn declaration against all forms of ex- 
ploitation of persons, indicate how the concept of social justice pervades 
the Constitution. The Directive Principles, though different from 
Fundamental Rights in legal import, reflect the concern of the authors 
of the Constitution about the “social rights” of the citizens. Many 
of these “rights” are implemented through legislation enacted by Par- 
liament or State legislatures. 

Soon after the enactment of the Constitution, the country launched 
upon a series of five year plan programmes for socio-economic deve- 
lopment. One fundamental principle underlying the plans is to accord , 
at least in theory, the same importance for social development along 
side with economic development, for it is difficult to achieve the latter 
without appropriate changes in the attitudes of citizens and structural 
changes in the social institutions. The emphasis on siimiltaneoiis 
social development has a great advantage in it, namely, it safeguards 
citizens from exploitation of the nineteenth century type. Besides 
precautions against exploitation, the Parliament, by a resolution in 
1954, placed “socialist pattern of society” involving reduction of 
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j,.ueqiiaiities as the ultimate aim of development planning. From the 
Constitution and from the Plans one finds that welfare state and socialist 
pattern of society form the twin objectives of socio-economic plan- 
ning and development in India since Independence. 

PLANNING MACHINERY FOR SOCIAL SERVICES 

India has adopted the method of democratic planning as a means 
to reach the goal of welfare state and socialist society. The Indian 
planners have devised a system of combining the popular and the expert 
elements in the formulation of their plans. This combination takes 
various forms such as panels, advisory committes and consultative 
committees. There were eight panels at the time of tlie preparation of 
the First Plan. Of these eight panels, there was one each for health, 
education and housing. There was also a penel for social welfiire. 
The drafting of later plans w<as entrusted to the working groups. The 
absence of a working group for social welfare before the formulation 
of Second Plan was remedied by constituting one for the Third Plan. 
In the States, the Planning and Development Departments are con- 
cerned with the preparation of plans. Planning for social seiwices is 
attempted both subject-wise and area-wise. 

The financial allocations to various types of social and welfare 
services are as shown in the following table : 


Plans 

Edu- 

cation 

Health 

Hous- 

ing 

Welfare 
of Back- 
ward 
classes 

Social Wel- 
fare, Labour Rehabili- 
& Labour tation 
Welfare 

First Plan 

1660 

1400 

490 

320 

120 

1360 

Second Plan 3070 

2740 

1200 

910 

580 

950 

Third Plan 

5600 

3418 

1420 

1139 

1490 
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PROGRAMMES 


(a) Education 

The administration had to face, in each plan period, the challenges 
llirown by quantitative expansion in the various fields of services. In 
the field of education, the number of students in schools increased from 
23.5 million in 1950-51 to as many as 43.5 million in 1960-61 — an in- 
crease of 85 per cent. The proportion of children attending schools 
in the age group 6-11 increased from 42.6 per cent to 61.1 per cent 
and in the age group of 11-14 from 12.7 per cent to 22.8 per cent. 
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The number of priutaiy schools increased from 2,10,000 to 3,42,000 
while that of high and higher secondary schools from 7,300 to 17,000. 
The number of universities increased from 27 to 26 and of colleges 
(excluding intermediate colleges) from 542 to 1,050. Special emphasis 
was placed on developing facilities for technical education which is 
the very basis of industrial development. Facilities in existing ins- 
titutions were expanded and improved and 51 new degree colleges and 
110 polytechnics were opened during the last ten years. The total 
intake of students in the institutions increased from 10,000 in 1950-51 
to 39,400 in 1960-61. The annual intake of agriculture and veterinary 
colleges increased about fourfold. The promotion of scientific and 
technological research was given a high priority and a large number 
of new research institutions were established. These include 20 national 
laboratories and three regional research centres. The research depart- 
ments of universities were also strengthened considerably. 

Besides this expansion, the Central Ministry and State Departments 
of Education are engaged in introducing free and compulsory education, 
in reforming the educational system, in reducing the disparities in edu- 
cational facilities in various States, in mitigating inequalities in educatio- 
nal facilities between rural and urban areas, and between boys and girls. 
In an endeavour to change the overall educational system many 
experiments have been carried out. The chief among them are the 
introduction of the basic system of education, the conversion of 
high schools into higher secondary schools and the adoption of the 
three-year degree course. Researches are being carried on to reduce 
the “wastage” which is prevalent in various forms at different stages. 
The introduction of general education, social education, national dis- 
cipline scheme, etc. also deserve mention as part of the experiments 
to fit education to national needs. The education of the handicapped, 
of the scheduled castes and backward classes is receiving special atten- 
tion. An extensive scheme of scholarships is introduced to help the 
backward classes. Merit scholarships are also introduced. It is need- 
less to enumerate such developments as establishment of libraries, 
museums, etc. However, due to scarcity of material resources, trained 
teachers and technical equipment, progress in many fields is slow. 
With a view to overcoming some of the handicaps, the emphasis since 
Independence has been upon associating the statutoiy local bodies and 
the local community in the provision and management of educational 
institutions. 

(b) Health 

Tliere was a considerable expansion of health services. A large 
number of new hospitals, dispensaries, health units and maternity and 
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child weifere centres were opened and special programmes f<5r water 
supply and sanitation, control of communicable diseases and expansion 
of training facilities were undertaken. In 1950-51, there were 8,600 
medical institutions with about 1,13,000 beds. In 1960-61, the num- 
ber increased to 12,600 institutions with 1,85,000 beds. In addition, 
2,800 primary health centres were opened. The number of medical 
colleges increased from 30 to 57 and that of doctors in practice or in 
service increased from 56,000 to 70,000. The entire population was 
covered by the Malaria Eradication Programme. 

The health programmes consisted of the provision of water supply 
and sanitation, health services for mother and children, institution of 
measures to control commmiicable diseases and so on. The emphasis 
during the three Plans was upon an active campaign for securing better 
environmental hygiene, for establishing institutional hicilities to serve 
as base from which services can be rendered to the people and for de- 
velopment of technical manpower through appropriate training pro- 
grammes. Further, the prevention of deficiency diseases was consi- 
dered to be an impartant responsibility of the public health programmes. 
For this purpose, researches have been and are being undertaken in 
the growth and physical development of children, control of dietary 
and nutritional diseases and prevention of protein malnutrition. In 
the fight against tubuerculosis, a minimum programme has been deve- 
loped with priorities for B.C.G. vaccination, clinical and domiciliary 
services, beds for isolation and treatment and aftercare. Steps are 
also being taken under various low cost housing schemes for improving 
the housing of the people. All these have resulted in a decline in death 
rate, and rise in longevity. Nevertheless, there is a wide variation in 
the intensity of efforts made by different States to tackle health prob- 
lems and to control diseases. Notwithstanding the rise in the number 
of hospitals and the bed strength therein, the medical care in them leaves 
much to be desired. It is observed that intensive but uncoordinated 
temporary measures mark the handling of epidemic diseases. These 
should be replaced by more permanent measures for eradicating the 
diseases. 

Early in the First Plan, the promotion of family plaiming was 
adopted as a public policy. Since then there has been increasing em- 
phasis upon this programme and by 1960-61 there were 549 urban cen- 
tres and 1,000 rural centres engaged in family planning service. A 
number of non-official organisations engaged in family planning work, 
were given special financial and technical assistance. 

(c) Social Security and Labour Welfare 

Though a few aspects of social security and labour welfare L-iws 
were in operation for some time before Independence, social security 
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legislation, of limited scope, namely, the Employees’ State Insurance 
Act, was passed in 1948 and brought into operation during 1952 - 53 . 
This Act provides for sickness cash and medical benefit, industrial in- 
jury benefit, maternity benefit and dependent’s benefit. These benefits 
are administered by a central Corporation and regional and local offices. 
Another aspect of social security, namely, the provision of benefits 
for retired employees in factories and mines imder different provident 
fund schemes also came into operation between the years 1946 - 52 . 
These funds are administered by Trust Boards under the Ministry of 
Labour and Employment. During the last few years, some States 
(Uttar Pradesh, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh, Madras, West Bengal) 
have also introduced old age assistance schemes. 

The welfare of industrial labour has been receiving attention since 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The Factories Acts passed from 
time to time contained provisions about regulation of hours, conditions 
of work, safety measures, etc., but the Factories Act of 1948 has made 
a comprehensive provision for promoting the welfare of employees 
and it requires the appointment of a welfare officer in all establishments 
employing more than 250 workers. Mining and plantation laws con- 
tain appropriate provisions for welfare of labour employed therein. 
The principle of the levy of a cess per ton of coal or mica for promoting 
the welfare of employees therein breaks a new ground in financing wel- 
fare programmes . As illiterate and i gnorant labour force is a hindrance 
to implementation of welfare programmes, workers’ education scheme 
has been carried on for many years, but the scheme received a great 
phillip only with the appointment of the Central Board of Workers’ 
Education in 1958. The subsidised industrial housing scheme, the low 
and middle income group housing schemes also benefit the labour 
population. Labour welfare funds are constituted out of money be- 
longing to labourers such as fines, unclaimed wages, etc., but accumula- 
ting with employers. A new feature in the labour field is the formulation 
of codes of discipline, productivity and welfare. The establishment 
of works’ committees, joint councils of management under a scheme 
of promoting industrial democracy are contributing towards entrusting 
responsibility to workers in promoting their own welffire. 

Since Independence, industrial labour has received much atten- 
tion but the programmes reflect a piecemeal approach. Social security 
is a patchwork of diverse schemes administered by multiple agencies 
for overlapping clientele. Labour welfare programmes are better 
taken care of in the factory than in the residential areas as a conse- 
quence of which the beneficial aspects of factory welfare is frustrated 
by a lack of welfare programmes in the community. 
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{d) Social Welfare 

This subject covers a vast field and a wide variety of pro- 
grammes. The field includes the welfare of women and children, 
of youth, of slum dwellers, of the victims of vice and crime (familiarly 
known as social defence programmes), of backward classes, scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes and displaced persons. These are considered 
to be weaker or vulnerable sections of the community who require special 
care and protection of the community or state. The welfare progra- 
mmes for these consist of (1) preventive services like special types of re- 
creation, education, employment placement, financial assistance, socio- 
economic programmes involving encouragement of married women to 
occupy themselves in gainful work at home such as match industry, 
doll-making, etc.; (2) institutional care programmes like foundling 
homes, remand homes, special or certified schools, girls homes, etc., (3) 
rehabilitative and aftercare programmes by way of training and place- 
,ment of the disabled, maladjusted and destitute people in suitable em- 
ployment, Since its inception in 1953, the Central Social Welfare 
Board, and the State Boards have been active in, promoting these wel- 
fare activities on their own initiative and by assisting the voluntary 
organizations in the field. The Governments too have started new 
institutions and departments. The constitutional obligations for pro- 
moting the welfare of scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and backward 
classes through education, employment, allotment of lands, house sites, 
financial assistance, etc, deserve special mention. A special officer 
called the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
looks after the fulfilment of the constitutional obligations. The Central 
Government programme for promoting the welfare of its employees 
operated through a special welfare officer in each ministry under the 
overall supervision of a Chief Welfare Officer in the Ministry of Home 
Affairs is noteworthy. 

In addition, the Government of India is operating a contributory 
health scheme for the benefit of its employees, particularly in Delhi. 
State and local Governments, and voluntary welfare organizati<ms have 
also been carrying on a variety of welfare activities under the impact 
of the consciousness that industrial urban growth should not result in 
accentuation of misery or exploitation. 

The welfare scene, however, presents a bewildering picture. There 
is not a well thought out scheme of priorities in the programmes, 
because institutional relief is receiving greater attention th;in tlie pre- 
ventive programmes. In an underdeveloped country the institihioiial 
programmes can never catch up with the growing needs. Progriimracs 
like the prevention of beggary, of slums, of unemploymejit, of diseases 
due to malnutrition or epidemic diseases should receive serious coiisi- 
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deration;. The welfare ideology seems to be very much affected by 
curative rather than preventive programmes and services. 

{e) Training Programmes 

Ail these expanded programmes in the diflferent fields of social 
administration required trained personnel. The training programmes 
for personnel in social service like education and health were long 
established and fairly comprehensive. Besides the traditional ones, 
diversified training programmes were started for technical and semi- 
technical auxiliary personnel such as social education organizers, health 
visitors, etc. In the field of social security, there are hardly any training 
programmes for social security personnel. In between stand the train- 
ing programmes for social welfare personnel ranging from training in 
^ established schools of social work to training in ad hoc institutions. 

While the first school of social work was established in 1936, all 
the other schools of social work have come into existence after Inde- 
pendence. The first professional association, namely, the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work also came into being in 1947. All the schools 
or departments of social work give post-graduate training while under- 
graduate training is given only in two or three schools/departments. 
In the most graduate schools and in some special institutes, the most 
favoured subject is labour welfare. The Ministiy of Community De- 
velopment and Co-operation and the Central Social Welfare Board, 
however, have organized programme-centred and/or orientation cour- 
ses. Special institutions and training courses exist for the personnel 
employed in tribal welfare activities. These are organized by the State 
Governments with grants and assistance from the Central Government. 
There is a wide variety in the content and duration of the courses. 
Most of the courses are for the people in the service but some courses 
Ir exist for non-officials also. A Family Planning Training and Research 

^ Centre was opened in 1957. 

EVALUATION OF PROGRAMMES BY COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 
ris. 

Since Independence there has been a remarkable number of commi- 
ssions and study teams to examine and recommend about iniprove- 
; meats in social and social welfare services. The major reports on 

education are those of the University Education Commission (1948), 
the Secondary Education Commission (1952), the Assessment Commi- 
ttee on Basic Education (1957), and the National Committee on Wo- 
^ men’s Education (1959). In the field of health, the recommendations 

in the Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee, 1946, 
formed the basis of reforms and these were reviewed in the Report of 
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the Health Survey and Planning- Committee in 1961. Periodically, the 
Estimates Committee and the , Public Accounts Committee of the Lok 
Sabha also review and report upon the activities of the Ministries 
dealing with social administrations and suggest moditications in organi- 
zation and procedures. Th social insurance scheme has been reviewed 
once by a U.N. team (1955) and later by ad hoc committees and com- 
missions. The Study Group on Social Security (.1958) recommended 
an integrated administrative- machinery for the industrial injui-y and 
retirement benefit schemes. The forty-ninth report of the Estimates 
Committee of the Second Lok Sabha reviewed the E.S. L Coiporation 
and Provident Fund Organization. In the field of social welfiirc the report 
of the Backward Classes Commission (1955), the twenty-third report 
of the Estimates Committee (1957-58) on Central Social Welfare Board, 
the Programme Evaluation Organization Report on the Working 
of the Welfare Extension Projects (1959), the Study Team on Social 
Welfare and Welfare of Backward Classes (1959) and also the report 
of Dhebar Commission constitute major landmarks. These contain 
valuable information about tiie existing conditions in each field of 
activity and make recommendations about the improvements in the 
same. The Ministry of Community Development and Co-operation 
appointed a Study Group in 1960 to study the impact of development 
activities upon the welfare of the weaker sections of the community. 
The Study Group submitted its report, in 1961 in which it had drawn 
attention to the need to review annually the execution of programmes 
by a sub-committee of the Cabinet and by the Informal Consultative 
Committee ofthe Legislature at the Centre and the States. It empha- 
sized the need for closest consultation and coordination between 
the Centre and the States. . 

LEGISLATIVE CHANGES 

Legislation aftccting the three branches of social administration 
has grown considerably after Independence. In the field of education, 
the Delhi Primary Education Act of i960 is noteworthy jis this is the 
first of its kind in tiie field of compulsory education and is cxp'v.‘cied to 
serve as a model for other States. In the field of health, the Union 
Government has prepared a model health bill but barring Madras, 
which enacted a Public Health Act in 1938, very few other States h.a\'e 
satisfactory health legislation. In social security, the important laws 
are :,the Ihnployees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, the Coal and Mica 
Mines Provident Fund laws, the Employee's Provident Fund Act, 
1952, and the amendmeiit .in 1957 to the Industrial Disputes Act of 
1947 whereby a scheme of retrenchment benefit is introduced. Social 
welfare legislation may be considered under two heads ; (1) Social 
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reform and (2) Social rehabilitation. The former consists of laws re- 
moving disabilities under traditional society. Under this head fall 
(1) the untouchability removal law; (2) the Hindu Marriage, Succe- 
ssion, Adoption, Guardianship, and Maintenance laws, of 1955-56. 
Under the second head fall : (1) the Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
ill Women and Ciiildren Act 1956, (2) the Delhi Children Act 1960. 
Two other Acts which have a bearing upon the management of volun- 
tary social welfare institutions are (i) the Women and Children’s Ins- 
titutions (Licensing) Act 1956, and (2) the Orphanages and other 
Charitable Homes (Supervision and Control) Act, 1960. The prohi- 
bition laws and the laws banning and/or punishing beggary also 
deserve mention. 

ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 

The organizational changes are as conspicuous as the expansion in 
programmes in every field of social administration. Education and 
Health were formerly twodivisions of a combined Department of Health. 
Education and Lands. In the field of education, a separate Ministry 
was created in 1947. In 1958, an additional Ministry was created for 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. With the expansion in the 
volume and variety of activities not only the number of departments 
and divisions in eacli Ministry have increased, but also the advisory 
bodies, which number about 1 5 in the Ministry of Education alone. 
The Union Government has certain special responsibilities in the ma- 
tter of higher education and educational institutions. In order to dis- 
charge these responsibilities, the University Grants Commission was 
set up in 1953 and in 1956 it was converted into a statutory body. The 
experiments in primary basic education and secondary education also 
have called for considerable additions to organization by way of cons- 
titution of separate Boards for different aspects of education.* In 
1961, a National Council of Educational Research and Training was 
constituted to coordinate the work of the various Councils and Boards 
under one agency called the National Institute of Education. 

As with education, so with health. A separate Ministiy of Health 
was constituted in 1947. In the same year, the Indian Medical Service 
was abolished. A Central Council of Health was constituted in 1952. 
This Council has provided a forum Ihr exchange of views and discussion 
of important problems on an all-India basis. The Union Health 

* Central Bureau of Text Book Research, 1954; National Institute of Basic Edu- 
cation, 1956, the All-India , Council for Secondary Education 1955, the Director- 
ate of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education 1959, National Coimcil for 
Education of Women, 1959, and State Councils for Women’s Education, National In- 
stitute of Audio-Visual-Education, 1959. • 
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Ministry has created twenty-five advisory bodies. In collaboration 
with the W.H.O, it has introduced many national schemes and assists 
State Govemnients in the implementation of the schemes. 

The developments in the organization for social security are also 
noteworthy. The scheme is administered by the E.S.I. Corporation. 
The Standing Committee and five principal officers form tlie executive 
limb of the Corporation. While the headquarters organization of the 
Employees’ State Insurance Corporation and its Standing Committee 
remained as originally fonnulated in the Act, the pattern of regional 
organization has changed in so far as each State has today a regional 
office of its own. To the local offices it became necessary to add 
sub-offices and pay offices. The administration of medical benefit 
called for a considerable degree of experimentation in the adaptation 
of panel and service systems, in the mutual financial and administrative 
relationships between the State Governments which statutorily adminis- 
ter medical services and the E.S.L Corporation which ultimately shares 
the responsibility for the satisfactory working of the scheme. Cer- 
tain amendments have been suggested to the statute with a view to li- 
beralizing the scheme and remove the frictions in the operation of the 
Act. 

There is a parallel organization for the administration of provident 
fund schemes for the employees in factories and mines. In view of the 
complementary nature of and commonness of personnel under the 
schemes, a Study Group under the chairmanship of V. R. K. Menon 
has suggested the creation of an integrated administrative organization. 
This recommendation is still under the consideration of the Union 
Government. Social assistance measures are administered by the State 
Governments under one or the other of their established departments, 
such as Labour or Revenue or Welfare. These schemes do not have 
any organic relationship to the other social security measures such as 
industrial injury or retirement benefit scheme. 

The developments in the field of social welfare organization arc 
many and varied. Two Social Welfare Divisions— one in the Planning 
Commission and the other in the Ministry of Education— -have been 
created. The establishment of the Central Social Welfare Board in 1953 
under the Ministry of Education is an outstanding event in the history 
of social welfare administration. Though the Central Social Wclfiirc 
Board is attached to the Ministry of Education, it has been virtually 
operating as an autonomous body. The Central Social Welfare Board 
has devised new methods and established new institutions for the 
planning and execution of social welfare programmes in :in eC(,>nomi- 
cally developing country. Its emphasis on socio-economic programmes 
as a necessary part of the education and rehabilitation of the victims 
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of neglect, poverty, crime or vice in traditional or emerging societies 
helps to correct the notion that social welfare is the business of senti- 
mental lady-bountifuls. Its emphasis on prevention and rehabilitation 
of the victims led to the creation of a countrywide network of programme 
implementation committees and welfare extension projects in rural 
and urban areas, to the encouragement to balwadis, sishu vlkas vihars 
and mahila mandals as necessary agencies foer effecting among people 
attitudes appropriate for economic development. It has created State 
Welfare Advisory Boards in 1954. It has developed a system of re- 
lease of grants-in-aid and coordination techniques. The Bharat 
Sevalc Samaj, which was sponsored and supported by the Union Govern- 
ment, has also followed new paths of mobilizing public co-operation 
for socio-economic development. It organizes labour service camps, 
undertakes construction works and operates through its State and local 
branches. 


PROCEDURAL CHANGES 

Besides organizational changes, the period under review has also 
witnessed some changes in methods of work. Apart from delegation 
of financial and other powers to the Ministries and departments, the 
implementation of democratic decentralization has brought about 
considerable delegation of authority to local authorities at the district, 
block and village levels. Further, the need for a team work in social 
development programmes has led to the introduction of procedural 
improvements for effecting coordination between one department and 
another. The coordinated work of the Central Social Welfare Board 
and the Community Development officials is a case in point. 

TRENDS IN SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Anyone who observes the development since Independence would 
be struck by the concern and commitment of the state to bring about 
a harmonious socio-economic development with emphasis on reform of 
existing and the prevention of new social evils due to industrial urban 
growth. There is a vast expansion in the number of variety of social 
services undertaken by the state or voluntary organizations. A new 
partnership is growing between these two types of organizations. The 
rural areas also are receiving a great deal of attention. There is lately 
a growing awareness of the importance of quality in service rather than 
a mere expansion in the number of institutions or programmes. For 
this purpose attention is paid to the systematization of grants-in-aid, 
to the imparting of training and employment of trained personnel and 
evaluation and research. At the organizational and administration 
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levels, also, there is a trend towards more rational foriiiation of 
departments or directorates of social welfare at the secretariat level, 
employment of trained personnel as welfare officers in the district 
and other field levels. Many States have created for ilie first time 
directorates or departments of social welfare. Attempts are being 
made to bring together related branches of social welfare. There are 
Departments or Directorates of Social Welfare, in Maharashtra, Madhya 
Pradesh, Mysore, Madras, Punjab, Rajasthan and West Bengal either 
separately or in combination with departments of Backward Classes 
or Education or Labour. These are, no doubt, trends in tire right 
direction but there are certain ideological coniiicts, organizational 
hurdles and administrative bottlenecks which deserve attention. 

PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


(a) Ideology 

The ideology of a balanced socio-economic development is more 
honoured in breach than in observance. The emphasis is predomi- 
nantly upon economic development. This is evident from the decline 
in percentage allocations to social services from one plan period to 
another (see table below), whereas the objectives of balanced develop- 
ment of welfare state and of the socialist pattern of society demand 
a rise not only in absolute but in percentage allocations also. 


Year 

Outlay (Cen- 
tre & State) 

Outlay on 
Social 
Services 

Outlay on 

Social Ser- 
vices as % 
of Outlay 

(Centre and 
State) (% of 
Column 2.) 



(Rs. in millions) 

First Plan (1951-56) 

23,550 

5,530 

22.75 

Second Plan (1956-61) 

48,000 

9,450 

19,60 

Third Plan (1961-66) 

75,000 

13,450 

18.00 


This decline in percentage allocation stands in contrast with tlie 
increasing emphasis laid upon investment upon services for de\'cloping 
human capital. The gap between ideological profession and the rictual 
provision for social services and their administration reflects the low 
order of priorities for social administration in the plan. The vague- 
ness in ideology is also responsible for the blurred pitorhies not <Tnly 
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between economic and social development but also among social ser- 
vices, social security and social welfare programmes. In so far as 
social administration is to contribute to and benefit from economic 
development, the priorities among these must have been governed by 
this consideration. During a similar situation in the Soviet Union, the 
allocations to education and health were far more in proportion than in 
India; comprehensive programme of social security was formulated and 
executed so that social welfare does not appear as a separate sector of 
social administration. It is time to review the interrelationships 
between the three sectors of social administration from a long range 
point of view and formulate a perspective plan of social administration 
bearing in mind the emerging social order, the problems that arise 
therein and the preventive, curative and rehabilitative framework 
and service programmes. , There is no attempt at such perspective 
planning for social development under the existing arrangements. 
Allocations to social development programmes rank, low; they are 
subject to cuts during emergencies and are swayed by pulls and pressures 
of persons in charge of programmes. This phenomenon leads to a 
state of drift, conflicts, overlapping and wastage in scarce resources. 
The gaps in ideology, the gulf between profession, policies, and pro- 
grammes deserve to be as much narrowed as rational planning and 
political expediency permit. 

(b) Organization 

The absence of a rational organization for social services and their 
administration is another serious lacuna in the field. Community 
services, social security and social welfare subjects are scattered without 
much thought about the rationale of location or efficiency in opera- 
tion or possibilities of coordination. The federal nature of the Indian 
Constitution also adds to the complexities in rational oigauizalion. 
At the municipal, Samiti and State levels there is need for a separate 
department for each substantive subject-matter programmes such 
as education and health and social welfare. While health and educa- 
tion form part of the structure of the established local and State Govern- 
ments, the social security and some social welfare organizations have 
their local offices apart from the statutory local bodies. This arrange- 
ment leads to an unnecessary duplication of ad /inc local bodies, which 
cannot act together. At each of these levels, however, one can seldom 
exaggerate the need for a more unified organization, a better team 
approach in the formulation of plans, mobilization of resources and 
deployment of services both among the government departments and 
as between statutory and voluntary bodies. 

The appropriate organization for social services at the Union 
Government level in a federal state is everywhere a thorny problem. 
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In ail federations, the central govermnent has during peace time larger 
resources than its responsibilities demand and these could be made 
available to state and local governments where needs outstrip re- 
sources. The social services generally fall under the exclusive powers 
of state governments in respect of which the central government could 
not justifiably establish elaborate organization for subjects over which 
it has only assisting but not operating functions. In most federal 
states, therefore, the central government has a combined, instead of a 
separate, ministry of health, education and welfare. This solution may 
not commend itself to the existing situation in India but the present 
scattering and fragmentation of community services, social security 
and social welfare functions under the Government of India over half 
a dozen separate Ministries oinnot be justified on any count. The 
Indian Conference of Social Work has suggested the creation of a se- 
parate Ministry of Social Welfare; the Renuka Ray Committee has, as 
a long tenn measure, suggested the creation of Social Security and Social 
Welfare Ministry; and, as a short term measure, recommended the 
creation of a Department of Social Welfare in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. There are at present only a Social Welfare Division in the 
Planning Commission ; another in the Ministry of Education besides 
the Central Social Welfare Board. In view of the increasing commit- 
ments and responses to international aid and agencies in social services, 
there is need for a separate Ministry of Social Affairs. The status of 
such a Minister should be that of Deputy Prime Minister. There appears 
to be a need for restructuring of the Cabinet wherein there should be 
provision for Deputy Prime Ministers to coordinate the activities of 
related Ministries. It is worthwhile to have one Deputy Prime Minister 
for Social Affairs under whom there will be Ministers for Educalioai, 
Health, Housing and Urban Development, Social Welfare, Labour and 
Employment, Social Security and Community Development. With 
the necessary alterations arising out of the suggested arrangement, it 
is hoped that the Deputy Prime Minister would be the coordinating 
agency at all levels of formulation of plans, assistance to ageircies, 
directions to the States and handling the international obligations. 
It is worthwhile to consider whether instead of several ministries 
dealing partly with social services there can be two or three ministries 
exclusively dealing with these functions and several statutory Boards, 
Directorates or Corporations for certain special functions. In this 
context the example of Central Social Welfare Board commends itself 
and the conversion of the Board into a statutory body is long overdue. 

There is a great proliferation of Advisory Boards or Councils. 
Dissatisfaction prevails about the appropriate use of these bodies. 
The departments view the advice tendered by these Boards to be either 



